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Art. I. 
ARISTOCRACY. 


‘THE advocates of aristocracy—who are numerous, not without 

abilities, and of whom there will be good supply for some 
time to come—labour strenuously to confound inequalities of 
fortune with aristocratical privileges. And no wonder they do; 
for all the plausibility of their sophisms is derived from this 
expedient. Were they obliged to speak of aristocratical privi- 
lege, truly, as it is—power held by a certain narrow class to do 
with the rest of the community what they please—they would 
be treated with the scorn, which a pretension so impudent and 
hostile deserves. While allowed, however, to practise with the 
forked tongue, and talk of inequality of fortune and aristocra- 
tical privileges as the same, they can hold up the advantages 
accruing from inequality of fortune, and by a juggle of lan- 
guage make them pass for advantages of aristocracy. 

This is the course which must always be pursued when a bad 
thing is to be vindicated. The praises of some other thing, 
which is good, are cunningly transferred to the thing which 
is bad. When the object is to defend a useless and most 
expensive ecclesiastical establishment, take notice that the 
praises of religion are transferred to it. ‘The two ideas—that 
of religion in all its excellence, and that of an ecclesiastical 
establishment, however bad—are blended together by artful 
language, and so closely associated, that ordinary minds find it 
difficult to disjoin them. When this association of ideas is 
pretty generally formed, the ecclesiastical sophists proceed at 
their ease. ‘Their business is only to declaim and abuse :— 
‘Base men! would you destroy religion?’ Or, if in Ireland, 
‘Base men! would you destroy Protestantism?’ When ail 
the while there is no question about either religion or Pro- 
testantism, but only about an ecclesiastical establishment which 
is inimical to both. 

Take another example, in the abuses of government. They 
who desire to maintain in existence the causes of evil strive 
to confound them with the causes of good; and by taking them 
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in the lump, apply to the causes of evil the praise which belongs 
to the causes of good. We are told of the advantages of the 
constitution : that is, in their sophistical language, the benefits 
of government in the aggregate. Well, we are as sensible of 
the benefits of government as they are ; but we will not allow 
them to transfer the credit of those benefits to things which 
are not the causes of them, but the reverse—causes of evil, not 
of benefit. They may compliment causes of evil with the name 
of part of the constitution, as long as they please; we shall not 
be inclined to suffer them any more on that account. Those 
parts of the constitution which we hold sacred are the causes 
of good. By casting off the things which are the causes of 
evil, we think we are doing service to the constitution, in the 
only sense in which it deserves a particle of our respect. 
eformers are far from thinking evil of inequalities of for- 
tune; on the contrary, they esteem them a necessary conse- 
uence of things which are so good, that society itself, and all 
the happiness of human beings, depend upon them: a conse- 
quence of those laws whence the generation and augmentation 
of property proceeds. That the prosperity of nations may 
advance, there must exist motives to accumulate. But these 
motives will operate on some men more, on some less, on some 
not at all. There will be different degrees, therefore, of accu- 
mulation ;—and this is the origin of all inequality of property. 
Nor can the tendency to it be checked, were it desirable to do 
so, without checking accumulation, and ali the advantages which 
are to be derived from it. 

But, abstracting from the consideration that we cannot have 
other things which are good for us in the highest degree, 
without having inequalities of fortune along with them, we 
consider inequalities of fortune as themselves good—the cause 
of most admirable effects. ‘To have men of high intellectual 
attainments, we must have men who have their time at their 
command: not under the necessity of spending it wholly, or in 
greater part, in providing the means of subsistence :—in other 
words, we must have men of independent incomes. And that 
we may have this happy effect, in the desirable degree, we must 
have them not few in number; we must have them a more than 
inconsiderable proportion of the population. Where the only 
men who are in circumstances to devote themselves to intel- 
lectual pursuits are few in number, there is not sufficient 
stimulus. There must be a public capable of appreciating 
such attainments, sufficiently numerous to give a weight to 
their esteem, before a motive can be generated sufficiently 
strong to induce any considerable number of men to take the 
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trouble, long and laborious, of making themselves knowing 
and wise. 

Besides this first and all-important effect, a class of men 
possessing leisure is absolutely necessary for cultivating the 
elegancies of life. This cannot be expected from men absorbed 
in the labours and cares of earning a subsistence. A society 
composed of such men would be necessarily coarse, and would 
have a tendency to grow more and more so: a taste even for 
cleanliness and neatness would be apt to be lost among them. 
But the laborious classes are prone to the imitation of those 
who are in circumstances above them; and when they see 
elegance, are fully capable of discerning its superiority to that 
which is coarse ; they are refined by imitation ; and it is of pro- 
digious importance to have in each community a standard of 
behaviour to which they may look up; and even of household 
accommodation, which they may strive to imitate—if not in the 
costliness of the materials, at least in the style of the arrange- 
ment, and even the beauty of the forms. 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, riec sinit esse feros. 


And even to be conversant with the refinements of life, the 
simple, unaffected, and true, is a kind of drawing into the path 
of virtue. 

But while we thus value the advantages of inequality of for- 
tune, we must say a word for the prevention of a common, but 
grievous mistake. They are the natural inequalities of fortune, 
not the unnatural, to which all these advantages are attached. 
By the natural inequalities of fortune, we mean those which are 
the result of the natural laws of accumulation ; not those which 
are the result of unnatural restraint put upon the natural laws 
of distribution—that a man shall not leave his property to 
whom he will, or that it shall not go in equal portions to those 
whose proximity of relation to him is the same. The inequa- 
lities which are owed to this source are mischievous in every 
way—restraining the salutary effects which flow from inequa- 
lities of the natural kind, and operating otherwise as a disease 
in the body politic. 

A few reflections will make this evident; and it is a truth 
which deserves our most profound attention. 

The first effect of those artificially-made, unnatural inequa- 
lities, is to raise up a small number of enormous fortunes, which 
stand by themselves, and constitute a little class. We have 
only to think of the situation of the persons in whom those 
masses of property, which cannot be used for any i pur- 
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pose, are vested; and the influences which thence act upon 
them, at every stage of their lives. 

What motive have they to cultivate the intellectual virtues ? 
or any other virtues? ‘Their business is pleasure. Distinction 
is created for them, by the command which they have over the 
things which all men desire. 

Not acquiring the intellectual virtues, it is their interest to 
profess contempt for them, and to the utmost of their power to 
prevent the esteem of them from rising in the community. 
They hate men of intellect, and drive them away. Observe the 
character of those whom, not distinguished by the same gifts 
of fortune with themselves, our English nobility raise, as they 
term it, to their familiarity. Have men of intellectual supe- 
riority been much found among them in any age? The men 
whom they delight to honour are rhymesters, story-makers, 
pretenders to literature but true parasites, singers, fiddlers, 
dancers, painters, joke-crackers, and buffoons. 

The efiect of this is very great in keeping down the value of 
intellectual acquirements in the nation—lessening the motive 
to the acquisition of them, and diminishing the number of 
those who reach them ; for this class have the power of setting 
the fashion, and their example forms the general taste. 

This is one deplorable effect of these artificially-created and 
unnatural inequalities of fortune;—that they keep down the 
standard of intellectual excellence in the nation ; in which they 
are potently assisted by the clergy of a vicious establishment, 
to whom the prospect of growing intellect in the community is 
despair. 

Nor is their influence less potent in preventing the general 
diffusion of a taste for the elegancies of life. The distinction 
of men overflowing to excess with wealth is not to have beau- 
tiful things, but costly. A passion for running after the costly 
things, in preference to the beautiful, is created and diffused ; 
the universal emulation is to put forth the gaudy signs of 
being rich, to the ruin of many of those who enter into this 
barbaric competition. Cost and elegance becoming synony- 
mous terms, the very thought of seeking for elegance—which 
in this sense they cannot afford—is extinguished in the breasts 
of those among whom it is of most importance that the taste of 
real elegance should be diffused: because from them it de- 
scends with greatest ease to the body of the population. 

It would be very instructive to illustrate this observation in 
detail, and to show how the operation of large fortunes tends to 
the corruption of taste, in everything to which the word elegance 
is with propriety applied. But we must confine ourselves to 
a few instances. 
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To begin with architecture, which is one of the noblest of 
the fine arts, and of which the creations, when really tasteful, 
have the power of calling up such a train of interesting asso- 
ciations as constitute some of the highest of the pleasures of 
imagination. By the strength and durability of their mate- 
rials, uniting one age with another—by the charms of propor- 
tion, and the superaddition of appropriate and harmonious 
beauties to the parts essential to the use for which the building 
is designed—in the ornaments of which, for every purpose of 
taste, the idea of fitness, or the useful, must always predomi- 
nate—trains of the most agreeable ideas are incessantly re- 
newed ; and with this great advantage, that the creations of 
architecture are of necessity public; and the enjoyment of 
them, like the light of day, is as much the property of the poor 
as of the rich. 

The unmanly and frivolous state of mind which characterizes 
a class overloaded with wealth has actually extinguished archi- 
tecture among us as one of the fine arts. It has become a low 
trade of mimicry, or rather apery—misjudging, misapplying— 
forming incongruous monsters; revolting to good sense as well 
as to good taste. Who but people whose taste is gone would 
have thought of erecting, as ornamental, a triumphal arch, in 
an age, and a country, in which there are no triumphal pro- 
cessions, and in which the reality of that barbarous and 
inhuman exhibition would not be endured? A man of taste 
would as soon think of ornamenting his drawing-room with the 
thumb-screws and bootikins with which the hierarchical church- 
men of Scotland tortured the Presbyterians, as to ornament his 
street with a triumphal arch !—not to mention the bright idea of 
setting it astride, not a public street, through which only would 
a triumphal procession pass, but a by-path, leading to a private 
dwelling. 

We have also some beautiful specimens of the rich man’s 
taste, in gates. A gate is an opening through the inclosure of 
an inclosed space. The gate of a walled city is an opening 
into the city through its wall ;—a gate into a park or a field is 
an opening through the fence of the park or the field, into the 
field. But it is evident that there is no sense in a gate higher 
or more elaborate than the fence, of whatever sort it be, through 
which it affords admission. ‘Take, then, as a specimen of con- 
gruity, proportion, or good sense, the extraordinary piece of 
stone and mortar at Hyde Park Corner, which lets people into 
a green field, through a paling four feet high ;—and, as another 
specimen, the thing set before the palace at Buckingham Gate, 
standing totally detached from the building, like a pillar of 
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salt, and put there it should seem only (by the superiority of 
its material) to make the palace look dirty and mean. 

But the thing which deserves most reprobation is the despi- 
cable mimicry, substituted for ornament, in the ordinary class 
of expensive buildings. Every idea of appropriate ornament 
seems to be abandoned, in order to stick about them the appur- 
tenances of a Grecian temple. The men of Greece did what 
men of sense and taste will always do—they considered what 
were the substantial, indispensable parts of their buildings; to 
these they endeavoured to superadd such shapes, proportions, 
and decorations as weet 4 with them. The essential parts 
of Grecian buildings, particularly temples, of which almost 
solely any specimens have remained for our inspection, were 
pillars, and the roof which they were placed to support. The 
chief thing which admitted of ornament here were the pillars. 
What grace and beauty the Grecian architects contrived to 
bestow upon them is known to all. The substantial, indis- 
pensable parts of buildings in our climate are solid walls, with 
holes cut in them for doors and windows. The study of our 
architects should, therefore, have been, the ornaments which 
could be applied to solid walls, windows, and doors—as well by 
variety and grace of form, as by other congruous decorations. 
But our architects, under guidance of the wealthy man’s taste, 
have abandoned the very thought of this, and have dreamed of 
nothing but giving us the supports of a Grecian roof, where all 
roofs are otherwise supported : exhibiting mere affectation, and 
the utmost barrenness of invention. What an image is pre- 
sented to a man of cultivated taste, when he sees that which is 
the appropriate support of the roof of an open building stuck 
into the heart of a solid wall, or standing a little space before 
it, with something laid on its top, to make a mock show that it 
has got something to do! 

Music, fortunately, it has not been in the power of our rich 
man’s taste to spoil. It is not of home growth. The man of 
wealth is obliged to take it as it is made for him, in places more 
favourable to the wholesome cultivation of it; and one of his 
affectations is to profess a delight in it, which is beyond both 
truth and reason. In this, too, his conduct is very unfavour- 
able to the progress of taste. The profession of the intense in 
the enjoyment of the fine arts, tends to working for the intense 
in the productions of them; and then truth, and nature, and 
all that is of fine relish in them, goes. There is a peculiarity 
well worth remarking in our rich man’s concern for music: he 
hates that the enjoyment should go down to his poorer neigh- 
bours. Yet it is obvious that this is a very desirable thing. 
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In the first place, it is an innocent pleasure ; and in so far as 
it exercises agreeably the vacant time of the labouring man, it 
is a good per se, and moreover a diversion from the pursuit of 
pleasures which are otherwise than innocent. But there is 
another effect of still greater importance. Sweet music is in 
unison with all the sympathetic affections of the soul, and by 
drawing out trains of such emotions tends to make them 
habitual in the mind. A really wise and beneficent legislature 
would reckon it a great point to cultivate a taste for music 
among the common people, and to afford it to them of a good 
kind. The conduct of our legislature, under influence of the 
rich man’s taste, and the churchman’s hypocrisy, is altogether 
its own. There never was anything like it in the world. It 
treats the common people as unworthy to enjoy the pleasure of 
music. Latterly the taste in music had so much improved, 
that the strolling musicians, who practise in the streets, had 
became no bad performers ; and very tolerable music might be 
heard in the streets. ‘That was the moment for declaring war 
against it; and now it is all but prohibited: as it is, in those 
only other places, where it was in the power of the common 
people to enjoy it—the places of cheap resort. If there was 
danger, as no doubt there was, of improprieties in those places 
of unregulated resort, what was to be done? Why, to afford 
the same, or better amusement, in places properly regulated. 
In painting and sculpture, the taste of the man of wealth is 
notorious and proverbial: it is pure selfishness. His money 
is all lavished on old pictures—the reverse of encouragement 
to the making of new—and on portraits. The old pictures he 
carries home, where he is proud of them as signs of his wealth, 
and shuts them up from public inspection, which is almost their 
only use. Portrait-painting, and portrait-sculpture, the very 
lowest branches of the art, are the branches which he really 
encourages: so that, in the higher departments, very few 
attempts are made; and the art in this country is stationary, 
or worse. We do not, however, regard this as much of a mis- 
fortune. To the body of the population, pictures and statues 
can never render very valuable service: they are but poor 
arts; and the pleasures they give are but little connected with 
any of those mental states which we are interested in culti- 
vating. The exhibition of the human form in its ideal perfec- 
tion is the best thing they do; and that is something. The 
perfection of the female form calls up ideas of love ; and of the 
male form, ideas of dignity, or of force. But these are states 
of mind which nature provides for. In telling a story, to 
call out the affections, the brush and the chisel are very de- 
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fective: their resources are confined. Except by some hideous 
exhibition, as that of the Laocoontes, or Ugolino, the emotions 
raised are faint. 

In respect of this art, there is in the behaviour of the men of 
wealth in this country to the rest of the community, something 
characteristic, and singularly worthy of attention. Under pre- 
tence of improving the taste of the people, they get the com- 
munity, as often as possible, to buy certain articles, which serve 
exclusively for their own enjoyment; and while they are doing 
so, exclude the people, about whose taste they are so anxious, 
from the enjoyment of the beauties of nature—a source of the 
greatest improvement—by shutting up paths, which are the 
people’s right, and from which they are excluded only by the 
right of the stronger, or, in plain English, robbery. 

We are accustomed, no doubt, to acts of rapacity on a larger 
scale ; but there never was in degree a more profligate instance 
of the abuse of public money than the purchase of two Cor- 
reggios the other year, by money extracted from the pockets of 
an overburthened population. Why did not the men of wealth, 
if they wanted such things—nobody else did—purchase them 
with their own money? The pretence that the purchase was 
for the good of the people, even after all our experience of 


impudent pretences, was re Our legislators gave 


11,000/. for two Correggios, and had but 20,000/. to spare for 
the education of the people, and could not at all relieve them 
from the taxes on knowledge! Oh, brave! 

We come now to an art, which is of greater importance, than 
all the rest taken together, the art of conversation. 

When a society exists, well constituted for the pursuit of intel- 
lectuai attainments and of the elegancies of life, a style of social 
intercourse is cultivated, which whets the understanding, and 
improves at once the morals and the taste. Men of indepen- 
dent, but few enormous incomes, sufficiently numerous to form 
aclass and a public, are obliged to seek distinction among 
themselves by qualities which recommend them to the respect 
and affection of their fellows. These are, the high qualities of 
the intellect, the practice of virtue, the endearing affections, and 
elegance of deportment in life. In the social intercourse of 
persons so circumstanced, the principal ambition must be to 
make manifest the possession of such qualities. It needs but 
little stretch of imagination to see the consequences. Think 
what a society must be, in which all that is respectable in 
intellect and correct in conduct is the object of display : what 
effusions of knowledge,—what ingenuity of discussion,—what 
patience with the ignorant,—what gentleness in the contest of 
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differing opinions,—what tasteful disquisitions on the slighter 
ornaments of life, and what grace in the enjoyment and display 
of them! Social intercourse of this kind is a school of all that 
is grand and lovely in human nature. And where such is the 
style of that intercourse in the leading class—a class not 
separated from, but intimately mixed with, the rest of the com- 
munity, the imitation of it is inevitable. The community 
becomes intellectual and refined. Please call to mind that this 
is the state of things, which a vapouring man, a needy dependent 
of the aristocracy, said was to tread down all that is ornamental 
in society “ under the hoofs of a swinish multitude:” a 
formula which was greedily taken up by those who thought 
themselves made of a different clay fens the “swinish multi- 
tude ;” and actively made use of, till they found it would no 
longer do. The “ swinish multitude” now know that they are 
a potent multitude; and they will no longer be trodden down 
under heels however high-born and genteel. 

We have now to consider the style of social intercourse which 
is generated by the circumstances of a society composed of men 
of overgrown wealth. The distinction of these men arises 
from their wealth; and for the most part they seek no other 
distinction. This is a fruitful source of consequences. High 
mental qualifications, not being the cause of distinction to such 
men, are not possessed by them. They cannot take part in 
conversations where these are displayed. They therefore banish 
them from their society. It is voted ungenteel to be the 
introducer of a serious subject; and the frivolity of the conver- 
sation in the high circle is proverbial and notorious. Pope, who 
often hit off characteristic features with great felicity, gave a 
taste of aristocratic conversation, in speaking of the heads of 
the aristocratic circle, Kings : 


“ Heard every lord declare 
His noble sense of op’ras and the fair.” 


The writers of books of entertainment, in verse or prose, and 
suited to the aristocratical taste, also men who can vent the cant 
of criticism, or who have got by heart and can spout flashy 
poe out of books, and come out occasionally with bits of 

nowledge or pretended knowledge, are admitted into this high 


society; but men of solid acquirements are not there; and the 
others are admitted on terms q meen | humiliating. Mr. 


Moore, though one of the most favoured of the admissibles, 
complains that he was invited not as part of the company, but 
as one who could help to entertain the company. Observe also 
the distinctions they make ; who they are whom they favour, and 
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who they are whom they neglect; they make this man a pen- 
sioner, the other man a baronet; and the only great poet we 
have had since Milton, they made a gauger. 

So much for what is gained in intellect by the social inter- 
course of high people. Let us next see what is gained in 
morals and refinement. ‘Their conversation has two tones, and 
two only; that of mockery, and that of vehement admiration. 
These are the tones naturally assumed by men who think them- 
selves superior to all others, and that upon the worst of grounds. 
To talk of plain things in a plain way is below the dignity of 
such people ; the a of mankind do that: they never talk but 
to show what they think of themselves; that is, with contempt 
of all the rest of the world; and with strained admiration of 
their own set, and the things which distinguish it. How pro- 
digious their admiration of pictures !—because pictures are a 
luxury confined to themselves; of expensive music, for the 
same reason; of fine houses, fine horses, and fine dogs. The 
intense in admiration is in itself bad; hostile in the highest 
degree to the progress of taste; and the infallible criterion of 
a feeble understanding. When it is exclusively bestowed on 
frivolous objects, it is hostile to every thing that is valuable in 
the human mind. 


But if their admiring tone is thus injurious, their disdainful 
tone is infinitely more so. What is desirable above all things 
in society is a spirit of mutual benevolence; a kindly feeling 
towards one another pervading the whole community. To this 
the tone of scorn and mockery is in direct — Sympa- 


thetic kindness does not inhabit the breast along with contempt. 
Scorn is the natural expression of the hostile mind, where other 
manifestations of it are not permitted; and the indulgence of 
scorn is the plentiful feeder of the hostile mind. The hostile 
mind, therefore, is proved; and that we do not feel the more 
cruel effects of it, is only because they in whom it exists dare 
not attempt them. How deeply we are indebted to our power 
of striking terror! If it were not for this, we should be in the 
condition of the most miserable of mankind. Do you ask any 
further proof than the nature of the case affords? Look at 
Ireland. 

It is thus evident, that society derives no improvement from 
the style of conversation and social intercourse which take place 
in a class of men of overgrown wealth. It is, on the other hand, 
the main cause why the state of intellect, of morals, and of 
taste, is in this country at the low point at which, in each of 
these respects, it remains ; nor will there be any change for the 
better, til the influence of that class ceases to be predominant. 
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We have as yet considered only the effects upon society 

—— by a class of men possessing large fortunes, secured 
special laws against distribution, without political privileges. 

We are now going to consider what effects are produced by 
the addition of political privileges. 

A privilege means, a beneficial something conferred upon an 
individual, or class of individuals; in which the rest of the com- 
munity are not permitted to share. These privileges are ~e 
some one of three things—money, or dignity, or power. The 
privilege is the most perfect when it combines, as it commonly 
does, all the three. Let us see how they, severally and respec- 
tively, work. 

By the money-privilege is not meant the enjoyment of a 
man’s own property, whether large or small; for that belongs 
to every member of the community, one as much as another. 
It is money peculiarly allotted. ‘The most remarkable case of 
this which has been actually exemplified, is that exemption 
from taxes which formerly was one of the privileges of the 
nobility in France. The sinecure places in England, once of 
great amount, reserved for distribution among the people of 
rank, is another instance of the same thing. It is not necessary 
to allude to more; and it is very evident what this benefit in 
the case of the few is composed of. It is composed of oppres- 
sion to the many. There is so much taken from the many, that 
it may without reason be given to the few. This kind of privi- 
lege therefore is always wicked. And we must not permit the 
friends of this wickedness to confound it, which they like to do, 
with another thing which is not wicked,—the reward of impor- 
tant service. That is no privilege. What is so bestowed by the 
people is bestowed for their advantage, to secure them a suppl 
of eminent services; and if such rewards are honestly rhs | 
any individual in the community, as much as another, may 
aspire to them. 

he reflections which apply to factitious dignity are of kin 
to the above. We say factitious dignity, because it is that alone 
which has anything of privilege in it. Dignity, from its natural 
sources, from superior wisdom, superior beneficence, superior 
elegance, is open to the aspirations of all the community; even 
the dignity which springs from the associations we have with 
superior wealth, the effects of which are of a more mixed 
character, is not withheld from any member of the community 
who can manage to become rich. The dignity we mean is the 
dignity which is conferred by artificial distinctions ; by titles, 
by precedencies, or any of the other contrivances, by which, 
apart from the natural causes of dignity, elevation is given to 
an individual or a class. 
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A reflection is called forth upon this subject, which is of the 
highest importance, and which has been far too long in at- 
tracting the notice which it ought; for, out of what is this 
dignity to the one, or to the few, created? The answer is 
indisputable: the degradation of the rest. A man is elevated 
above others, only by making others lower than him. But if I 
am made lower than another man without reason, that is an 
injury to me: it is injustice and oppression. If another man’s 
pocket is filled out of mine, all the world acknowledges the 
oppression; but my dignity is dearer to me than my wealth. 
if then my dignity is lessened to augment the dignity of another 
man, | am injured in a more — part. 

The contrivance to degrade a community for the elevation 
of a few is not a happy contrivance: it is unrighteous in the 
purpose, and it is grievous in the effects. A degraded com- 
munity is not an object of comfortable contemplation. It is a 
community, in which all the valuable qualities of human nature 
are in a lower state than they would be, if that fatal cause of 
depression did not exist. 

Vhen a man has attained to eminence by intellectual acquire- 
ments, by a course of beneficent conduct to his fellow-creatures, 
by presenting a model of what is amiable in his amusements 
and tastes, or, lastly, by the honourable accumulation of wealth, 
why should he be robbed of any portion of the dignity which 
those merits are calculated to confer? But this robbery he 
sustains, when a portion of dignity is taken from him, in order 
to make an addition to the dignity of somebody else: when an 
elevation to somebody else is created out of his degradation. 
The motives to the highest degree of well-doing in every line 
are then the most operative when this well-doing leads to the 
highest distinction. But the highest distinction is to be at the 
top. To whatever extent therefore the highest degree of well- 
doing is prohibited from reaching the top, to that degree the 
motive to it is taken away; and to that degree is the virtue of 
the community kept down. Then only will virtue be at the 
highest when the premia virtulis are at the highest. But 
artificial ranks are a contrivance to prevent the premia virtutis 
to be at the highest. To have a high rank, therefore, we must 
have a low virtue; that is part, and but a part, of the price we 
must pay for the article. 

But of the kinds of privilege, that which consists in political 

wers is by far the most important. We do not mean to enter 
into a detailed exposition of its effects; but the particulars to 
which we shall advert will be allowed to deserve the most 
profound attention. 

A privilege made of political power, must be made either of 
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judicial power, administrative power, or legislative power. In 
our own country we have specimens of all the ways. The 
highest of all our tribunals, the tribunal of last resort, is com- 
posed of hereditary judges. The whole of the administrative 
power in a mass, is placed in the hands of an individual by the 
right of descent; which individual has also a great share of 
judicial power, in the exclusive right of pardoning: and as the 
legislative power in this country, according to the received 
theory of the constitution, is divided into three parts, two of the 
three parts exist in the shape of privilege, and yo one is free. 

No one disputes, that there ought to be no political power 
which does not exist for the good of the community ; onl that 
if in any quarter there is a single particle of it, in any shape, 
which is not for the good of the community, it ought to be 
abolished. And why ?—not merely because it is superfluous ; 
but because it is noxious. Political power is the power of 
commanding; and that implies the obligation of obeying. But 
why should I be subjected to the degradation, and the hardship, 
which may be to any degree, of submitting to the commands of 
any one, when it is for no good? Above all, why should the 
millions composing the community be subjected to the degrada- 
tion and oppression of obeying any one’s commands, when it is 
for no good ? 

But the most weighty consideration of all yet remains to be 
stated. All political power which exists in the shape of privi- 
lege has a tendency to be mischievously used. This in fact is 
true of all political power ; and therefore all wise men are for 
putting adequate checks upon it; that is, so ordering matters, 
that it shall be against the interest of those who hold it, not to 
make a good use of it. But all that portion of it which is al- 
lotted in the shape of privilege, is, to a certain degree, placed 
out of the reach of check. So far as it is so, it is most unwisely 
allotted. It is a power put into the hands of individuals, to be 
used for their own advantage, at the expense of the rest of the 
community. 

But to set up a class or order of men, by giving them powers 
which they may use for their own advantage, at the expense of 
the rest of the community, is to set up a body of enemies to the 
rest of the community ; for they will be sure to act like enemies ; 
which is, to prosecute their own advantage to the utmost, re- 
gardless of the mischief they do to the rest of the community. 
Their constant endeavour will be, to give to their power the 
most extensive operation possible. It will be gilded with all 
sorts of false colours. Writers will be hired, some with money, 
some with smiles, to serve it with all the powers of sophistry. 
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The writers who expose it, will be pursued with calumny, if there 
be no more direct mode of persecuting and putting them down. 
if there be, they will be thrown into gaols, and robbed of their 
property, till their ruin is consummated. 

Such men full well know, that in the attainment of good 
government their power of serving themselves at the expense 
of the community will be taken away. There is nothing, there- 
fore, which they hate with so much intensity as any approach 
to good government, and the men who are working with an 
effect towards the attainment of it. If they could poison all 
such men with their looks, what a heartfelt joy it would be to 
them! In the meantime, they do what they can with their 

estilential breath: they strive to poison their reputations. 

he man who appears as an advocate for good government 
they call a wretch, who wants to destroy government and sub- 
stitute anarchy ; the man who exposes the abominations of an 
unwholesome ecclesiastical establishment they call an Atheist, 
and would have us believe that he is as much detested by the 
Almighty as he is by them. 

It is very unfortunate, when a state possesses within itself 
a body of enemies, such as this. However, in committing the 
folly of giving the powers which make men the enemies of their 
fellow-citizens, the greatest mischief is done by giving legis- 
lative powers. So long as the legislative power is we 
placed, there is a remedy. The command of the legislative 
power is the supreme command ; and it can set bounds to the 
exercise of all subordinate powers, and keep it within the path 
of utility—at least, of harmlessness. But when the power of 
legislation is put in the hands of those who have an interest in 
using it for their own purposes, the descent to evil is prone and 
irresistible. 

In making these reflections, no man can forbear turning his 
thoughts to the situation of England in respect to its legisla- 
ture. Nearly one-half of the legislative power is placed in the 
hands of men who, by the tenure on which they hold it, are of 
necessity converted into a body of enemies, of the kind we have 
just described. The great object of their dread is, as we have 
seen, every approach to good government. ‘Their earnest 
desire, of course, is to prevent it; and the fact is—a lamentable 
fact assurediy—that + have it completely in their power to 
do so. 

The existence of this power is an evil, so great, that all other 
grievances in the state sink into nothing compared with it. That 
a clear-sighted and resolute people will not always endure it, is 
not to be feared; but how long it may contrive to carry on its 
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work, by fair words, and by little concessions, well-timed, it is not 
easy to foresee : cupbeiaily so long as those who take the lead 
of the people in opposing them, afford them so much encou- 
ragement, by the faintness of their desire for the progress of 
good government, and the feebleness with which they urge 
even the reforms which they approve. 

In the meantime, it behoves the people of this country deli- 
berately to mature their thoughts, about the mode of meeting so 
great an evil, the removal of which is a matter of necessity. 

In taking measures for removing evils in the machinery of 
government, it is good to accomplish the object (if accom- 
plished it be, for haif measures only indicate a weakness, which 
gives boldness to resistance, and adds to the difficulties of 
farther improvement)—with as little change as possible. We 
think that the power of the Lords to effect the incredible mis- 
chieis, fealty in their power of frustrating all schemes of 
improvement, might be taken away by a change very little per- 
ceptible. Let it be enacted, that if a bill, which has been 
ra by the House of Commons, and thrown out by the 

ouse of Lords, is renewed in the House of Commons in the 
next session of parliament, and passed, but again thrown out 
by the House of Lords, it shall, if passed a third time in the 
| H of Commons, be law, without being sent again to the 
Lords. 

What is put forward, as the great, and almost sole advantage 
of having two houses of legislation, is the security which it pro- 
vides for mature deliberation ; for it never can be thought by 
any man who has the blessing of reason, that there ought to 
be two authorities in a state, the one capable of barring what- 
ever the other would do. This would be a scheme to arrest 
the powers of ort and set the whole vessel afloat without 
a carpenter and without a pilot. It is quite certain that if 
there be two authorities, one or other must have the means of 
prevailing in the long run. The only question then is, to which 
of our two houses of parliament that power should belong. And 
this, we believe, we may consider as a question decided. We 
do not suppose that the Duke of Wellington himself would 
pronounce for the House of Lords. Whether he would discern 
the consequences may be doubtful ; but this he would certainly 
see, that it would not be submitted to. If anywhere there be 
two legislative assemblies—one under efficient obligations to 
legislate for the good of the community, the other under no 
obligations but to legislate for their own good—the power of 
prevailing in the long run, given to one or the other, involves 
the whole of the difference between good government and bad. 
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The powers of legislation exercised for the good of the people 
is good government ; the powers of legislation exercised for 
the good of any set of men is bad government, and is naturall 
carried to excess; for the good of the set can only be pursue 
at the expense of the community. The set are, therefore, 
always in fear. Fear is essentially cruel. Every thing which 
looks like opposition is savagely punished; terror is the se- 
curity in wih they confide ; and the reign of terror is theirs. 

The expedient which we propose would be an effectual anti- 
dote to those evils, and would at the same time afford all the 
security against — legislation which can be derived 
from a House of Lords. We are happy to see that Mr. 
Roebuck has taken up the idea of this expedient, and has 
given notice of a motion on the subject for next session of par- 
lament. We think, however, that he has given too little time 
for consummating the operation. The evil will be alleged of 
postponing good measures; but on most of the measures on 
which immediate decision is of importance, there is not much 
likelihood of opposition between the two Houses; and on the 
great questions of constitutional improvement a little delay is 
not a great evil. Take, for example, the questions of the 
ballot, of shortening the duration of parliaments, of equalizing 
the constituencies—the interval which we propose between the 
first passing of a bill for any of these great objects in the 
House of Commons, and the time for its becoming law inde- 
pendently of the votes of the Lords, would not have many evil 
consequences ; and the strong attention which would be kept 
fixed upon it in the meantime, would make it better understood, 
and more sure in its operation. 

If we are told that this expedient of ours would no doubt be 
effectual to its end, if we could obtain it, but that to such a 
measure as this the Lords will never give their consent; we 
answer that, in a case of necessity, what cannot be obtained in 
one way must in another; and the probability is, that this 
being seen by the Lords, they will not hold out to the last. 
But if they do, the House of Commons have only to proceed a 
step farther, and declare that bills, as passed by them « certain 
number of times, and at certain intervals, are law. This reso- 
lution the people would hail with transport, and make the 
enactments lied by their obedience; and from that moment the 
House of Lords is blotted out. The thing would be done as 

uietly as —— a money bill. Collision! What could they 
do? They would draw the sword. So do a gang of as many 

smugglers on the coast; but this does not alarm the nation. 
e shall be told, perhaps, that the judges would not recog- 
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nise such laws, and would refuse to enforce them. A good 
many of them would have an itching that way, we have no 
manner of doubt; but they are men who look which way the 
wind blows. When the nation, and the nation’s representa- 
tives, in their determination to effect the removal of an into- 
lerable evil, have not allowed the House of Lords to stand in 
the way, the judges will not be slow to infer that neither will 
they be allowed to stand in the way. It is easy to supply the 
place of judges who set themselves up against the legislature. 
It has been hinted by Lord John Russell (for he is one of 
those who like to make themselves known by circumlocution, 
rather than by plain speaking, when their inclinations and 
those of the community are not quite in accord) that there 
is no occasion for any reform of the House of Peers; and 
in this he has been copied, which was a matter of course, 
by the Aanianey Aenea To be sure, their arguments are 
not calculated to make great impression. ‘The Lords, they 
tell us, will grow wiser. We therefore have their word for 
this great event, on which so much of our happiness de- 
ag and it much concerns us to consider the value of it. 
irst of all, we must think who the men are, who call upon us 
for such a stretch of our confidence, upon a matter to us of 
infinite moment. What if they are mistaken in their word, 
thus pledged for the Lords? Will it not be a great satisfac- 
tion to us to find ourselves the victims of aristocratic misrule, 
because Lord John Russell and the Attorney-General told us 
not to expect it? Let us, therefore, deliberately ask ourselves, 
whether it is more likely that they are mistaken in this word of 
theirs, or the contrary? If we should suppose, with them, that 
the light which is shining upon the rest of the community, and 
which may be expected, as they justly say, to shine every year 
with greater and greater force, will not permit the Lords to 
remain in the same thick darkness in which they are as yet 
immersed, will their greater degree of intelligence render them 
less disposed to pursue their own interests? Is such a suppo- 
sition as this agreeable to our experience of human nature? 
Will not the Lords like to have power, as well after the wisdom 
of their inferiors has forced itself in some degree among them, 
as before? And will they not like as well to make that power 
available to their own ends, at the expense of the community ? 
It is not to the ignorance of the aristocracy that we owe all our 
evils, but to a much deeper rooted cause—the preference which 
every man has of himself to another. Do Lord John and the 
Attorney-General really advise us to submit to the miseries 
of aristocratic misrule, till the wisdom of the Lords gets the 
VOL. IT. NO. IV. x 
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better of this propensity? The shallowness of the view in 
which such a thought could originate is not the least remark- 
able thing in this emphatic advice. Lord John and his col- 
leagues only expect this degree of wisdom to exist among the 
Lords, when it exists to such a degree in the community that 
they cannot remain devoid of it. ‘This implies a state of things 
in which no man prefers himself to his neighbour—a state in 
which every man values his neighbour's good as much as his 
own; for assuredly Lord John and his colleagues will admit 
that the Lords are the very last portion of the community whom 
this angelical spirit will reach. But is it possible Lord John 
and his colleagues should not see, that when the human mind 
has reached this stage of perfection, every man governs himself 
accurately, according to the truest principles of well-doing ; and 
all government by others becomes useless; government ceases 
to exist. It follows with the force of demonstration, that we 
may trust to the wisdom of the Lords for their assent to good 
government, then, when government altogether becomes un- 
necessary, and not one moment sooner. 

There is only one other pretence we can think of, which can 
be held up in favour of Lord John’s advice—that the Lords 
will grow wise enough to see the danger of resisting the will of 
the people. 

To trust to this security is not in our opinion a wise scheme 
of governing; and to recommend it would assuredly be a great 
inconsistency in Lord John. Lord John is one of that class, 
or tribe, or sect, who dread the people. The impetus of the 
people is, according to them, one of the great evils in society, 
against which adequate securities can hardly ever be taken; 
and yet it is here proposed to make it an ever-acting power in 
the state. Where one power is employed for the counteraction 
of another, it must work whenever the other works. But the 
will of the Lords to benefit themselves at the expense of the 
rest of the community is in perpetual action ;—so then must 
the impetus of the people, which restrains it. This, in the 
opinion of reformers, is not a desirable state of things, even if 
we were to admit the inadmissible supposition that it could 
exist permanently. It would imply a state of perpetual excite- 
ment; and what would add enormously even to that evil—a 
feeling of hostility between the higher and other classes in 
perpetual and vehement action. To be in this state is, as far 
as it goes, to be in a state of anarchy. The aim of all the 
arrangements of government, so far as they have not grown 
like trees, as Sir James Mackintosh would have them, but have 
been made under the guidance of reason, with a view to public 
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good, is to trust no important series of results to uncertain 
causes—to impulses, which may or may not have place. 

Lord John, and they whose thoughts run in the same 
channel with his, talk to us loudly about institutions; hold a 
language about institutions, as if no body had a regard for them 
but themselves; taking care, a large proportion of them, to 
include all abuses under the name of institutions. Well, then, 
we desire them to remark, that we, whom they calumniate as 
the enemies of institutions, because we are the enemies of abuses, 
are for checking the Lords by an institution ; just as we are for 
securing all the other points of good government by institutions, 
and not by the irregular impulses of the people. Our institu- 
tion, too, is the simplest thing in the world. It is merely that 
the assent of the Lords to a law deemed necessary for the public 
good, by the nation’s house of legislation, shall, after a period 
of refusal, be unnecessary. Is not this better than bringing 
down the people upon them onevery occasion? Does not Lord 
John think enough, to perceive, that the people have only two 
modes of acting in such a way as to coerce a body of powerful 
men ?—It is either by violence; or the prospect of violence, so 
near as to be terrifying; and this prospect of violence, so near 
as to be terrifying, is what Lord John proposes to make the 
habitual medicine of the state. Also we. the reformers, who 
wish to gain all our ends by institutions, that is, by established 
organs, adequate to the purpose, are the people to be dis- 
trusted for their want of regard to institutions. If, indeed, 
nothing is to be institution, in the language of our aristocratical 
revilers, but established organs for preserving aristocratical 
abuses, we are their enemies, and will assuredly persevere till 
we have destroyed them. 

In taking away, however, from the Lords such power of 
legislation as we cannot secure from being used for bad pur- 
poses we would grant to’ them other powers, the mischievous 
use of which we should have the means of preventing. They 
should obtain both the right of voting for members of the house 
of representatives, and the right of being chosen members. We 
think that this would be attended with several good effects. It 
would hold out motives to all the young men of that class who 
had ambition for high place in the service of the state, to 
cultivate the qualifications which would give them pre-eminence 
in the field of free competition, and recommend them to the 
highest trusts. It ool make a spontaneous change in the 
education of that class; they would seek to become, and there- 
fore would become, intellectual men; and they would have 
adequate motives to cultivate the good opinion of “y people, 
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by the practice of all the virtues which render men valuable and 
acceptable to one another. They would become men of worth, 
in the highest and most endearing sense of the word; and 
possessing the means of doing good to others in a higher degree 
than men of inferior wealth, they would be more looked up to, 
and their wishes would be more consulted. ‘They would still, 
if they chose, be the foremost men in the state, and with a happi- 
ness of which at present they have no conception. 

We shall speedily, no 5 Morey hear, from those who make 
loyalty a virtue, whether well or ill bestowed,—that is to say, 
from those with whom in affairs of state the good of the sone 
passes for nothing, but whom at last the people have learned 
to know, and are prepared, when the season comes, to treat as 
they deserve,—a loud accusation. 

We shall be told, that, by this reasoning of ours, we destroy 
the foundation of monarchy as well as of aristocracy. 

But those men, who have the monarchy appetite, at least the 
cant of it, for their virtue, and care for no other, are very shallow 
agree yes they never see more of a thing than its outside. 

e tell them, that monarchy rests on grounds totally different 
from those of aristocracy; and they are the great enemies of 
monarchy, who try to confound the two. 

There is a great deal of foundation for what was urged with 
so much earnestness by the French Economistes, and by the 
penetrating | pe eg a Hobbes,—that the interest of the 
monarch, and the interest of the people, are not opposite, but 
identical. 

Let us take the leading particulars, and look at them for a 
moment. 

The Greatness of a King, to begin with that, is doubtless 
dependent upon, and measured by, the greatness of his people. 
What has made the King of England -for centuries hold the 
high rank which he has done among the sovereigns of the earth ? 
Not the numbers of his subjects. Not the riches of his soil. 
What then ?—-The riches, that is, the productive powers of his 
eg who were prompted to exert Pmt because they 

new that what they produced, they should have liberty to 
enjoy. Queen Elizabeth appears to have had more than a 
glimpse of this truth. When told that she was reproached for 
being shabby, what did she reply ?—*« My riches,” she said, 
“ are in the pockets of my sal where they are much better 
placed than in mine; and therefore it is my resolution to take 
out of those pockets, not as much as possible, but as little.” 

Next, for his GLory. Abstracting from the Greatness, the 
grounds of which we have explored in the preceding para- 
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graph, what can that consist in but the high qualities of his 
ple—their copious Pee meee of all that contributes to well- 
ing—their fame for high intelligence, for their skill in all the 
arts which supply the conveniences or ornaments of life—their 
love of their country, which gives them happiness—their social 
and domestic virtues? ‘To be at the head of such a people, is 
to be at the very summit of glory. 

And what, after this, has a king to wish for? A people, who 
themselves abound in all the means both of comfortable and 
of elegant living, will consider it for their own decoration that 
their king shall be pre-eminent in this, as in other respects. A 
king indeed, placed in these elevating circumstances, will be 
far above entering into a competition with his subjects in the 
tasteless display of wealth, or thinking any part of his dignity 
to consist in being able to make more waste than any other 
man in his dominions. He has better means of distinction. 

How is it then, it will be asked in contradiction to us, that 
our kings of England, for example, have always been so much 
misled? When have they considered their GREATNESS as iden- 
tified with the freedom and happiness of their people? When 
have they considered it their GLory to be at the head of a 
people eminent for their intellectual attainments and their 
moral worth? Experience, we shall be told, is against us. 

The account of this matter is (for the fact is not to be dis- 
puted) that our kings have always linked themselves with the 
aristocracy. and have committed the grievous blunder of thinking 
the interests of the aristocracy the same with their own. They 
have degraded themselves by becoming the creatures of the 
aristocracy. ‘They have no independent power, because they 
have separated themselves from the people. The aristocracy, 
after making them dependent upon themselves, have made a 
stalking-horse of them ;—have talked in very lofty terms of 


their authority, and the obedience due to it, because they can 


employ it all for their own use, and with the vast advantage of 
having the king for a screen. The power of the sovereign has 
been converted into their power: no wonder they like it. But 
till that was brought about, how did they behave? Let history 
answer the question. They were the king’s antagonists, and 
his oppressors ; and it was only by the aid of the people that he 
was ever able to make head against them. What was the contest 
with the Stuarts, but a contest to determine whether the king 
was to be master, or the aristocracy? If the king could rule 
without a parliament, the king was to be the master ; if he could 
not, the aristocracy was to be the master, because the aristo- 
cracy at that time made the parliament. In this contest the 
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aristocracy had the es for the first time, of drawing the 
e 


people to their side—gulled as they were by the name repre- 
sentative—as if a man, because he was called a representative, 
would take care of the people's interests, though put into par- 
liament only to take care of the interests of the aristocracy, and 
turned out when he failed to do so. 

This contest was decided against the king, for ever; he dis- 
covered that he could not rule but in subservience to parlia- 
ment. And what, in consequence, has he done? He has put 
his neck into the collar of the aristocracy, and to this hour 
tugs like a pack-horse at their waggon. He might have 
done better for himself, and better for the state;—he might 
have joined with the people in rescuing parliament from the 
gripe of the aristocracy; and then he would have been really 
subservient to nothing but the public interest, which he would 
have felt to be his. 

Ever since the expulsion of the Stuarts, what has been 
the situation of the King of England in the hands of the 
aristocracy—his master, as well as the people’s? Read the 
authentic documents in Coxe’s biographical works, from Marl- 
borough to Pelham inclusive. What was the government 
of England during the reigns of William, of Anne, of George 
the First, and George the Second, but a disgusting struggle 
among the aristocracy who should have the power of plun- 
dering the people? without its being thought necessary by a 
man among them to make even the pretence that a regard for 
the public good entered among his motives. There is no where 
else to be found such a display of immorality—of the utter 
abandonment of principle—of hardened, unblushing rapacity, 
as characterized the aristocracy in those days. ‘The business 
of a minister was, by his intrigues, by his personal or family 
interest, to get a majority of those marauders to support him 
in parliament. The man who had obtained this, the king was 
obliged to make minister; and George the Second, with great 
bitterness, told the Chancellor Hardwicke, that whoever was 
minister was king in this country—not the cypher who bore 
the name. 

There is no doubt that when a king is afraid of his people, 
and believes that he is only safe by being able to crush 
them, he has cogent motives to govern ill, and that in every 
possible way; to hinder his people from knowing; to hinder 
them from speaking; to plunder them to the utmost, for the 
sake of gorging those whose profligate assistance he may require ; 
and to subject them to the most atrocious revenge for any ap- 
pearance of a disposition to dispute his will. But when a king 
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is satisfied that his throne is estabished on the rooted conviction 
in the minds of his people that it is good for them, he has no 
fear to provide against; no blackguards to hire, either to 
debase the understandings of the people, or to shed their blood. 
He has no higher ground of rejoicing than the blessings in 
which his people rejoice—plenty of the good things of life, with 
minds sufficiently cultivated to use them all to the best ad- 
vantage. 

And if it be true, that the interest of a king is not irreconcil- 
able with the interests of his people, it is not yet proved that 
his office is an unnecessary one, or unattended with advantages 
which in no other way can be so perfectly attained. 

A first magistrate is necessary; that is a fixed and undis- 
puted point. The necessity of unity in matters of administra- 
tion, the use of concentrated responsibility, and many other 
considerations, seem to place the balance of advantage on the 
side of the individuality of the first magistrate. He should be 
one, and not two, or more. 

But if so, the only question which remains is,—whether he 
should be hereditary, or elective. 

The chief advantage urged on the side of electiveness is the 
security for talent. With an hereditary first magistrate, the 
degree of talent is a matter of chance ; with an elective, a high 
degree is tolerably certain. 

If we allow this to be so, we have still the question to answer, 
whether the security for talent in the chief magistrate is a 
matter of much importance. 

As it is very certain that he must govern in subservience to 
parliament; and as parliament will soon be chosen by the 
people, and responsible to the people, we should say that it is 
not in this country a matter of much importance. 

It is clear to reason, and well proved by experience, that 
when the chief magistrate attempts to act as his own minister, 
he dves no good, but evil; and if he chooses for his ministers, 
as in the above circumstances he must do, men agreeable to the 
parliament, he cannot go far wrong: they will always be, if not 
the very best men, among the best that are to be had. 

In these circumstances, there are advantages of a very solid 
nature, on the side of the hereditary principle. ‘Ihe choice of 
the chief magistrate, if he is elective, must be given cither to 
the parliament, or to the people. The evils are so obvious of 
giving the choice of the great administrative organ of govern- 
ment to the legislative organ, that we believe it has never been 
seriously contemplated. It would be the most effectual of all 
contrivances to fill that body with faction, to light up the evil 
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passions, and to engross the minds of members with any thing 
rather than the interests of the country, the care of which, even 
in minute detail, is their great and infinitely important duty. 
The choice by the people is perhaps less pregnant with evil. 
But the agitation which must be created by so important a 
choice as that of head of the state, even for a few years, per- 
vading the whole mass of the population, and carrying with it all 
the solicitations, all the intrigues, all the misrepresentations, all 
the calumnies, and all the estrangements, which it creates, is very 
unfavourable to all that is good in the minds of the people ; 
among whom quietness and harmony, when they know that the 
securities for good government are firmly placed im their hands, 
are most desirable for every kind of prosperity—their prosperity 
in wealth, their prosperity in intellect, their prosperity in morals, 
and in all the ornaments of life. 

If ever the King of England becomes clear-sighted enough 
to see that he has been very ill-advised, in leaning upon a 
corrupt aristocracy, and a corrupt church, as the two crutches 
without which he could not stand; and that he may rest with 
assurance on the solid advantages to the people, inherent in 
his office ; he will occupy a far more exalted station in the social 
union than he has hitherto done. He will feel that he reigns 
in the reason and understanding of his people; which is a more 
steady reliance, than that reigning in their hearts, which he has 
hitherto heard so much about, and to so little purpose. 


P,Q. 








Art. IT. 

Cours d’ Histoire Moderne, par M. Guizot, Professeur d’ Histoire 
a la Faculté des Lettres de Paris—(consisting of ) Histoire 
Générale de la Civilisation en Europe, depuis la Chute de l Em- 
pire Romain jusqu'a la Revolution Francaise, | vol. Histoire 
de la Civilisation Francaise depuis la Chute de I’ Empire 
Romain jusqu'en L759, only 5 i published. 

T is not many years since an English nobleman, who long 
performed his duties of hereditary Sabtaten, under no appre- 
hension of unfitness, on his part, or distrust of his abilities, on 
that of the public, declared to a brother Peer that he knew no 
more of the history of England than what he had learnt in 

Shakspeare. Since the period to which this fact belongs there 

has been a considerable improvement in the education of all 

classes. Yet if we could obtain equally unreserved confessions, 
it is probable that the increase of historical knowledge, in any 
valuable sense of the term, would be found still to be a rare 
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acquirement among our public men. Few indeed, who have 
been at a tolerably good school, will not be able to repeat the 
list of English Sovereigns, with the dates of their accession, 
and the principal events of their reigns, as they are given in 
Goldsmith’s history, or some more recent abridgment. Most 
of our legislators will, besides, be found to have, at some period, 
been moved by a certain degree of secret shame, to make their 
way through the pages of Hume. But the number of those who 
may have made a serious study of history, as an indispensable 
ae ge for an enlightened discharge of their parliamentary 
uties, will, we fear, be found very small. 

Statements of this kind are certainly difficult to be proved ; 
but the present is one not likely to be questioned. hen, as 
it happens with the regular branches of public education, the 
average of knowledge acquired by the mass of those who have 
been trained under the system is in value far below the ex- 
penditure of time and property which it occasions, though 
there may exist a strong general conviction of the fact, the 
assertion of that conviction is invidious, and exposed to a flat 
denial. It is obvious indeed, but, when denied, not easily sub- 
stantiated, that, out of ten who have passed between twelve 
and thirteen years in the study of Latin and Greek, nine can 
make scarcely any use of those two languages for any purpose 
of utility or rational amusement. The case is, however, very 
different in regard to the knowledge of which we are now 
lamenting the scarcity. The difficulty here would be to prove 
the existence: for it will not easily be supposed that men will 
generally become well acquainted with any thing which is 
slightly thought of, if not totally neglected, in the system of 

ublic education ; and so it unfortunately happens in regard to 
istory. 

The accidental connexion of ancient history with the study 
of Latin and Greek, which makes up the main literary depart- 
ment cultivated in our universities, gives an opportunity to 
some of the more zealous tutors to oblige a few of their pupils 
to become acquainted with the historical periods described by 
Herodotus and Thucydides. Roman history fares generally 
worse; for very few undergraduates can take up the whole of 
Livy for their examination, much less fill up the chasms of the 
narrative from other sources.* The second Decad is the portion 





* Two class-books have been for some years published in Germany, which might 
be used with advantage at the universities, if (what we cannot help calling) an 
affectation of extreme classical purity, besides other objections arising from want of 
uniformity in the studies carried on privately by the different colleges, did not pre- 
clude the use of such books. The titles of these works are Antiqua Historia ex ipsis 
veterum Scriptorum Latinorum narrationibus collecta, 2 vols., 8v0.—Anliqua Historia ex 
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most usually read. But even such an imperfect acquaintance 
with ancient history as this incidental study (for language is the 
immediate object) of two fragments of that history is likely 
to produce is by no means a necessary condition for taking 
a degree. From the circumstance that Herodotus presents 
little difficulty to the student, though a portion of his work is 
very frequently chosen for the examination required to obtain 
a common certificate from the examiners, he is not among the 
Greek writers preferred for the display of scholarship demanded 
from the young men who aim at honours. As the being able 
to translate Livy cannot be considered a great feat of scholar- 
ship—and as accurate knowledge of the historical narrative 
makes no remarkable show in the schools (the — of examina- 
tion), the diligent and able students are disinclined to historical 
books, and take the poets in preference. It may therefore be 
truly said that, in general, ancient history forms no important 
~ of the university education. Dr. Cardwell, the public pro- 
essor of ancient history at Oxford, has for some years attracted 
a numerous audience to his terminal lectures,* by the transient 
interest produced by the taste and talent with which he treats 
detached subjects of classical antiquities. The professor of 
modern history, after having several times attempted, in vain, to 
collect a class, was obliged to be silent. The truth is, that no 
kind of knowledge whatever will be attended to at any place 
of education, unless it is a means of distinction at the examina- 
tions ; and no kind of knowledge will be made a subject of exami- 
nation in which the examiners (who, during the time of our 
intimate acquaintance with Oxford, were frequently not much 
older or te higher in the ranks of literature than the examinees) 
cannot also distinguish themselves. Hence the almost im- 
possibility of enlarging the circle of studies which limits the 
ground-work of education in a place which ought to compete 
with the first universities of Europe. Some men of higher 





ipsis velerum Scriptorum Grecorum narrationibus contexta, 4 vols., 8vo. Both are 
compiled by Jo. Godofr. Eichhorn. The latter work is printed on very bad paper, 
and abounds in typographical errors. But if ancient history should, at any future 
period, be made a regular and serious study, under a pubic professor, we conceive 
that no better text-buoks than these could be adopted. It is true that, as the various 
portions of the narrative are taken from different writers, the style is very unequal. 
But the passages from each writer are commonly very long, and all with references 
tv the originals; so that this very circumstance might give occasion to appropriate 
remarks on the authors themselves, the periods to which they belong, and the pecu- 
liarities of their styles—These observations are made in reference to the system of 
education at Oxford; but we have reason to believe that they are substantially 
applicable to Cambridge. 

* By terminal lectures those are understood which the public professors are, in 
some cases, expected, in others obliged (according to the foundation statute), to 
deliver every term. 
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standing have of late been appointed examiners at Oxford; 
but though a few among these able and learned individuals 
have contributed to raise the standard of public honours, they 
have it not in their power to multiply the subjects of examina- 
tion. That could only be done if the university professors 
were the regular instructors as well as examiners ; enjoying, of 
course, the privilege of appointing, at the beginning of every 
scholastic year, a course of study for the whole body of under- 
graduates. 

The general disregard of historical studies in English edu- 
cation becomes a melancholy topic of reflection in the presence 
of the work which is the subject of this article. But before we 
say a word on the book itself, we must endeavour to obviate 
a just prejudice which attaches itself to the name of M. Guizot. 
He is known in England chiefly as one of the principal 
instruments of the profoundly immoral, as well as despotic 
régime which France is now enduring. One of the detestable 
arts of that system, as of the system of Napoleon, of which it is 
an imitation, is to seek out, and place in stations of eminence, 
all the most distinguished abilities in the nation, provided they 
are willing to prostitute themselves to its service. In the 
capacity of a tool of this system, though we belicve him to be 
greatly more sincere than most of the other tools, we have 
nothing to say for M. Guizot. But in the more honourable 
character which he had earned for himself as a professor and 
as a literary man, before practical politics assailed him with 
their temptations and their corrupting influences, he deserves to 
be regarded with very different feelings. He is among the first, 
if not the very first, of a school of writers on history, and the 
philosophy of history, which has arisen within the last twenty 
years, and which, though to the infinite discredit of our country 
it has scarcely been heard of here, is, in all the other countries 
of civilised Europe, known and estimated as it deserves. 

The Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe (a work complete 
in itself), and the five volumes which have appeared of the 
Histoire de la Civilisation en France, may be cited as models 
of the manner in which history should be studied—its facts 
made to elucidate one another, and the workings of the great 
determining causes traced through the complication of their 
multifarious effects. The character of M. Guizot’s writings is 
besides so popular and attractive, that they may be said to be 
addressed to every one who, being previously acquainted with 
a mere outline of the history of Europe, from the decline of the 
Roman empire to the end of the sixteenth century, has also the 
still more necessary preparation of what might be called an ethical 
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taste—that is, an interest in the workings of external events 
upon man, and the reaction of man's mind upon the world that 
surrounds him. The applause with which the lectures, which 
make up these two works, were heard at Paris, proves that 
among the educated classes of that capital there exists far more 
of the taste just mentioned than in the corresponding ranks of 
society among us. Were any such taste alive in England, the 
works of M. Guizot—(nay, the works of a constellation of 
French historical writers, which may well excite the emulation 
of even the most advanced and refined nations*)-—would not 
be generally unknown on this side of the Channel. Even a 
recent writer, who, though he began to print his work on the 
English Commonwealth one year before the publication of 
M. Guizot’s Civilization in Europe, seems to have kept it on 
the anvil till 1832, takes no further notice of his illustrious 
contemporary and fellow-labourer upon a much ampler scale, 
than a dry controversy with him in a note near the end of his 
first volume, and a ‘See Mably and Guizot’ in the more inte- 
resting one, which contains his ‘ Proofs and Documents.’ One 
can easily understand why a writer who chiefly cultivates the 
valuable but not very attractive erudition of the mere anti- 
quarian, should turn away from the pages of a more philoso- 
phical historian. But that the mass of the reading public, 
among whom few persons would not be ashamed to be found 
ignorant of the French language, should remain unacquainted 
with Guizot’s historical Lectures, betrays an evident misdirec- 
tion in the process of their instruction. It shows that French 
is cultivated as a mere accomplishment—for show; and that 
for any of the more essential purposes of a liberal education, it 
is not cultivated at all. Few, very few of the vast numbers 
who are taught French at school, acquire the habit of reading 
that language with ease ; and this may account for the general 
ignorance of modern French literature in England.+ Yet, if 





* We need only allude to Thierry, Barante, Cousin, Villemain, and their nume- 
rous pupils and suecessors—together with the many writers who, without partici- 
pating in its extravagances, have issued from the St. Simonian school. We confine 
our examples to those writers who may be considered to represent the new historical 
method of the present age in France: omitting those, however eminent, who might 
have been produced at any other period in the development of the national intellect. 

¢ Of the universality and density of this ignorance, striking instances are con- 
tinually offering themselves. In the present year, 1835, a new Review, calling 
itself the ‘ British and Foreign,’ and professing to devote peculiar attention to 
foreign literature and silasiae—ie an introductory address, written gencrally in a 
liberal spirit, speaks of the obligations of the human mind to France in the present 
era as limited to ‘ what we owe to the modern chemists, natural historians, mathe- 
maticians, and astronomers of France.’ The writer was evidently unaware that 
France had, since the Revolution, produced a single distinguished name in any other 
department. And it is our firm conviction, that most of the literary men of celebrity 
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the young mind were properly trained, through English reading, 
so that among the multitude of purchasers in the book-market 
there were but one-fourth who either wished for instruction, or 
could derive amusement from anything requiring the slightest 
expense of intellect or thought, the English booksellers would 
not have omitted the publication of, at least, Guizot’s Civiliza- 
tion of Europe, in English. ‘That volume by itself is not only 
invaluable to the philosopher, and most interesting to every 
reader of cultivated intelligence, but is admirably suited to be 
put into the hands of young people near the close of their 
pupillary instruction, immediately after they have read Koch’s 
Tableau des Révolutions de l'Europe. Guizot's lectures would 
unite and arrange in the mind the dry facts of the Tableau ;— 
would not only fix them in the memory, but transform them 
into that practical wisdom which the ancients expected from 
history, and which, considering the increased experience of 
ages, and our greater wealth in historical documents, our own 
age has an infinitely higher right to demand. It would, lastly, 
perform what, in regard to Koch's Abridgment, as we have it, 
is of the highest importance—for it would help a sensible 
teacher, and still more a sensible learner, to correct the false 
and mischievous views which the French continuator, one of 
the conservative sages (if we do not mistake) of the restored 
Bourbons, has attached to the original work. 

M. Guizot’s manner of treating history will be best exhi- 
bited by specimens. Could we venture to give extracts in the 
author’s own language, we should feel more sure of interesting 
our readers; but the conviction which we have already ex- 
pressed, that the number of those who in this country can freely 
take in the meaning of philosophical French writing is compa- 
ratively very small, absolutely prevents our indulging ourselves 
in quotations. We cannot, on the other hand, feel satisfied 
that we are able to do full justice to our author in our transla- 
tions of detached passages. He who, with a sufficient com- 
mand of the two languages, should undertake a version of these 
works, would be able gradually to lead the English reader into 
a familiarity with a certain phraseology—with a peculiar set of 
figurative or allusive expressions, the philosophic significance 
of which is clear and determinate in the author’s mind, and is 





in Great Britain at the present time are ignorant of the very existeace of any French 
writers of eminence (except, indeed, Madame de Staél) posterior to Voltaire and 
Rousseau: although it is a fact, recognised by all the rest of Europe, that the last 
twenty years are the most brilliant period in the literary history of France—a period 
in which she has not only produced her very greatest writer (Paul-Louis Courier), and 
a host of first-rate works in the most various departments, but in which the tone and 
character of French intellect has undergone a complete transformation. 
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seized at once by all educated Frenchmen, but which imply 
combinations of ideas not equally familiar to the English reader. 
The national mind of no two countries advances in exactly the 
same track: every nation, which is rapidly progressive in in- 
tellect, has innumerable meanings to express, which have not 
yet arisen in the national mind of any other country ; and pos- 
sesses phrases which at once summon up those meanings, and 
which other countries can only gradually learn to understand. 
There is a way to translate, not words, but style, by means of 
which, without destroying individuality, the translator should 
render such works as have an European interest into an Eu- 
ropean style. We are quite opposed to the abolition of national 
forms of thought, which necessarily produce peculiar forms of 
expression ; but, like national dress, these should be allowed to 
_ at home, and when engaged in our domestic concerns. 

or the concerns of the human mind, for the great interests of 
European civilization, we should, by mutual consent, endeavour 
to modify such forms of thought and expression as produce a 
feeling of strangeness ; and, whilst we carefully avoided all cor- 
ruptions or distortions of individual languages, we should strive 
after a general assimilation of tone and manner. This may be 
done by means of able translations of eminent casos | as 
those with which we are at present’ concerned ; but it is im- 
practicable in the version of detached passages. A meta- 
phor, a sentiment, for instance, too French (we might say, 
too Continental) to be verbally translated into English, must 
in such a case be omitted, or something so different be substi- 
tuted as must destroy the character of the passage. In the 
translation of a long work, however, the outlandish phrase may 
be half suppressed the first time it occurs, in the hope that, by 
means of an imperfect version, the reader may on the next 
occasion be ready to approach nearer to the original: in fact, 
the translator of a long work has a constant opportunity to 
gain over the national ear by means of the universal under- 
standing. For let it be observed, that what people object 
chiefly against are not words, but combinations, figures, forms 
of thought ;—and that, whilst they imagine they dislike such 
expressions because they are not national, the true source of 
the objection is their not understanding the meaning—or even 
mistaking it. 

In spite of the difficulty which we have attempted to de- 
scribe, we will introduce detached passages in English, begging 
the indulgence of our readers, if in general we content our- 
selves with very imperfect imitations. We have also to apo- 
logize for not attempting to give a general abstract of the 
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works before us, on the obvious ground that they themselves 
are a very compressed abstract. Our purpose is to invite 
readers to M. Guizot’s works, and encourage a taste for his 
manner of treating history. 

The subject of M. Guizot’s Lectures, as the titles of the two 
collections express it, is Civilization. The course of 1828 com- 
prehends the history of European Civilization in general. In 
the subsequent courses, the series of which was interrupted by 
the political events which in an evil hour engaged the Professor 
in the vulgar career of politics, he commenced filling up that 
general outline with facts and illustrations taken from the history 
of his own country. The sources of civilization being the same 
among the whole European family, the philosophical historian 
may choose any of the nations where the growth of civilization 
has been continuous and vigorous, as an example, applicable 
to all the rest, under certain modifications which must be 
learnt from the detailed history of each. It was natural that 
M. Guizot should prefer France ; yet it must be acknowledged 
that his reasons for that choice justify it, independently of his 
national predilections, and the peculiar interest of the subject to 
the audience he was addressing. He considers the general 
progress of European civilization to be more faithfully imaged 
in the history of France than in that of any other country. 

Two things (says M. Guizot) present themselves to the 
mind, when we assert that a country is highly civilized: an 
organization of the national body, which makes the advantages 
of union greatly preponderate over the inconveniences and 
necessary evils of social restraints; and a free and vigorous 
development of the mental powers and moral faculties in indi- 
viduals. 

When we say that a country advances in civilization, we may 
mean that external life is becoming more secure and more 
agreeable—that mankind are improving their physical condi- 
tion, subduing the powers of nature more and more to their 
use, and so improving their social arrangements, that all the 
conjunct operations which constitute social life are better per- 
formed than before: Or we may mean that the mental faculties 
of mankind are unfolding themselves—that a higher spiritual 
culture is introducing itself—that the individuals of whom 
society is made up, are advancing more and more towards the 
perfection of their nature—that the national mind is becoming 
wiser, nobler, more humane, or more refined, and that more 
numerous or more admirable individual examples of genius, 
talent, or heroism are manifesting themselves. When we use 
the word civilization in its largest sense, we, according to 
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M. Guizot, include in it both these requisites: the improve- 
ment of society and outward life, and that of the inward nature 
of man. If either improves, and the other does not improve 
along with it, we have no confidence in the reality, or in the 
durability of the improvement; we do not consider it as a per- 
manent advance in civilization. The two elements do not 
always keep pace with each other; but when either of them 
advances, it surely paves the way for the other. When either 
gets the start, it is soon arrested till the other has overtaken 
it; and for the healthy and rapid advancement of both, it is of 
great importance that their development should take place 
pari passu. 

M. Guizot is of opinion, that though other countries may 
have for a time outstripped France in one or other of these two 
constituents of civilization, there is no country in which the 
two have accompanied each other so closely, and been deve- 
loped so harmoniously together. This opinion he substantiates 
by a critical survey of the civilization of all the principal nations 
of Europe: the substance of which we will extract, because, 
though it does not exemplify M. Guizot’s historical method, it 
is a specimen of his general tone of thought, and is ingenious, 
and much of it eminently just and important. 

He begins with England. English civilization (we adopt M. 
Guizot’s ideas, but do not bind ourselves by the laws of trans- 
lation) has been mainly directed to the improvement of the 
social arrangements, and of everything relating to external life : 
its physical comfort—its freedom—and even its morality; but 
still, external well-being, and such inward culture only as has 
a direct and evident bearing on external well-being, have en- 
gaged the greatest part of the attention of the English national 
mind. Society, in England, has developed itself more nobly 
and more brilliantly than man: immediate and narrow applica- 
tions have been more thought of than principles: the nation 
makes a greater figure in history, than the individuals who 
compose it. This eagerness for outward results—this com- 
parative indifference to truth for itself, and to the development 
and exercise of the human faculties for themselves, M. Guizot 
considers to be perceptible even in our most purely specu- 
lative philosophers—for instance, our metaphysicians. With 
less questionable accuracy, he affirms the absence of interest in 
general and commanding views, to have been, at all periods, 
characteristic of the nation at large. ‘I turn my eyes to 
the period of the greatest intellectual activity of England ; 
to the epochs when ideas, when the workings of the national 
intellect, have occupied the greatest place in her history— 
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the political and religious convulsions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Every one knows what a prodigious 
commotion took place at that period in the English mind. 
Can any one tell me what great philosophical system, what 
general doctrines, that have since spread themselves over 
Europe, this commotion gave birth to? It produced immense 
and admirable consequences; it created new and better insti- 
tutions and manners ; nor did it act only upon the social life, 
but also upon the spiritual condition of man; it gave rise to 
sects, and enthusiasts; but it did little, directly at least, to 
enlarge the horizon of the human mind—it did not kindle one 
of those great intellectual torches which illuminate an epoch.’ 

The power of religion has been greater in England than in 
any country whatever. ‘The earnestness and concentration of 
the convictions which have impelled the English religious par- 
ties have hardly a parallel in history ; and their convictions have 
acted largely on their outward lives. But all their zeal has been 
spent practically. Leading and luminous views have seldom, 
if ever, issued from among them. The speculations of English 
divines have generally been confined by some political aim— 
have been limited to the removal of some definite and local 
evil, or to the mere refitting and patching up of old doctrines. 
The spirit of England is practical. The nation has had, and 
still possesses, great minds; but neither in number nor power 
(though the latter is unquestionably great) do they bear a due 
oe sea to the colossal growth of the external, the social 
civilization of the country. 

Germany presents a contrast to this picture. The social or 
external progress has there been difficult and slow: the coarse- 
ness of German manners has been proverbial till our own days. 
But how infinitely beyond this progress of the social body has 
been that of the individual intellect in that country ! Compare 
the mental powers displayed by the German reformers, Luther 
Melancthon, Bucer, with the semi-barbarous manners which 
they themselves betray, and which, considering their cireum- 
stances, may be taken as samples of those which  gegeee in 
the nation. The existence of such minds, in such a state of 
society, appears a paradox. If we pass on to the seventeenth 
century, we find Leibnitz and the German Universities in the 
first rank among the leaders of the mental progress of man- 
kind; while the Courts of Brandenburg and Bavaria, described 
as we find them in the memoirs of the same period, present the 
most shocking picture of coarseness and sensuality. Even at 
this moment, oe the good sense and personal virtues of some 
of the German despots have made external Germany advance, 
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its social improvement bears only a very small proportion to 
the dimensions of its collective mind. ‘No one is ignorant 
how great has been, for the last fifty years, in Germany, the 
activity of the human mind: in all departments—in philo- 
sophy, in history, in elegant literature, in poetry—it has made 
ate strides. The road which it has followed may not always 
ave been the best; some of the results which it has arrived 
at may be contested; but the energy and universality of 
the development itself are incontestable. Unquestionably, 
the arrangements of society, the improvement of the out- 
ward sonltion of the aisle have not kept pace with it.’ 
Perhaps it is to this circumstance that we might trace the 
peculiarities of German literature. The German mind appears 
to have grown without communication with things external. 
Unsatisfied with the social structure, which always confines, and 
not unfrequently galls it, if not sufficiently aloof from it, the 
German mind has created a world for itself, into which the 
possessors of power have generally had the good sense not to 
intrude. , 
The country to which Beauty was given as a curse*+—Italy— 
wants the two characters just mentioned ; its civilization is not 
essentially practical like the English, nor almost exclusively 
speculative like the German. It is most certain that individual 
Italians have reached to the highest eminence of pure intelli- 
gence, and that the nation has exhibited a degree of social 
activity and life not inferior in kind to that of any other —- 
Man and society have there displayed themselves with consider- 
able lustre: the Italians have excelled, at once, in science, arts, 
philosophy, and in the practical concerns of government and 
life. Italy seems indeed to have now for a long time stood still : 
she advances on neither of the two paths of civilization; both 
her social energies and those of her individual minds seem to 
have become enervated and paralyzed. But if we observe Italy 
more closely, we shall find that this debility and faintness are 
not the effect of her own incapacity, but of a foreign yoke ; she 
suffers like a flower struggling to expand its petals under the 
pressure of a callous, cold hand. The intellectual and political 
capabilities of Italy are undestroyed: what she wants, what she 
has ever wanted, is faith in truth. It is not enough to have 
intellect for speculation and talent for conduct ; there must be 
a link to connect the two; there must be a deep conviction that 
they who know, can and ought to act according to what they 
know: that the truths which are known do not exist solely for 





* Dono infelice di bellezza.—Filicaja. 
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speculation, but have the power and the right to prevail in 
the government of the outward world. ‘To this faith Italy has 
always been a stranger. She has been fertile in great minds, 
and has opened grand and noble views to the intellect: she 
has also swarmed with practical statesmen of the most surpris- 
ing talents: but the two classes, and the two pursuits, have always 
been strangers to each other. The philosophers, the men of 
general ideas, have never conceived themselves authorized to 
act; and strong as their conviction of the abstract truth of some 
great principles may have been, they could never persuade 
themselves that one atom of the external world might be moved 
out of its place by the power of such principles. ‘The practical 
men, on the other hand, the arbiters of society, despised general 
notions, (the pen which reports M. Guizot’s thoughts is irresis- 
tibly moved to add—ezxcept generalized principles of deception,) 
and have never felt the least desire to regulate the facts under 
their control, in conformity with any great and comprehensive 
views. Both classes have acted as if truth was only fit to be 
known, but not to be acted upon. This, even in the fifteenth 
century, the principal period of Italian social activity, as well 
as in subsequent times, has smitten with a kind of sterility both 
the speculative genius and the practical talent of Italy, and 
must be assigned as the principal cause of her present hopeless 
condition. 

‘ There is still a great country (says M. Guizot, in a noble passage) 
which I certainly would not name, were it not out of respect for 
a generous but unhappy people; else, in connexion with our subject, 
there would be no necessity to make mention of Spain. Neither great 
minds, nor great events, are wanting in her history ; human intelligence 
and human society show themselves now and then, in that history, in 
noble and striking shapes. But they appear scattered and single, like 
the tall palms of a sandy desert. That chief character of civilization— 
general, continuous progress, has been denied in Spain both to intellect 
and society. If the solemn stillness is ever broken, our roused attention 
is sure to be disappointed. In Spain nothing has a result. In vain 
should we look for some great idea, some social improvement, some phi- 
losophical system, some actively benevolent institution, for which Europe 
has to thank Spain. She seems quite detached from Europe; she has 
accepted little at its hands, and has returned still less. I should have 
reproached myself (concludes M. Guizo') if I had passed the name of 
Spain in silence ; but she is certainly of little consequence in the history 
of European civilization”? 


From these facts, compared with the general progress of 
civilization in France, our author concludes in favour of that 
country as the best suited to illustrate the general character 
and growth of European civilization. In justice to M. Guizot, 
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we are bound to repeat that this preference is not the effect of 
national vanity. Highly as he estimates French civilization (and 
who that is himself free from national partialities will not agree 
with him?) he does not choose France on account of absolute 
superiority above the three nations which might illustrate the 
subject in hand; but because, in that remarkable country, the 
advance of the two elements of civilization—the internal and 
the external devclopment—has always been more parallel 
and harmonious than either in England, Germany, or Italy. 
Though inferior to England in every thing relating to the 
organization, activity, and freedom of action of the social body ; 
though unable, in the development of the individual mind, to 
contend with Germany or Italy, the combination and mutual 
support of theory and practice is better seen in the progress of 
French civilization, than in the more irregular, though partially 
more vigorous and extensive growth of other countries. 

* Man, and Society, in France, have always moved forward, I will not 
say simultaneously, but separated by a short interval. Side by side 
with every great event, every revolution, every public improvement, we 
always find in our history some idea, some general doctrine, corresponding 
to them. No change has taken place in outward life, which intellect 
has not promptly seized upon and converted into a source of new riches 
for her own use; nor has any thing happened in the world of intellect 
which has not made its influence felt, and generally very speedily, in the 
world without. For the most part, indeed, the improvements in the 
social order have been preceded, and in some degree caused, by general 
ideas ; they have been prepared in theory before they have been accom- 
plished in practice, and the intellectual progress has been a-head of the 
social one. This twofold character, compounded of intellectual activity 
and practical ability, of meditation and of application, is impressed upon 
all the great events of French history, upon all the leading classes in 
French society, and gives them a character and aspect which is found 
nowhere else.’ 

This description, which, as applied to the present French 
character, is strikingly just, M. Guizot proves to have been 
true in all former onde, by a most able general view of his 
country’s history. The historical sketch to which we allude 
cannot be further reduced than it is in the original, and in that 
state it is too long for insertion: it is contained in the first 
lecture on the civilization of France. The whole course of lec- 
tures affords ample confirmation of M. Guizot’s conclusion. 

But whatever may have been the amount of benefit obtained 
by France herself from the co-ordinate growth of the two civi- 
lizations within her territory—the impulse which, evidently from 
the same cause, she has imparted during the last two centuries 
to the rest of the European family, both in the old and the 
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new world, is too manifest to be questioned. The spread of 
French speculations on government, and on moral questions 
intimately connected with the organization of society, was quite 
prodigious during the last century. It is common to attribute 
the diffusive power of French ideas to a peculiar power of 
the language. But whoever examines the subject with a com- 
— knowledge, will easily perceive that the charm of the 
‘rench writings does not belong to the language itself, but to 
the mental habits which have fashioned it into its highly 
attractive forms. German stands higher above French, as 
a language, than Greek above Latin. Yet the great master of 
German poetry and eloquence was, in spite of his anti-Gallican 
prejudices, obliged to confess that every educated mind must 
owe a great and most important portion of its education to the 
instrumentality of the French language*. ‘This peculiar power 
has, in our opinion, its source in the circumstance, that all 
French writers above mediocrity have the peculiar art of im- 
parting their speculative principles in a manner which makes 
the reader feel that by means of them he has acquired a 
command over a multitude of scattered details, and increased 
not only his theoretical knowledge but his practical power. 
They bring the speculative reader into contact with the ex- 
ternal world, and accustom the practical one to lock to the 
light of principle for guidance in the concerns of life. They, in 
fact, unite the two characters which, according to M. Guizot, 
have always been equally balanced in French civilization: their 
theory has a constant reference to practice, and their practical 
maxims are the realization of their theorics. It is a common 
observation that French is a clear language; though, as a 
language, its structure is by no means superior to its sister- 
languages, Italian and Spanish, which are by no means celebrated 
for clearness. But the clearness wrongly attributed to the 
French language, belongs to the French habits of thinking: it 
arises from the happy combination of theory and detail, which 
has existed in France as a national habit. Thus, while the 
wants and concerns of life have, as they must in all countries, 
moulded the language to express easily and clearly the concep- 
tions which relate to material objects, the taste for generaliza- 
tion upon every subject has established aud popularized modes 
of expression well suited to convey the most abstract notions. 
Such is the real foundation of that perspicuity, which has already 
established French as the common language of the civilized 
world. 

That the decided tendency of the present period of mankind 


* See Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, vol. iii p. 165, Ed. Stuttgard and Tubingen. 
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is to establish a similar alliance, and mutual interchange of bene- 
ficial influence, between pure reason and experience, among the 
leading nations of the world, must be evident to every unclouded 
mind. The natural right of principles to direct human affairs 
is already perceived by such a majority, even in this practical 
country, that its universal recognition cannot be distant among 
us; andthe blemish which M. Guizot notices in our national 
habits of mind has, we venture to hope, a tendency rapidly to 
disappear. 


Modern civilization, (according to M. Guizot,) as compared 
with the various civilizations of antiquity, is distinguished by 
one remarkable characteristic,—the multiplicity of the elements 
of which it is compounded. The European family of nations 
have grown up to their present condition amidst the conflict of 
several influences struggling for ascendency, none of which was 
ever able completely to subdue the others. These warring 
elements, from which European society has been moulded into 
shape, may be classed under three heads :—1st. Notions, habits, 
and institutions, derived from the imperial sway of Rome: 2nd. 
The sentiments and customs which the northern nations brought 
with them when they overran the Roman empire: 3rd. The 
teaching and influence of the Christian clergy—of the hierar- 
chical association called the Church. From each of these three 
sources some important feature of our modern civilization has 
been derived; and that civilization would have been wanting 
in some valuable quality which distinguishes it, if any one of 
these three sets of influences had been completely put down and 
annihilated. 

All other civilizations, on the contrary, have been compara- 
tively one-sided. The various nations of antiquity, especially in 
the East, grew up to maturity under the predominant influence 
of some one civilizing principle, which opposed all tendencies, 
mental and social, except such as might be made subservient 
to its exclusive end. 

This unify must strike every philosophical reader of ancient 
history. In Egypt, for instance, every thing proceeded from 
the notion of a theocracy. A priesthood enjoyed supreme 
power in the name of the deity; the king himself was a priest, 
and the extent of his power, supported by the hierarchy, cannot 
be better expressed than in the words of one of the Pharaohs, 
at the moment of appointing Joseph his vizier. “I am 
Pharaoh, and without thee shall no man lift up his hand or 
foot in all the land of Egypt.” (Gen. xli.) Not the smallest 
fraction of Egyptian knowledge, or Egyptian polity, could be 
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traced to any other source but its priesthood. When that body 
of men had imparted as much civilization as, in their opinion, 
might be given to the-people with safety to their hereditary 
power, Egyptian civilization stood still, and acquired a per- 5 
manency which might well be compared to that of the mummies. 
The still older civilization of India may, at this moment, be ob- 
served as possessing the same unity of character. In other cases, 
the principle which was in the ascendant was the dominion of a 
conquering race; and the sole end of society and education 
was to enable that race to maintain its superiority. In other and 
most memorable instances, every thing yielded to the democratic 
principle; or, in other words, (for that was the meaning and 
purpose of the ancient democracies,) the passion for political 
equality among the free citizens of the state, was the influence 
which shaped all things after its own guise. M. Guizot does 
not overlook the fact that, in periods previous to that in which 
the civilization of these various countries began regularly to 
advance, fierce struggles took place for mastery, between the ; 
powers which represented the various principles, theocracy, ; 
military aristocracy, and democracy. ‘The warrior-race, for in- 
stance, contended for ascendency with the priesthood among the 
Egyptians, the Etruscans, and the Greeks: the clan or family 
system had also its contests with that of purely democratical 
union. But when these contests were decided, the conquer- 
ing principle became completely preponderant, if not entirely 
exclusive. ‘This simplicity in the civilizing principle naturally 
produced, in favourable circumstances, a much more rapid pro- | 
gress than is observable in modern Europe. In Greece, the a 
democratic principle produced the most astonishing growth of a 
civilization which was ever recorded, or even conceived. But ' 

the unity and simplicity of the animating force, which caused 
the rapid development of Greece, seems to have been the 
cause of its quick exhaustion. When the only source of Greek 
social life happened to be dried up, the moral and civil death of 
that wonderful people was inevitable. The unity of the civilizing 
principle had an opposite result in Egypt and India. The 
civilizing influence spent itself; it did all that its nature admitted, 
and then civilization stood still. To use our author’s expressive } 
language, in those two countries “unity produced monotony : 
society continued to exist, but motionless, and, as it were, 
frozen.” Another result of this ancient unity was the intolerant 
and jealous tyranny of each of the exclusive principles which 
happened to gain the ascendency. The whole of every — 
of that kind was under the sway of an active principle whic 

could not endure the least approach of any other. This ex- 
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clusiveness and intolerance extended itself to literature and the 
arts, especially among the Indian nations. The monuments 
of Indian genius which, within a few years, have become known 
among us, present the most surprising uniformity of spirit, of 
views, of taste. 

Let us compare with this unity the almost bewildering variety 
which appears in our modern civilization. The history of Eu- 
rope is the picture of a stormy chaos, where the most opposite 
elements have been for ages fermenting into a life ever new 
and varied. ‘All forms, all principles of social organization 
co-exist: spiritual power and temporal power, theocracy, mo- 
narchy, aristocracy, democracy, all contend for mastery. The 
classes and conditions of men are infinitely varied, and every 
one is seen pressing upon the next: duos is an infinite 
number of degrees of liberty, of wealth, of influence ; and while 
all these various forces are in a constant struggle with one 
another, no one of them has been able to establish its ascen- 
dency by the complete suppression of the rest. Modern Europe 
offers examples of every system—of every attempt at social 
organization: monarchies pure and mixed, theocracies, repub- 
lics more or less aristocratic, have existed simultaneously side 
by side; and in spite of their diversity, all of them have a 
certain resemblance, a kind of family likeness which it is im- 
possible to mistake. 

‘The same variety is apparent in ideas and sentiments. 
Theocratic, monarchical, aristocratic, and popular opinions 
have constantly co-existed, in a state of mutual conflict, and 
of mutual limitation and modification. Even in the boldest 
writings of the middle ages, you never find an idea followed 
out to its ultimate consequences. The partisans of absolute 
power unconsciously shrink from the conclusions to which their 
doctrine aay leads ; we see that they were surrounded by 
ideas and influences which overawed them, and would not let 
them carry out their opinions consistently. Democratic writers 
are forced to be equally guarded. No where do we see that 
imperturbable hardihood, that reckless consistency, which are 
so striking in ancient times. The same variety and the same 
contrasts offer themselves in feelings and characters: a most 
energetic passion for independence, along with great readiness 
of submission ; a rare fidelity between man and man, and at 
the same time an imperious self-will—a besoin of shaking off all 
control, and having no guide but one’s own breast. The minds 
of mankind are as various and as unsettled as the state of 
society.’ 

A civilization produced by the mutual action of so many 
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principles in a state of constant warfare, both in society and in: 
the human breast, must necessarily be of slow growth: it can 
only emerge very gradually from chaos. Each of the con- 
tending powers is long and greatly counteracted in the good 
which it has a tendency to produce, as well as in the evil. A 
great part of the strength of each is exhausted in warring with 
the others; and hence the slow progress of the modern, com- 
pared with the best of the ancient civilizations. Long indeed 
was the period during which the strongest faith in perfecti- 
bility might be shaken at the view of the events which were 
daily taking place over the face of our portion of the globe. 
The progress which Europe was making resembled that of a 
ship in a storm, that threatens destruction at every movement. 
But the same cause which made the development of our civi- 
lization slower, has made it also richer—has introduced into it 
a greater number and variety of beneficent principles, and pro- 
mises a grander and better ultimate result. 

If space permitted, we would transfer to our pages, in nearly 
its original extent, that portion of the second lecture on the 
Civilization of Europe, in which M. Guizot assigns to each of 
the three sets of causes which were at work when modern Eu- 
ropean society issued from chaos, the portion of influence which 
has actually belonged to it. 

The degenerate and perishing civilization of Rome, left, 
according to him, three legacies to modern Europe. ‘The first 
was, municipal institutions, and the spirit of local association 
and local self-government. ‘The Roman empire was originally 
compounded of city-communities, managing their own affairs : 
Rome itself was such a community; and again in its decay the 
empire gradually reso!ved itself into such communities—the 
municipalities being the only portion of Roman institutions and 
Roman society which had any vitality left, when the northern 
nations overran the western world. 

The second gift of ancient Rome to modern Europe was her 
written laws. ‘These laws had great imperfections; but they 
were a system, and therefore could not have been formed by 
mere barbarians ; they were fashioned by a series of cultivated 
minds, with the assistance of the experience of ages; they pre- 
sented to the northern invaders an image of a much higher state 
of civilization than existed among themselves—of a state of 
established order and regular government, in which rights were 
recognised and protected, and much consideration paid to the 
dictates of justice and the feelings of humanity. 

Finally, one great idea, originating in the Roman empire, 
survived its dissolution, and exercised, as M. Guizot shows, a 
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great influence in modern history, ‘ie aid it afforded to the 
consolidation of the regal power. ‘This was, the idea of unity 
in the sovereign authority ;—that notion of the majesty of the 
Empire, round which such a host of associations clustered in the 
mind of a Roman, and which alone could have kept the empire 
together for ages after the imperial dignity had become the 
prize of the most able or fortunate military leader of a pro- 
vince. 

To the Church, Europe is indebted for whatever it owes to 
Christianity ; and all its moral and religious convictions have 
bodied themselves forth under that influence. M. Guizot is 
persuaded that, humanly speaking, Christianity could not have 
maintained itself against the inroad of Pagan barbarians merely 
by its intrinsic merits, and by the energy of individual con- 
victions. But its interests were under the special care of a body 
of men, the most cultivated whom the age afforded, and the 
only body who, in the general dissolution of all things round 
them, remained compactly knit together, powerfully organized 
for a common object. The influence which this body acquired 
over the barbarian invaders, and which was so early manifested 
in their outward conversion to Christianity, introduced among 
them the belief in an authority superior to that of the sword, 
and in a law binding on the conscience, even in the absence of 
any temporal sanction. The power of the Church—a power 
exerted through men’s convictions, and by their voluntary con- 
currence—was for ages the only counterpoise to the mere law 
of the strongest. From this peculiar position arose the sepa- 
ration of spiritual and temporal power: a fact peculiar to 
modern Europe, and to which M. Guizot attributes a most 
salutary influence upon her civilization. It is certain that 
wherever spiritual and temporal authority have been concen- 
trated in the same hands, civilization has stopped at an early 
stage. And it is difficult to estimate in how much worse a con- 
dition we should now have been, if the great struggle of the 
middle ages, between the feudal monarchy and aristocracy, and 
the Romish hierarchy, had terminated in the complete victory 
of either. 

Lastly, to the northern invaders we are indebted for one of 
our greatest peculiarities—the spirit of liberty, in the peculiar 
sense attached to the term in modern times: the spirit of per- 
sonal independence, which repels the interference of the state 
with the private concerns of the individual: as distinguished 
from the spirit of liberty as understood in the ancient repub- 
lics, which may be characterized as the successive sacrifice of 
each to all. Greek and Roman liberty did not mean that the 
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power exercised by the community over the persons composing 
it, should be no greater than was conducive to their well-being ; 
it meant that each of those persons should have an equal 
chance with any other person, of exercising a share of that 
power. The love of liberty, in the modern sense of the phrase, 
was repudiated by the notions prevalent in those common- 
wealths respecting the duties of a citizen. The imaginary 
being, the civitas, the xod1s, demanded the annihilation of every 
individuality. Every citizen was a perfect slave of the domi- 
neering principle, and of those who, for the time being, were its 
living representatives. 


It is manifestly impossible, in an article like the present, to 
convey any but a most imperfect notion of the general cha- 
racter of M. Guizot’s historical speculations. We cannot follow 
him through the various periods of European history. At each 
period, his method is one and the same—the only method which 
a philosopher will ever use. He begins by familiarizing him- 
self with the literature of the period, and any other evidences 
which it has left of its state of society. From these, when he has 
sufficiently imbued himself with their spirit, he learns what 
were at each period the causes actually at work, and within 
what limits each of those causes was operating. This being 
known, the general laws of human nature suffice to show of 
what kind must have been the influence exercised by each ; 
and the conclusion is then tested by the history of the suc- 
ceeding ages. Unless studied in this way, history is indeed 
nothing but an ‘old almanac,’ and has neither any meaning of 
its own, nor throws light upon anything else. 

We shall extract one specimen—a part of the observations 
on the feudal times, in the fourth lecture on the Civilization of 
Europe. Even when abridged, those observations exceed the 
ordinary dimensions of an extract; but the great interest of 
the subject, and the striking and original manner in which it is 
treated, are an ample justification for the space which our quo- 
tation occupies : 

‘Sufficient importance has seldom been attached to the changes 
which a new historical fact, a revolution, a change in the state of 
society, occasion in the material condition of mankind—the physical state, 
and outward mode of living, of the people. This class of considerations 
have more influence than is commonly supposed over the general state 
of civilization. Every one is aware of the notice that has been taken of 
the influence of climate, and the importance attached to it by Montes- 
quieu. If we confine ourselves to the direct influence of diversity of 
climate upon mankind, it is perhaps less than has been supposed ; the 
appreciation of it is, at all events, difficult and vague. But the indirect 
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effects of climate—those, for instance, which result from the fact, that in 
a warm climate mankind live in the open air, while in cold countries 
they shut themselves up in their houses—that they subsist upon dif- 
ferent kinds of food, and the like—are facts of great importance, and 
which, merely by their influence on the details of material existence, 
act powerfully on civilization. Every great revolution produces in the 
state of society some changes of this sort, and these ought to be care- 
fully attended to. 

‘The introduction of the feudal régime occasioned one such change, 
of which the importance cannot be overlooked: it altered the distribu- 
tion of the population over the face of the country. Till that time, the 
masters of the country, the sovereign class, lived collected in masses 
more or less numerous—either sedentary in the towns, or wandering in 
bands over the country. In the feudal state, these same persons lived 
insulated, each in his own habitation, at great distances from one 
another. You perceive at once what an influence this change must 
have exercised over the character and the progress of civilization. Social 
preponderance and political power passed at once from the towns to the 
country ; private property, and private life, assumed the pre-eminence 
over public. This first effect of the triumph of the feudal principle 
appears more fruitful in consequences, the more we consider it. 

* Let us examine feudal society as it is in its own nature, looking at it 
first of all in its simple and fundamental element. Let us figure to 
ourselves a single possessor of a fief in his own domain, and consider 
what will be the character of the little association which forms itself 
round him. 

‘He establishes himself in a retired and defensible place, which he 
takes care to render safe and strong: he erects there what he terms his 
castle. With whom does he establish himself there? With his wife 
and his children: perhaps, too, some few freemen, who have not become 
landed proprietors, have attached themselves to his person, and continue 
domesticated with him. These are all the inmates of the castle itself. 
Around it, and under its protection, collects a small population of la- 
bourers—of serfs, who cultivate the domain of the setzgneur. Amidst 
this inferior population, Religion comes, builds a church, and establishes 
a priest. In the carly times of feudality, this priest is at once the 
chaplain of the castle and the parish clergyman of the village: at a later 
period, the two characters are separated. Here then is the elementary 
particle—the unit, if I may so speak, of feudal society. We have now 
to call this element before us, and put the two questions to it which 
should be addressed to every historical fact: What was it calculated to 
do towards the development—first, of man ; and next, of society ? 

‘ The first circumstance which strikes us, is the prodigious importance 
which the possessor of the fief could not but assume, in his own eyes, 
and in those of all who surround him. The sentiment of personality 
and individual independence was the predominant feeling in savage life ; 
but the feeling now generated goes beyond this: it is not merely the 
liberty of the man and of the warrior, but the importance of the landed 
proprictor, the head of a family, the master. From this position must 
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arise a sentiment of immense superiority—a superiority quite peculiar, 
and unlike that which is found in any other civilization. Take, for 
instance, in the ancient world, the position of a great aristocrat—a 
Roman patrician, for example. Like the feudal lord, the Roman patri- 
cian was the head ‘of a family—was a master, a superior : he was, besides, 
a religious magistrate, a pontiff in the interior of his amily. But the 
importance of a religious magistrate comes to him from without: it is 
not an importance purely personal and individual; he receives it from 
above ; he is the delegate of the Divinity—the interpreter of the reli- 
gious belief which is connected with his office. In civil life, again, the 
patrician was a member of the senate—of a corporation, which lived 
united together in one place. This, again, was an importance derived 
from without, borrowed and reflected from that of his corporation. The 
grandeur of the ancient aristocrats was associated with religious and 
political functions : it belonged to the situation, to the corporation at 
large, more than to the individual. That of the possessor of a fief is, on 
the contrary, purely individual. He receives nothing from any one: all 
his rights, all his powers, come from himself alone. He is not a reli- 
gious magistrate ; he is not a member of a senate; his importance is 
all in his own person; whatever he is, he is by his own right, and in 
his own name. With what force must not sucha situation act upon the 
mind of him who holds it! What-personal pride, what haughtiness— 
to speak plainly, what insolence—must arise in his soul! Above him 
no superior of whom he is the representative and the interpreter ; around 
him no equals; no vigorous, universal law to curb him ; no external 
force habitually controlling his will; he knows no restraint but the 
limits of his strength, or the presence of an immediate danger. Such is 
the moral result of the situation upon the character of the individual. 

‘I pass to a second consequence, also important, and too little re- 
marked: the peculiar turn given to the family-spirit, by the feudal state 
of society. 

* History exhibits to us the family in several distinct shapes. First, 
the patriarchal family, as seen in the Bible, and the various monuments 
of the East. The family, there, is numerous, and amounts to a tribe. 
The chief, the patriarch, lives in a state of community with his children, 
his kindred (all the various generations of whom are grouped round 
him), and his servants, Not only does he live with them, but he has 
the same interests and occupations with them, he leads the same life. 
Is not this the situation of Abraham, of the patriarchs, of the chiefs of 
Arab tribes, who are in our own days a faithful image of patriarchal 
life ? 

* Another form of the family is the clan, that little association, the 
type of which must be sought in Scotland and Ireland, and through 
which, probably, a great part of the European world has passed. This 
is no longer the patriarchal family. There is now a great difference of 
condition between the chief and the rest of the population: he does not 
lead the same life with his followers; they mostly cultivate and serve: 
he takes his ease, and has no occupation but that ofa warrier, But he 
and they have a common origin; they bear the same name; their re- 
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lationship, their ancient traditions, and their community of affections 
and of recollections, establish among all the members of the clan a moral 
union, a kind of equality. 

* Does the feudal family resemble either of these types? Evidently 
not. At first sight it has some apparent resemblance to the clan; but 
the differenee is immense. The population which surrounds the 
possessor of the fief are perfect strangers to him: they do not bear his 
name: they have no relationship to him, are connected with him by no 
tie, historical or moral. Neither does he, as in the patriarchal family, 
Jead the same life, and carry on the same labours as those about him ; 
he has no occupation but war, they are tillers of the ground. The 
feudal family is not numerous; it does not constitute a tribe; it is 
confined to the family in the narrowest sense, the wife and children ; 
it lives separated from the rest of the people, in the interior of the castle. 
The labourers, the serfs, are no part of it; their origin is different, 
their inferiority of condition is profound. Five or six persons, in a 
position at once alien from, and superior to, all others, constitute the 
feudal family. Its character must therefore become peculiar, It lives 
retired, concentrated within itself, constantly obliged to defend itself, to 
distrust, or at least to keep aloof from all, even its servants. Internal 
life, domestic society, are therefore certain to acquire a great preponder- 
ance. I know that the rudeness and violence of the chief’s passions, and 
his habit of passing his time in war or in the chase, must obstruct and 
retard the formation of domestic habits. But that obstacle will be 
overcome. It must necessarily happen that the chief will return habitu- 
ally to his own home: there he will always find his wife, his children, 
and them alone, or nearly alone; they only will compose his permanent 
society ; they only will always partake his interests, his destiny. It is 
impossible that domestic life should not acquire a great ascendency. 
The proofs are abundant. Was it not in the feudal family that the 
importance of women at length arose? In all the societies of antiquity, 
not only where no family-spirit existed, but where that spirit was power- 
ful, for instance in the patriarchal societies, women did not occupy 
any thing like the place which they acquired in Europe under the feudal 
régime. The cause of this has been looked for in the peculiar manners 
of the ancient Germans, in a characteristic respeet which it is affirmed 
that in the midst of their forests they paid to women. German patriot- 
ism has built upon a single sentence of Tacitus a fancied superiority, 
a primitive and ineffaceable purity of Germaa manners in the relations 
of the sexes to one another. Mere chimeras! Expressions similar 
to those of Tacitus, sentiments and usages analogous to those of the 
ancient Germans, are found in the recitals of many observers of barba- 
rous tribes. There is nothing peculiar in the matter, nothing cha- 
racteristic of a particular race. The importance of women in Europe 
arose from the progress and preponderance of domestic manners; and 
that preponderance became, at an early period, an essential character 
of feudal life. 

‘A second fact, and another proof of the increased importance of 
domestic life, is the spirit of hereditary succession, of perpetuity, which 
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evidently predominates in the feudal society. The hereditary spirit is 
inherent in the spirit of family; but it has nowhere been so largely 
developed as in feudal life. This arises from the nature of the property 
with which the family was bound up. A fief was not like any other 
property: it perpetually needed a possessor to defend it, to fulfil the 
obligations inherent in it, and maintain its rank in the general association 
of the rulers of the country. Hence a kind of identification of the actual 
possessor of the fief with the fief itself, and with the whole series of its 
future possessors. This circumstance did much to strengthen and draw 
closer the family ties, already so powerful from the nature of the feudal 
family. 

* Let us now quit the seignorial abode, and descend amongst the little 
population surrounding it. Here all things present a different aspect. 
Human nature is so fertile in good, that in any social situation which 
lasts a certain length of time, there inevitably arises between those whom 
it brings into contact, under whatever conditions, a certain moral tie— 
certain feelings of protection, of benevolence, ef affection. It was thus 
in the feudal society: one cannot doubt that, after some time, there were 
formed between the cultivators and their setgneur, some moral relations, 
some habits of sympathy. But this happened in spite of their relative 
position, and nowise from its influence. Considered in itself, the situation 
was radically vicious. There was- nothing morally in common between 
the feudal superior and the cultivators ; they were part of his domain ; 
they were his property; and in that word property were included all the 
rights now deemed to appertain to political sovereignty, as well as those 
of private property; the right to give laws, to tax, to punish, as well as 
to use and tosell. Between the seigneur and those who tilled the 
ground which belonged to him, there were (as far as that can ever be 
said, when human beings are brought together) no laws, no protection, 
no society. 

* Hence, I conceive, that truly prodigious and invincible detestation 
which the rural population have entertained in all ages for the feudal 
régime, for its very name, and for every remembrance of it. Mankind 
have endured and been reconciled to oppressive despotisms ; they have 
even voluntarily submitted to them. Theocratic and monarchical despotism 
have more than once obtained the acquiescence, and almost the affection, 
of the population subjected to them. Feudal despotism, on the contrary, 
was always rejected, always odious: it weighed upon men’s destinies 
without ever reigning over their souls. The reason is, that theocracy 
and monarchy exercise their dominion in virtue of some belief, common 
to the master with his subjects; he is the representative and minister 
of another power, superior to all human powers; he speaks and acts in 
the name of the Deity, or of some general idea, not in the name of the 
man himself, of a mere man. Feudal despotism is quite different: it 
is the power of one individual over another, the domination of the per- 
sonal and capricious will of a human being. This is perhaps the only 
tyranny, which (to his honour be it said) man never voluntarily resigns 
himself to. Wherever, in his master, he sees nothing but a man—wherever 
the hand which presses him down is but a human hand like his own, 
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he is indignant, and if he bears the yoke, bears it with resentment. 
Such was the real, the distinctive character of the feudal dominion, and 
such the origin of the antipathy it never ceased to inspire. 

‘ The religious element which was joined with it had little power to 
alleviate its weight. I do not believe that the influence of the priest, 
in the little society which I have described, was considerable, nor that 
it had much success in infusing a moral character into the relations 
between the subject population and their lord. The church has exer- 
cised over European civilization a very great influence, but it was by 
proceeding on a large scale, by changing the general dispositions of 
mankind. In the details of the little feudal societies, properly so called, 
the influence of the priest, as between the se¢gneur and the cultivators, 
was next to nothing. He was generally himself rudely and meanly 
educated, like a serf, and neither inclined nor in a condition to contend 
against the arrogance of the lord. No doubt, being the only person 
called upon to keep up and develop in the subject population something 
of moral vitality, he was valuable and dear to them on that account; he 
diffused among them some consolation, and some little instruction ; but 
he neither did, nor could do, I conceive, any thing considerable to im- 
prove their condition.’ 


M. Guizot then examines the situation of the feudal land- 
holders, relatively to one another. He observes, that from 
their mutual relations to each other, and to their liege lord, 
there naturally grew up in their minds some notions of mutual 
obligation, of fidelity, of adherence to engagements, of devotion 
to a common interest; but that the attempt to convert these 
moral sentiments into legal obligations, and to create national 
institutions and a regular government, always failed; and 
failed inevitably: for it was an attempt to establish, in a rude 
state of society, that kind of government, the existence of which 
is only possible in high civilization,—a federal government. He 
then sums up the general results of the feudal system as 
follows :— 


‘ Feudality must have exercised a considerable, and, take it for all in 
all, a salutary influence on the internal development of the individual : 
it raised up in the human mind some moral notions and moral wants, 
some energetic sentiments: it produced some noble developments of 
character and of passion. Considered in the social point of view, it 
was not capable of establishing legal order or political securities; but 
it was indispensable as a recommencement of European society, which 
had been so broken up by barbarism, that it was unable to assume any 
more enlarged or more regular forms. But the feudal form, radically 
bad in itself, admitted neither of being enlarged nor regularized. The 
only political right which feudality has implanted strongly in European 
society, is the right of resistance. I do not mean Jegal resistance ; 
that was out of the question in a society so little advanced. The right 
of resistance which the feudal society asserted and exercised is the 
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right of personal resistance ; a fearful, an unsocial right, since it is an 
appeal to force, to war, the direct antithesis of society ; but a right which 
ought never to perish from the heart of man, since its abrogation is 
simply submission to slavery. The sentiment of a right of resistance 
had perished in the degeneracy of Roman societies, from the ruins of 
which it could not again rise: as little, in my opinion, was it a natural 
emanation from the principles of Christian society. Feudality re-intro- 
duced it into European manners. It is the glory of civilization to render 
this right for ever useless and inactive; it is the glory of the feudal 
society to have constantly maintained it and stood up for it.’ 

This is followed by further remarks, showing that the history 
of the times confirms the view here taken of the influences of 
feudality. 

Every one who reads these quotations must, if we mistake 
not, experience the twofold sentiment most complimentary to a 
philosophic writer: conviction that here is at length the true 
and commanding view of a great subject; and astonishment 
that truths so simple and apparently obvious should not have 
been as distinctly perceived and as prominently brought for- 
ward by former writers. It is scarcely exaggeration to say that 
M. Guizot’s work excites these feelings continually. 

It ought not, however, to be suppressed, that while the work 
abounds in such luminous views as those which we have been 
following up with delight, the attentive reader will nevertheless 
perceive here and there something like a half-suppressed or 
gently-breathed sigh of the author for that very unity of society 
which he himself has so ably demonstrated to be both injurious 
to the true interests of civilization in general, and particularly 
opposed to the essential character of our own. 

n the masterly picture which M. Guizot draws of the Church 
and its civilizing influence, from the fourth to the thirteenth 
century, he dwells with particular pleasure on the unity of that 
body. He calls that unity a glorious and powerful fact.* The 
unity of the Church alone (he proceeds) was the bond which 
kept together the various nations, which lay like unconnected 
fragments of the fallen Roman empire. The notion of this 
union contained the rudiments (though confused and greatly 
distorted) not only of a vast and comprehensive sympathy, but 
(he says) of the grandest and most enlarged conception which 
ever rallied human beings round it—that of a spiritual human 
society : i.e., mankind reduced to one vast family, united by 
means of the moral and intellectual faculties. From the fifth 
to the thirteenth century (says M. Guizot) this idea of the 
Church rendered great services to mankind : 

‘What sense did the men of that period attach to the expression 

* Civilisation en France, legon xii. 
VOL. II. NO. IV. Zz 
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unity of the church? How was it conceived and practised? Com- 
munity of sentiment, community of belief—whatsoever the sentiment or 
belief may be—constitute the basis of a social state. It is only upon the 
truth, or what men conceive to be the truth, that they can ground a 
society. It has been truly said, that there is no society but between 
minds; in other words, thet an intellectual union is the only true 
society, and the basis of ail others; or, what is the same thing, men 
cannot act together unless they have a clearly understood end in view ; 
and they cannot live together unless they all partake of one and the 
same feeling, arising from one or more facts, so that the single fact, or 
if there be many, each of them, may be agreed upon as truth by all. As 
there is but one universal truth, so a society which has that truth for its 
basis must be one. ‘There cannot be two true spiritual societies. This 
is the abstract notion of Church Unity. But how can men’s minds be 
united in the truth, unless they themselves recognise it as truth? This 
was sadly overlooked by Christians at all times.’ 

Were it not for a few of the concluding lines, the passage 
just quoted might be supposed to be from the pen of the most 
mystical and puzzle-headed divine on this side of the Channel. 

hat could M. Guizot mean by the assertion that ‘an intel- 
lectual union is the only true society; that ‘men cannot live 
together unless they all partake of one and the same feeling, 
arising from one or more facts, so that the single fact, or if there 
be many, each of them may be agreed upon as truth by all?’ 
Of what facts does he assert all this? Are they ohysidal, poli- 
tical, or historical facts? Does he maintain the notion of the 
Church of Rome, and indeed of the Protestant churches which 
still cherish an essential part of its spirit—the notion that 
Christianity, as an historical belief, is the basis of true society ? 
Does he forget the testimony of universal history to the fact 
that the social nature of man will avail itself of the merest 
trifles to form and maintain associations for power and defence ? 
There is an inaccuracy of language, a confusion of ideas in all 
this, which betrays a mind under a paroxysm of that weakness 
which is often occasioned by a temporary ascendency of early 
habits and feelings over the convictions of the mind. It isa 
curious fact, that our author was here inspired—will our readers 
believe it ?—by M. de la Mennais, from whom he borrows one 
of the mystical principles asserted in the passage*. ‘This was 
certainly not accidental. There are other portions of M. 
Guizot’s lectures which have not a little perplexed us during 
the considerable period which we have devoted to the study of 
that excellent work ; but which his political conduct, and, above 
all, his share in the recent attempt to put down the freedom of 
the press, has painfully explained. . Guizot is evidently 








* Civilisation en France, vol. i, p. 425. + Civilisation en Europe, legon xii. 
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one of those men who, to a clear view of the soundest 
principles, join an unconquerable attachment to institutions 
and practices which militate against them. No writer ever 
pleaded the cause of intellectual freedom with more power 
of argument; and yet, having done this, he can turn a 
wistful eye to some of those nebulous spots which float in the 
full light that surrounds us at the present day: he can speak of 
the ‘limits and rights of authority in the intellectual and spi- 
ritual world’ . . . ‘a purely moral authority, whose whole power 
lies in persuasion and example.’ He complains that ‘in almost 
all Protestant countries there is something wanting—something 
imperfect in the organization of the intellectual society, so that 
the regular action of the established and ancient opinions is 
impeded. The rights of tradition have not been reconciled 
with those of liberty.’ What, in the name of wender, are the 
Rights of Tradition? How is the regular action of established 
and ancient opinions to be encouraged by any organization, 
without encouraging the mischievous activity of established 
errors? Such indeed are the contradictory wishes of men who 
see the truth, but cannot make. it part and parcel of their souls. 
This is what some men call moderation—namely, the assertion 
of a principle, combined with practical views and conduct in 
direct opposition to it. In this manner are the —_ lulled 
from year to year, and made to wait for a period when there 
shall be a constant succession of virtuous despots—a wealthy 
and pampered hierarchy, exempt from intolerance and eo 
and perhaps a series of popes who will publish a jubilee with 
plenary indulgence, to encourage the philosophers of Europe 
to hold a public meeting in the Capitol. M. Guizot’s incon- 
sistencies, admiring his works as we do, raise more of regret 
than anger in our heart. He seems to have been fully aware 
of the temptations to which he was exposed. We remember a 
passage, which we shall lay before our readers in the original 
language, lest it should lose part of its force in a translation: it 
is to be found at the very opening of his first course of pub- 
lished lectures. In a most eloquent conclusion to the first 
lecture he observes, that people indulge an unlimited ambition 
in thought, demanding instantaneous wonders, and neverthe- 
less, when it comes to practice, content themselves with the 
most imperfect means: fluctuating between the most exagge- 
rated sense of existing evils, and the most easy acquiescence 
in any supposed remedy which first occurs. ‘Then he adds :— 

*Nous nous rebutons avec une facilit¢é qui égale presque l’impatience 
avec laquelle nous désirons. . . . Nous semblons quelquefois tentés de 
nous rattacher d des principes que nous attaquons, que _ méprisons, 
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aux principes et aux moyens de l’Europe barbare, la force, la violence, 
le mensonge, pratiques habituelles il y a quatre ou cing siecles*.’ 

How lamentable that a man who has this clear view of his 
mental danger should forget to apply this wise caution to him- 
self when he most canted it! ow unfortunate that he did 
not stumble on this passage when the practice of stopping 
men’s mouths—when the ae for the suppression of free 
thought on public concerns—when the principles of the deposed 
Bourbons—when the policy of the most abominable tyrants, 
were courting his support and official sanction! Alas! we 
must say of M. Guizot, what he so feelingly and truly has de- 
clared of Italy— Il lui manque la foi, la foi dans la vérité+ 

We had prepared not a few observations on the civilizing 
power of the Church, to which so large a part of M. Guizot’s 
lectures relate ; but we are obliged to put them aside until a 
better opportunity. In the present state of things, when not 
only history, but facts which are taking place before our eyes, 
are constantly distorted to serve the interest of the hierarchy— 
a call to rectify the many false notions which the pious fraud of 
some, and the pious ignorance of others, industriously propagate 
and keep alive, for the honour of that imaginary being the 
Church, and the substantial benefit of the party which the 
law makes its representative, cannot fail to come upon us at no 
great distance of time. We shall conclude, therefore, by the 
mere statement of one or two remarks, with the truth of which 
we have been forcibly struck, in surveying, under the guidance 
of M. Guizot, European civilization in the successive stages of 
its development. 

One truth, of which M. Guizot manifests a strong sense, and 
which cannot be too often enforced, is, that civilization (in the 
extended meaning in which he uses the word, to denote all 
kinds of improvement) is at present almost in its infancy. ‘I 
am persuaded,’ says M. Guizot in his very first lecture, ‘ that 
when we shall have fairly entered into this study, we shall soon 
perceive that civilization is still very young—that the world as 
yet is far from seeing the end and limits of it. Most certainly, 
the conceptions of the human mind are not yet all that they are 
capable of becoming ; our imagination is far from being able to 
embrace all that human nature may attain to; and yet, let each 
of us interrogate his own mind—let him place before himself 
all the good which he sees to be possible, and which he hopes 
for ; let him then compare this conception with what now exists 
in the world, and he will be convinced that society and civiliza- 
tion are yet in a very early stage of their progress, and that, 
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after all they have done, they have incomparably more re- 
maining to do.’ 

Imperfect, however, as is our present state, a comparison of 
it with all those which have preceded leaves in M. Guizot’s 
mind no doubt of its superiority to them on the whole; and 
proves, too, that during all the time which has succeeded the 
destruction of the Roman empire, both society and human 
nature have been steadily, though slowly advancing. This 
progressive improvement has been attended with two circum- 
stances sufficiently remarkable to deserve notice. 

One is, that those changes which have proved most salutary 
in the end,—which, when we now look back to them, seem to 
have been the only means by which some great good could 
have been achieved, or some insuperable obstacle to further 
progress removed,—were mostly, in their origin, viewed with the 
utmost alarm and aversion; and were often considered even by 
the wisest and best men of the time, as pregnant with the most 
direful results. Thus, the feudal régime, the first step out of 
anarchy on the only road which could possibly lead to the recon- 
struction of a regular government, was looked upon by the most 
enlightened contemporaries with a kind of horror, as a breaking- 
up of society into fragments, and the final blow to that unity of 
the empire with which all their notions of security and of the 
social union were associated, and which even the vigorous hand 
of Charlemagne had vainly attempted to revive. So slow are 
mankind to perceive when the traditional ideas of their fore- 
fathers have ceased to be applicable, and when the time has 
come for pursuing old ends by new means. 

The other remark is of a more encouraging kind: That no 
sincere and honestly intended effort for the good of mankind, 
aiming at right objects in the right spirit, even when it entirely 
failed of its meditated purpose, was ever entirely thrown away. 
Though the benefits which were intended were not at the time 
realized, every such attempt is fruitful in unforeseen good 
tendencies, which often meet with better fortune. What, for 
example, could have appeared more utterly lost, than the efforts 
and sufferings of the heroic men who at various periods, from 
the commencement of the dark ages, asserted, even to the death, 
the independence of individual intellect against the pretended 
infallibility of popes and priesthoods? ‘They perished—their 
bodies were torn limb from limb—the car of the idol to whom 
they were immolated passed over them; all voices which re- 
sponded to them or bewailedthem were reduced to silence ; and 
the tyranny which they had made war upon, waxed in compact- 
ness and intensity for generations after their names had passed 
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from the minds of all save those who remembered them to abhor 
them. Yet, even these men, who suffered so cruelly for what 
they had hoped and ventured in behalf of injured humanity, 
did not labour and suffer in vain. For though they could not 
avert from mankind the bondage they were not strong enough 
to break, they at least recorded on the archives of the human 
race their solemn and indignant protest against it. ‘That pro- 
test did not perish, though they did. For in the lapse of ages, 
when more favourable times had at length arrived, and human 
nature was now ripe to free itself from its shackles, new and 
more fortunate inquirers searched into theological antiquity to 
verify the pretensions of spiritual despotism, and found there 
these men, and the memory of what they had done. That dis- 
covery broke the = of the pretended universality on which 
the Romish hierarchy rested the very foundation of their empire. 
And no small share in the honour of the ultimate emancipation 
of the human mind belongs to those who perished obscurely, 
and as it seemed for ages afterwards, altogether unavailingly, 
in its cause, 








W. and E. 
Art. III. 
REDUCTION, OR ABOLITION, OF THE STAMP-DUTY ON 
NEWSPAPERS, 


A MOTION for the reduction of the Newspaper Stamp- 
duty to one penny was made by Mr. Bulwer on the 2lst of 
August last. We regret that it was a proposition for the reduec- 
tion, and not for the abolition, of the duty. It is bad enough 
to be compelled to submit to half measures; the liberal mem- 
bers of the House of Commons should never be the first to 
ropose them. On this subject we entertain a strong opinion. 
Je value highly Mr, Bulwer’s eminent talents, and respect 
him for the superior aim of his writings: it is greatly to his 
honour, that in nearly all his numerous works he has found a 
— to advocate the freedom of the press. But with all our 
riendly feelings towards him, we cannot think that, in this 
instance, he adopted a prudent course. We must express 
our rey Smtr yo that, at the eleventh hour, he should have 
stepped forward to undo his own work, by proposing a measure 
ealculated to give the semblance of relief, rather than the 
reality,and to rivet more firmly than before the chains by which 
the press would still remain bound. 
e have arrived at a conviction, that a mere reduction of the 
stamp-duty, although immediate, would be greatly more ob- 
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jectionable than the continuance of the whole of this iniquitoys 
impost for a short time longer. In this opinion we are not 
singular; but as many persons hold a different sentiment, we 
will, after a brief review of the steps which have been taken 
within the present year for the attainment of the object, pro- 
ceed to set forth the reasons for resisting any measure which 
should effect it only partially. 

The same day on which the names of the present ministers 
were gazetted, a meeting was held to discuss the means of 
obtaining from the new government the removal of all shackles 
affecting the press. The circumstances in which the Whigs 
had again taken office appeared more than commonly favour- 
able to the object in view. ‘The ministry had but a small 
majority in the House: they would therefore be compelled to 
lean on public opinion for support. ‘The memorable apos- 
tacy of ‘The Times,’ and the fact that most of the morning 
papers were in the hands of the Tories, would, it was believed, 
demonstrate to every member of the cabinet the importance 
of destroying the existing monopoly. 

It seemed that these reasqns must operate so forcibly on 
ministers, that, without any reference to the previous assurances 
of Lord Althorp, little doubt was entertained of success. 
It was therefore determined not to call a public meeting, or 
attempt to increase the excitement existing in the minds of 
the people upon this question, until it was ascertained, by 
personal application to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, what 
were his intentions upon the subject. With this view a 
deputation, consisting of nearly thirty gentlemen, headed by 
Dr. Birkbeck and several members of the House of Commons, 
waited upon Mr. Spring Rice on the 8th of May. Dr. Birkbeck 
made a strong and lucid statement of the evils arising out of 
the existing system: he enumerated the various impediments 
operating to check the diffusion of information—in the shape 
of duties upon oe advertisements, paper, quills, and 
books. He contended that it was, or ought to be, the very first 
object of a government to raise the moral and intellectual 
condition of the people; that no consideration of revenue 
could justify a system of taxation, tending, and perhaps ori- 
ginally designed, to repress the energies of the human mind, 
and perpetuate, especially among the working classes, the 
ignorance which still prevailed. He admitted that it might 
not be practicable, as those duties produced upwards of one 
million, to sacrifice at once so large an amount of revenue, but 
said, that while it was important that all those taxes should be 
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abolished at the earliest possible period, or commuted for 
others of a less objectionable character, the repeal of the news- 
_ duty was an object which might immediately be effected 

y a willing administration. Dr. Birkbeck proceeded to say, 
that although the duty upon advertisements was highly mis- 
chievous in principle, and oppressive in its effects, the deputa- 
tion were willing to forego for the present that, and the ques- 
tion of the other duties, if government would consent to the 
removal of the whole of the stamp-duty. He concluded by 
deprecating the idea of any partial reduction of this tax, as an 
unsatisfactory measure, and one which would still prevent the 
newspaper from being employed as a channel through which 
information might reach the minds of the humblest portion of 
the community. 

The reply of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was to the 
same effect as his subsequent speech in the House of Commons. 
He said, there was no difference of opinion between himself and 
the deputation, with regard to the principles involved in the 
question. He fully admitted that their object was a most 
important one, and (to show that he understood the subject) 
even adduced additional arguments in favour of the repeal of 
the stamp-duty. He added, however, that he was compelled 
by his position to look at the question only in a financial light, 
and that, as the surplus at his disposal did not admit of a re- 
duction of taxation to the amount of 450,000/., he was anxious 
to know whether any plan could be proposed by which the 
object could be effected without injury to the revenue. 

In answer to this observation, a statement was put into his 
hands, in which it was clearly shown that the paper-duty and 
the duty upon advertisements would necessarily be much more 
productive than at present, in consequence of the increased 
circulation of newspapers when published at a cheap rate; and 
that the deficiency, if there were any, might be made good by 
a small postage upon newspapers, pamphlets, prospectuses, 
and other printed papers. ‘These calculations were founded 
upon the present circulation of newspapers in the United States, 
and in ——- and Guernsey; upon the quantity of advertise- 
ments published in the journals of those countries as compared 
with our own; and upon the number of newspapers now circu- 
lated by post within the United Kingdom. 

The members of the deputation took their leave, after a long 
conversation, in which Mr. Spring Rice seemed anxious to 
convince them that he really had the object at heart, and that 
every difficulty should, if possible, be overcome. 
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The effect of the interview was to produce an impression on 
the minds of many who were present that the object was 
gained. The candid manner, and apparent liberality of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer lulled them into a false security ; 
they forgot that the only effective means of overcoming Tory 
opposition, or Whig apathy and indifference, has ever been the 
pressure from without, and remained for a time in a state of 
activity. 

The question, however, had taken too deep root in the public 
mind to depend upon the exertions of the knot of individuals 
by whom it was first agitated. ‘The importance of giving ex- 
pression to public opinion was seen by others, and petitions 
from all parts of the aan for the repeal of the ae 
stamp-duty, poured into the House of Commons with a rapidity 
which surprised, while it gratified, those who took the warmest 
interest in the subject. Perhaps there could not be a stronger 
proof of the anxiety felt by the public upon this question, than 
the fact, that, moore: Ard: Man the secret or open hostility of 
nearly all the daily papers—the ‘Morning Chronicle’ not 
excepted—and_ notwithstanding the inactivity of many of the 
most zealous friends of the cause, the petitions presented to 
the House of Commons, praying for the abolition of the taxes 
on knowledge, were more numerous than the petitions upon any 
other subject—excepting only Corporation Reform, and the 
Dorchester Unionists. Petitions generally may be said to 
originate with the press: the daily papers instigate the public 
to petition, and the public petition accordingly; but in this 
case the daily papers did their best to prevent the public peti- 
tioning, by suppressing all discussion on the subject. We may 
therefore form some conception of the overwhelming mass of 
petitions which would have been presented had the press been 
favourable to the measure. 

Having mentioned the ‘Morning Chronicle, we will make 
a few remarks upon the part that journal has taken against 
the people in this matter. When the Morning Chronicle was 

ot me from Mr. Clement, its circulation was very confined. 

ts new proprietors (of whom, personally, we know nothing) 
appear, at that time, to have considered that the repeal of the 
stamp-duty would enable them to command a large circulation 
more quickly than could be anticipated by any other process. 
Several leading articles, therefore, appeared in that paper, ably 
and forcibly written, against the taxes on knowledge. ‘This was 
before the apostacy of ‘ The Times.’ When ‘The Times’ was 
sold to the Carlton Club, or when the principal shareholders 
in the Times became insane, (we know not which happened,) 
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and made over the half of their subscribers to the Morning 
Chronicle, a new light seemed to break in upon the proprietors 
of the latter journal. They appear then to have discovered that 
it was quite as well to postpone the discussion of the stamp- 
duty sine die. We presume they reasoned thus: ‘Thanks to 
the Times, the Chronicle is now a source of large pecuniary 
profit: it is, or soon will be, the leading liberal journal; we are 
gaining an immense political influence ; that influence might be 
endangered or destroyed by the successful rivalry of other 
papers, if the stamp-duty were removed: it is our interest, 
therefore, that the attention of the public should be directed to 
it as little as possible.’ 

The editor of the Morning Chronicle was for many years 
not merely the promoter, but the originator of the best 5 aren 
and most powerful war against bad institutions which our times 
have witnessed; and there are on the establishment of that 
paper several gentlemen who have privately and publicly co- 
operated with others for the removal of the taxes on knowledge. 
‘Lhey are not men to desert a cause when they have an oppor- 
tunity of serving it; why then have they been silent ? Evidently 
because they have not been permitted to avail themselves of the 
columns of the Chronicle to express their opinions on this 
subject. The proprietors have taboo'd the taxes on knowledge. 
They have not employed persons to write against the repeal of 
these duties. That coud have been too gross an act of delin- 
quency. The Times would then have been enabled to imi- 
tate its contemporary, and quote the Chronicle against the 
Chronicle. But the policy adopted has been equally bad in 
principle. The proprietors have designedly suppressed, as far 
as it was in their power, every indication of popular feeling upon 
this question. 

The Morning Chronicle has never reported the proceed- 
ings of any one of the public meetings held upon this subject 
during the past year. Meetings, for example, have been held 
at the Mechanics’ Institute, as well as in other parts of the 
metropolis, attended on several occasions by not less than 
fifteen hundred persons. The only notice taken by the Chro- 
nicle of any one of these meetings was comprised in a para- 
graph of half-a-dozen lines. Of the great meeting held at 
the Crown and Anchor, at which iad Brougham presided, 
and where more than two thousand persons were assembled, 
only a meagre outline was given in the Chronicle, copied 
from the Sunday press, and placed in an obscure part of the 

aper. The omission of anything like a full and fair report 
in this case was the more remarkable, as the’Times, although 
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hostile to the object of the meeting, felt that it was one which 
could not be smothered, and therefore reported the proceed- 
ings, with the single exception of Mr. Fox's speech, in its best 
style. The abuse of the Times, the next day, was not so 
mischievous in its effects, and certainly not more criminal in 
its motives, than the studied silence of the Chronicle. The 
same policy was pursued with regard to the petitions presented 
to the House of Commons. Not one-half of the petitions 
relating to the stamp-duties, nor the discussions upon them, 
were noticed in its parliamentary reports. True it is, that 
once or twice during the last twelve months, the Chronicle 
has faintly signified its willingness that the stamp-duty should 
be reduced, but always qualifying its remarks with something 
about newspaper property, and the necessity of protecting the 
interests of the fair trader against the unstamped press. 

Why do we mention these facts, or invite public attention to 
the conduct of the Chronicle, rather than to that of the Times, 
the Herald, or the Courier? Because the Chronicle, by fighting 
the people’s battle upon many questions, has obtained a higher 
character for liberality than it deserves ;—because it is sup- 
posed to be a faithful organ of public — and is calculated 
to deceive the Whig members of the House of Commons, by 
keeping them in ignorance of the feelings which the public 
really entertain ;—and because, by its support of ministers, 
and intimate connexion with some of their friends, it has more 
power, secretly but effectively, to prevent the total repeal 
of the newspaper stamp-duty, than all the other papers put 
together. 

We regret the necessity of these remarks; but the cause we 
advocate is not safe while its enemies are permitted to assume 
the disguise of friends. We are sorry the proprietors of the 
Chronicle form no exception to the mean and short-sighted 
self-interest which usually distinguishes the speculators in 
newspaper property. They would not have been sufferers in 
the end, by adopting a higher code of morality than their 
neighbours. Public confidence may be easily gained; but to 
last, it must be deserved. 

A curious fact, connected with the progress of this question 
during the past session, will show the extreme sensitiveness of 
most of the daily papers to their own interest, and their utter 
indifference to the interests of any other persons, although 
belonging to the class of newspaper proprietors. Every body 
is aware of the extraordinary increase in the circulation of the 
unstamped press, and its mischievous effect upon the sale of 
the stamped Sunday papers. The different proprietors of 
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these journals have long complained of the unfair and ruinous 
rivalry to which they were exposed ; the editor of an unstamped 
paper often making no scruple of copying all their original 
matter and miscellaneous intelligence, and selling it to the 
public for twopence, instead of sevenpence or eightpence half- 
penny. For instance, the Weekly Dispatch inserts every 
week a letter signed ‘ Publicola, which, in two hours after its 
publication, is uniformly copied into several of the unstamped 
twopenny papers. While the parties thus aggrieved were only 
those who held property in the weekly journals, the principal 
morning and evening papers took no notice of the matter, 
beyond reporting the commitment, from time to time, of the 
venders. Mark the change, when the subject was brought a 
little nearer home :— 

An advertisement was inserted in the Weekly Dispatch 
(evidently designed as a hoax), stating that, on the 3lst of 
August, the first number of a new unstamped paper would 
appear, which would be published daily, two hours after the 
morning papers, copying their leading articles and news, and 
at the price of threepence. ‘This advertisement answered the 
end which, we have no doubt, was designed by the author of 
the hoax: it was a spark which set all the daily papers in a 
flame. The Times employed its loudest thunder to denounce 
the revolutionary design ;— the Morning Herald threatened 
to turn traitor. Nay, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
permit such an infamous violation of the laws in others, a 
solemn warning was given that the Morning Herald itself 
should be published without a stamp! What must have been 
the consternation in Downing-street ! 

While matters were in this state, some one, thinking the 
project feasible, and tempted by the golden harvest which 
Cleave, and other proprietors of unstamped papers were 
reaping, really brought out a daily paper without a stamp: it 
was called + The Daily National Gazette. Nothing could be 
more wretched than the style in which it was got up; it was 
conducted without capital, without talent, and could not have 
reached a second number but for the alarm it occasioned 
among the daily papers. The panic of the Times, the Courier, 
the Herald, and several other journals, was excessive, and ap- 
— considering the insignificance of the cause, perfectly 
udicrous. According to their account, air, earth, water, fire, 
were mingling again together in their original confusion ; 
chaos was coming again; and now, for the first time, the pro- 
— of these journals saw that a reduction of the stamp- 

uty was necessary, even for their own protection. The duty 
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offered too high a premium for a violation of the law ; an appli- 
cation was therefore made to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to procure just such a reduction of the duty as would render 
the profit of the smuggler too small to compensate him for the 
risk of capital;—to be accompanied by new and more severe 
enactments than any now in existence, to put down effectively 
the unstamped press. 

When this transpired, it was seen in a moment that the 
reduction of the stamp-duty was a question virtually settled. 
The motion, therefore, of which Mr. Bulwer had given notice 
was a work of supererogation. It was perfectly certain, before 
that motion was discussed, that the stamp-duty must, at no 
distant period, be either repealed or reduced ; and all, therefore, 
that remained worth struggling for, was its total abolition. 

The great meeting at the Crown and Anchor on the 18th of 
July was called to counteract the machinations of the leading 
journals, and to induce the Government not to bring forward. 
a motion for the reduction, but for the abolition of the stamp- 
duty. The single object of the meeting was to show that a 
mere reduction of the duty would be all but useless, and in 
some respects even mischievous. A petition to that effect, 
with not less than 1800 signatures, of persons who attended 
the meeting, was presented to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Grote. 

On the 14th of August, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought forward his long-expected budget. 'To the astonish- 
ment of all parties, and the indignation of many, neither the 
abolition nor even the reduction of the stamp-duty formed any 

art of his financial plans for the present year. The reasons 
Re assigned were, that he could not spare the money, and that 
he was not in a condition to try experiments of new plans of 
taxation. It is commonly supposed that these reasons were 
mere pretexts, and that the real cause was a difference of 
opinion in the Cabinet. We have heard with sorrow a report 
that Lord John Russell is the secret obstacle to the repeal of 
the taxes on knowledge. We believe it not; but the fact that 
such a report is current shows the mischief that may be done 
to the character of a popular minister, by postponing the set- 
tlement of this question. We would fain be charitable, and 
trust it may yet appear that the question was deferred from a 
desire not to do the work by halves. If so, and if by waiting 
till another session we shall obtain a full and satisfactory mea- 
sure instead of a partial and inefficient one, we again congratu- 
late ourselves upon the failure of Mr. Bulwer’s motion. 
We have said that the reduction of the stamp-duty, at least, is 
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a question virtually settled. We repeat it. Reformers may give 
themselves no further trouble upon this head. ‘The unstamped 

apers have decided thus much of the matter. It is admitted 
on all sides that the law, as it stands, cannot put them down, 
but that they have put down the law. We have said further, 
that a mere reduction of the stamp-duty would be, in some 
respects, positively mischievous. ‘This will be deemed an ex- 
travagant assertion; but we have made it advisedly; and we 
proceed to show upon what grounds we have arrived at the 
conclusion. 

In the first place, such a measure must be accompanied by 
one for extinguishing the unstamped press; and some process 
of a summary kind would be adopted, by which the object 
would be effected. This, in itself, would be a national misfor- 
tune. No newspaper published at fourpence could be equally 
efficient in the diffusion of information among the working 
classes, with the newspapers published at half or less than half 
the price, which are already in existence. 

The stamp-duty, deducting the discount, is threepence half- 
penny. If it were reduced to a penny, the interest of capital 
employed in the purchase of stamps, and the additional per 
centage required by the publisher and vender, would practically 
raise it nearly, if not quite, to twopence, and thus double, and 
in some cases treble, the prices of all the cheap publications 
which contain news. Many persons would see in this no evil. 
They view the unstamped press merely as a vehicle for violent 
abuse and angry denunciations of Government. But there is 
no sign of the times more truly gratifying than the marked im- 
= which has lately taken place in the unstamped press. 

othing can better demonstrate the growing intelligence of the 
working classes. Not only have the most violent of these 
papers become more temperate in their politics, and substituted, 
to a great extent, reasoning for declamation—but, as purveyors 
of news, the quantity of general information they collect and 
diffuse (for the most part of an unexceptionable character) is, 
considering the price at which it is sold, truly astonishing. 
There are now several unstamped weekly papers published at 
twopence, far superior, in every quality that a newspaper ought 
to possess, to the great mass of stamped country papers. Some 
are beginning to engage as editors literary men of considerable 
talent ; and the whole of the unstamped are rapidly rising in 
character and respectability to at least a level with most of the 
legal Sunday journals. One of these twopenny newspapers 
deserves especial notice. We refer to the New Political 
Register, by John Bell, for three years joint proprietor and 
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editor of the True Sun. Here are sixteen pages of closely 
rinted matter, (the pages as large as those of the Penny 
fagazine,) containing some able original articles, with a great 
variety of general intelligence, carefully selected, and alto- 
gether pot up with an ability far above the common average of 
most of our stamped journals. Without stopping to inquire 
whether the opinions of this editor be generally sound, (which 
is nothing to our present purpose, for truth must always gain 
by discussion,) we may safely prophesy that papers of this class 
will not long be confined to the operatives. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer be not quick, it will soon be as difficult to 
collect a stamp-duty, however small, from a journal having 
five thousand readers, as it now is to collect tithes in Ireland. 
The rapid increase in the sale of the unstamped papers is 
one of the most remarkable features of the case. We have 
reason to belicve that since the statement given to the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer in May last by Dr. Birkbeck, their 
circulation has doubled. Several of the unstamped circulate 
between thirty and forty thousand weekly. One twopenny 
paper claims a circulation of. fifty thousand. Making due 
allowance for the natural dispositions of their proprietors to 
ee their sale, we are satisfied, from inquiries we have 
made, that there are now published in London weekly not 
less than two hundred thousand copies of unstamped news- 
apers. 
? t is not assuming too much, to say that this number would 
be immediately reduced one-half if the price of those papers 
were increased cent per cent by the operation of a stamp-duty. 
Now let any friend of the working classes analyse the contents of 
‘The Political Register,’ ‘‘The New Political Register,’ «Cleave’s 
Police Gazette,’ ‘The Weekly Times,’ or ‘The Twopenny Dis- 
patch’ (to say nothing of half a dozen others). Let him con- 
sider the immense nnmber of facts, moral, social, statistical, 
political, literary, historical, geographical, commercial, or con- 
nected with the arts and sciences, or with practical legislation, 
which the most indifferent newspaper contains ; and then ask 
himself whether it would not be better to leave the present 
system as it is, than run even the risk of depriving one hundred 
p concer inhabitants of the Metropolis, and their families, of 
this means of intellectual improvement. ‘To put the case ina 
strong light, we may observe that the practical effect of a 
reduction of the stamp-duty to one penny would be to impose 
a new tax upon a class of newspapers at present free from 
duty, and commanding already a circulation equal to half that 
of the whole daily and weekly Lendiel stamped press. 
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We shall be told that if the sevenpenny journals were reduced 
in price to fourpence, their sale would be trebled or quadrupled 
within a few years. We admit it, but not that their sale 
would thus increase among the new class of readers created by 
the unstamped press. A fourpenny journal will always be too 
dear for a poor man. Why deprive him of the commodity 
which he can procure for half the sum? The increased circu- 
lation of stamped journals would be chiefly among their 
present readers, the greater part of whom do not buy news- 
papers, unless by a joint-partnership, but borrow them of a 
newsman at the rate of a penny an hour. In less time than 
would be required to treble the circulation of the stamped 
journals, the unstamped press—calculating upon its present 
rate of increase—will be in the hands of every working man 
able to read throughout the country. Again, therefore, we 
say, if you are not prepared to give us all our demand, leave us 
alone. We want no measure to obstruct the course of the 
stream which has already begun to flow, and which, if left to 
itself, will soon become irresistible. 

It is not only because of the improved character of the un- 
stamped press that we would protest against any attempt to 
put it down: we are far from admitting that it would not be 
an evil to put down even the most intemperate of the class. 
It is no trifling gain to the cause of peace and order, that the 
mere revolutionist thinks more of influencing public opinion 
than of appealing to physical force. There are no demagogues 
now travelling about the country, and secretly instigating the 
aor gr to acts of violence or open insurrection. We may even 
ook in vain in the columns of the unstamped, for advice as 
inflammatory as that which was given by the Times on the 
rejection of the Reform Bill by the House of Lords. Is it not 
an advantage to induce a desperate man to put down the 
brickbat, and take up the pen? Literary men, however humble 
in their sphere, are not the leaders of mobs. Readers are not 
rioters. Would you prevent the people from assembling in 
crowds in the streets? Permit them to indulge their democratic 
indignation at home; or shut them up in the reading-room of 
a Mechanics’ Institute. Would you change the character of 
the incendiary? Teach him a better way of vindicating his 
rights, real or imaginary. What if he use hard words? Are 
you hurt by them? if so, which is the weaker of the two; he 
for employing them, or you for permitting them to offend your 
dignity? And why are rich men, and their tools, to have a 
monopoly of hard words? By what right are the people to be 
assailed with every possible term of reproach, and not per- 
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mitted to retaliate? Why are whigs and tories to vilify those 
whom they term the low radicals, and the low radicals not to be 
allowed to abuse whigs and tories? Why are industrious 
operatives to be trampled under foot as canaille, and yet be 
denied the poor privilege of a worm, to turn again ? 

We have no sympathy with the horror expressed by some 
persons at the uncourtly language and extreme politics of 
‘ The Poor Man’s Guardian.’ All its attacks upon government 
have never brought it so much into contempt as the insane 
policy which has enabled Hetherington to put at the head of 

is paper the following standing notice :— 

‘This Paper (after sustaining a Government persecution of three 
years and a half duration, in which upwards of 500 persons were un- 
justly imprisoned, and cruelly treated fur vending it) was, on the Trial 
of an Ex-Officio Information filed by his Majesty’s Attorney General 
against Henry Hetherington, in the Court of Exchequer, before Lord 
Lyndhurst and a Special Jury, declared to be a strictly legal pub- 
lication.’ 

If we would purify the press, let us begin by putting down 
‘The John Bull, «The Age,’ ‘The Satirist :’ every journal 
trading in malignant falsehood, whether from political or pri- 
vate motives; and not seek to compel the most suffering class 
of the community to endure in silence, merely because their 
opinions may be extravagant, or their language not suf- 
ficiently refined.* 

Another objection to a mere reduction of the stamp-duty is, 
that such a measure would defer the ultimate settlement of the 
question, leaving it surrounded with as many difficulties as 
exist at the present moment. 

When on the 20th of April, 1830, we attended the first 
public meeting + held in London, to procure the repeal of 
the Taxes on Knowledge, we did not anticipate that the unre- 
mitting labour of five years and upwards would be required to 
make the subject generally understood ; to kindle the public 
interest in the question; and to bring it near a successful issue. 





* The folly of the French doctrinaires in thinking to strengthen the hands of 
the government by putting down a cheap press, cannot be better illustrated than by 
an article in the Poor Man’s Guardian, for November 22, 1835. It contains some 
of the most sensible remarks we ever read, upon the impolicy of assassination, and 
which, if seeu by any person meditating the crime of Fieschi and his associates, 
would, we think, have prevented it. Yet if ‘The Poor Man’s Guardian > were now 
published in Paris, the Ministers of Louis Philippe would think their lives depended 
upon putting it down. mit ; Ky 

+ This meeting was held at the City of London Scientific and Literary Institution. 
It was called by Mr. Chadwick ; to whom belongs the exclusive honour, and it is 
an enviable distinction, of having first directed the attention of the public to this 
important subject. 
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But if those who represent the popular party in Parliament 
are willing to receive, with gratitude, a measure of partial 
relief, its mischievous effect will be to put the question to rest 
for another five years, leaving the fic battle to be then 
fought over again. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that, partly through the 
continued increase of population, partly through the growing 
desire of the people for information, and the comparative 
cheapness of newspapers, if two-thirds of the duty were taken 
off, their circulation would increase more than three-fold within 
the next five years. At the end of that period, the people 
again awake from their lethargy: they perceive that, with a 
penny stamp duty, newspapers cannot be sold sufficiently —— 
to circulate in country villages, and shed a ray of light ami 
the Egyptian darkness which encompasses the mind of an 
agricultural labourer. After five years of inaction, the public 
voice is again heard. A deputation waits upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for 1840, to demand the repeal of the penny 
stamp duty. What is his reply? Precisely that of Mr. Spring 
Rice in 1835:—*‘ Gentlemen, the Stamp Duty produces to the 
revenue £450,000, and it is quite pan ers f I can spare so 
large a sum from the public treasury.’ 

Again therefore do we protest against a compromise. If 
need be, we will fight on through another session, and another 
after that, but no hollow and temporary truce. No cessation 
of hostilities, till we have secured the terms of a lasting peace. 

We will now notice generally some of the objections urged 
both against the reduction and against the abolition of the 
Stamp Duty. 

The great fear of the whigs appears to be that a cheap press 
would strengthen too much the “ party of the movement,” and 
render the democratic spirit universally predominant. They 
only dread this result (we are bound to assume) from a belief 
that the public welfare would not be best promoted by insti- 
tutions of a purely democratic character. Suppose we admit 
such an opinion to be well founded, are we to conclude that its 
truth is less likely to be discovered by the people, when they 
have acquired increased intelligence, than at present? The 
question to be asked is, whether a knowledge of passing 
events, and free discussion of opinions, are not the only means 
of enabling the people to understand, and properly to pursue, 
their own interests. Ifso, the more information is diffused, 
the more certainly will public opinion point in the right direc- 
tion. And whether it point to republicanism, or to mixed in- 
stitutions, monarchical and democratical, in that direction we 
ought to proceed. 
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About eighteen months ago, an article was published in one 
of the evening papers to prove that an untaxed press would be 
an incalculable mischief, and that cheap newspapers would be 
as poisonous as cheap gin. We will reply to this assumption 
in a few words. In cheap newspapers published by ignorant 
men, the grossest errors will sometimes be propounded. And 
why not? If they were not propounded we should not know 
that they existed, and should take no steps to destroy them. 
Wherever there is ignorance there is error—whether among 
those who write newspapers, or those who read them; and the 
sooner it can be dragged from its hiding-places into broad day- 
light, the sooner will it be made to disappear. By all means, 
encourage every man to speak out. An ignorant man under- 
mines his prejudices, without knowing it, by the very attempt 
to find reasons for maintaining them. And let us not forget, 
that if there were no discussion of error, there would be no 
diffusion of truth. Here is the great blunder of men who 
would improve upon the plans of divine government, and con- 
demn the Almighty for permitting error to exist in the world. 
They imagine that nothing-but the truth should be suffered to 
be spoken ; ignorant that there is no error in which some truth 
is not involved, and that error is the natural stepping-stone to 
truth. If a child were never allowed to fall, it would never 
learn to walk: it learns the laws of gravitation by repeated 
stumbles. So it is in morals, in political economy, and in every 
other science connected with practical life. The wisest men 
are those who have committed the greatest number of mistakes, 
or profited the most by the mistakes of others. 

But it is a great fallacy to suppose that the newspapers most 
sought after by the people would be those which contained 
either the worst or the best political disquisitions. Both the 
friends and the enemies of the cause we advocate, over-estimate 
the influence of what are termed leading articles. Itis well 
to be prepared for a result by which some persons will be 
deeply disappointed. They expect that when sound political 

hilosophy can be sold for a penny, the people will be eager to 

uy it. We believe they will not; and let these persons console 
themselves with the fact, that the people will be still less eager 
to on bad political philosophy. When the stamp-duty shall 
have been repealed, the greatest demand will be, then, as now, 
for those journals which contain the greatest quantity of news, 
not the longest, or ablest, treatises upon abstract questions. 
This is the secret of the extraordinary success of ‘The Weekly 
Dispatch,’ and the comparatively narrow circulation of ‘The 
Examiner.’ This is the reason why ‘ The Poor Man's Guardian, 
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no longer sustained by government prosecutions, has i 
down to 5000*; while Cleave’s ‘Weekly Police Gazette’ has 
reached a circulation of 40,000. And let no one deplore the 
taste of the people on this account, but rather omile at the 
philosophers who would attempt to improve society by reversing 
the order of moral and intellectual progression. The first pro- 
cess of the mind is the accumulation of facts: witness the in- 
satiable curiosity of children—their passion for novelties. The 
next process is reflection. ‘The mind must observe, before it 
can compare, generalize, draw conclusions, and form systems. 
Our confidence in the power of cheap newspapers, as a means 
of educating the people, is founded, not upon our good opinion 
of editors, but upon our faith in the value of that knowledge of 
the various relations of society, and that mass of miscellaneous 
information, which a newspaper would communicate to the 
thousands, who are now almost as ignorant as the child unborn 
of all that is passing in the world. 

We have heard the _— of a penny stamp-duty defended, 
upon the principle that it would operate beneficially as a 
premium upon the circulation of London newspapers, which 
would then continue to circulate free of postage. But the very 
superiority of London newspapers over the majority of country 
journals is a reason why the London papers should not be 
encouraged at the expense of those of humbler pretensions. It 
is not only useless, but mischievous, to force journals upon the 
people greatly in advance of their intelligence. As the his- 
tory of Jack the Giant Killer is a far better book for a child 
than Newton's Principia, so an account of the trial of a 
poacher is much better calculated to excite reflection in the 
mind of a peasant, and create the habit of reading, than a 
column and a half in the Morning Chronicle upon the polities 
of Russia and Turkey. 

We once read the leading article of a copy of the Times 
to a number of agricultural labourers. We had not proceeded 
twenty lines before we found they had not understood ten 
syllables. Talk of the ballot, or the evils of hereditary legisla- 
tion, to an audience of this description, and their perplexity 
would hardly be exceeded if the discourse related to the mys- 
teries of algebra. 

The way to stimulate the minds of these men into some 
degree of activity is to interest them in the politics of their 
own neighbourhood ; and to effect this object, it is exceedingly 
important to encourage cheap local newspapers. Even among 





* Since this article was written, the Poor Man’s Guardian has ceased to exist. 
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the better class of farmers, it is remarkable how much the most 
indifferent local paper is preferred to a London journal. And 
not without reason: an advertisement of the sale of farming- 
stock,.or a short paragraph concerning a new road, or a bridge 
which he will have to cross, is of more importance to him—or at 
least he better understands its importance—than a report of 
the proceedings of the Court of Common Council, or of a grand 
dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 

Let us give up the attempt to force our own opinions, or 
habits of thinking, upon minds unprepared to receive them ;— 
let us be contented for a while with pulling down the barriers 
which have been erected by the barbarous policy of our legisla- 
ture to prevent the diffusion of knowledge. Grown-up men 
and women are not to be disciplined into knowledge as children 
may be taught in schools. ‘The people will not remain igno- 
rant, if permitted to obtain access first, to the knowledge they 
want most: their progress may not be so rapid as we might 
wish, but it will be certain; and if they improve at all, it must 
be in their own way. 

The newspaper is the great instrument of civilization. We 
wish this assertion to be well weighed by those who wonder at 
the earnestness of the demand for the repeal of the taxes on 
knowledge. All the books ever written are but as a feather in 
the scale, compared with newspapers, as a means of affecting 
the mass. What is the circulation even of a popular novel, 
to that of a paragraph which runs the round of the press? 
The one is read by thousands, the other by millions. It is 
almost entirely to the influence of newspapers that the superior 
intelligence of the middle classes is to be attributed, con- 
temptible as may be deemed the information derived from this 
source. How few are the tradesmen, or even merchants, who 
have time or inclination to take up a philosophical treatise, 
and make themselves masters of its contents! Inquire of the 
most enlightened of this class if they have read Mill's ‘ Essay 
on Government,’ Bailey's ‘ Rationale of Representation,’ Smith’s 
‘Wealth of Nations,’ Brown’s ‘Philosophy of the Human Mind? 
—if they have studied Bentham, or Ricardo, or even Locke ? 
How many shall we find who know anything of these writers 
except their names? Yet we know that there are in the middle 
classes many men of high rank in intellect. What has chiefly 
furnished them with food for reflection, and given them a 
general, although perhaps a superficial, knowledge of almost 
every subject ?—The newspaper: that despised and seemingly- 
insignificant messenger, bringing every day some new fact, or 
some new idea, and thus adding, by little and little, to their 
mental stores, until they have accumulated to an extent for 
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which the cause would have appeared at first quite inadequate. 
A quarto volume, containing the same quantity of information, 
would never have been opened. 

The utility of the press depends chiefly upon the price at 
which newspapers can be sold. The enemies of cheap news- 

apers are therefore the enemies of the press. Let this truth 
be reiterated in the ears of our opponents. These are not 
times in which conformers, or bit-by-bit reformers, like to be 
pointed at for endeavouring to render the art of printing as 
nugatory as possible. But in what, fater all, did the principle 
of that immortal invention consist? It was not the discovery 
of a mode of communicating facts from one mind to another 
upon paper, for that was done, and well done too, through the 
agency of an innumerable host of copying clerks. It was 
simply the discovery of a cheaper mode of communicating in- 
formation. ‘To destroy, therefore, the cheapness of the press, 
is to destroy the press itself. Carry out the principle of the 
stamp-duty, ye who love darkness better than light, and you 
throw us back upon written manuscripts, and the ignorance of 
the middle ages. 

We hope we have said enough to prove that the reduction 
of the stamp-duty is not a measure which it will become the 
people to receive with gratitude. ‘The time has gone by when 
such a concession might have been considered a boon. There 
is no merit in yielding that which can no longer be withheld. 
The reduction, at least, of the stamp-duty is certain, even with 
the Tories again in office. Lord Melbourne must yield some- 
thing more than could now easily be wrung from a Tory 
cabinet, if he would be thought sincerely anxious to promote 
the moral and intellectual improvement of the people. 

Let us conclude, by giving the outline of a measure wortliy 
of a liberal ministry. We dismiss from our minds all consi- 
derations of financial difficulties. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer have no surplus, who, with common sense to guide 
him, can yet believe, that in a country which but lately bore a 
burden of taxation greater by thirty-five millions than its pre- 
sent amount, it is impossible to raise one million (and much 
less would be required) by means less obnoxious, and ope- 
rating a thousand times less mischievously than taxes on know- 
ledge? ‘The measure we propose would embrace— 

1. The entire abolition of the newspaper stamp-duty. 

2. The abolition of the duty upon advertisements. This 
part of the subject has, by common consent, been kept out of 
sight; lest it should embarrass the more important question. 
The advertisement duty, therefore, not having been specifically 
demanded of ministers, leaves them yet the opportunity of 
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being generous while they are just. Not only is the duty 
upon advertisements bad in principle, operating as a tax 
upon authors and publishers, a tax upon industry seeking 
employment, a tax upon calamity, and a tax which defeats its 
object by limiting the consumption of other taxed commo- 
dities—but there is an additional reason why the abolition of 
the duty upon advertisements should not be postponed. The 
produce of this duty is now a mere bagatelle—about 100,0U0/. 
This may be sill Ten years hence, if newspapers increase 
to the extent of our anticipations, it may produce 1,000,000/. 
To spare such a sum, or even half its amount, would be a more 
serious matter. 

3. The reduction of the paper-duty. "The Commissioners of 
Excise Inquiry recommend that the duty on paper used for 
writing al printing should be reduced from threepence to a 
penny farthing. Let their recommendation be adopted. It 
1as been shown that the reduced duty would yield, through the 
increased consumption of paper, particularly of that kind re- 
quired for cheap newspapers, a sum fully equal to the present 
amount of this tax. . 

4. Concede to the public the privilege of circulating pam- 
phlets, prospectuses, price-currents, and even books and 
printed papers generally, by post; at a moderate charge—say 
one penny for every four ounces. ‘This tax would produce a 
large sum to government, and confer an invaluable benefit 
upon the public. There is no mode of advertising, that would 
be more generally adopted by merchants and tradesmen, pub- 
lishers especially, than the circulation of trade-lists and cir- 
culars by post, if practicable at a small expense. Newspapers 
should be charged less. Mr. Spring Rice objected to a postage 
upon newspapers, that it would render necessary an inquisi- 
torial examination of all parcels sent by coach. ‘This argument 
proceeds upon the supposition that the tax should be compul- 
sory, to which we decidedly object. But, excepting in the case 
of some of the large towns, no machinery could be employed 
by private individuals, for a quick delivery of small parcels, 
equal to that of the post-office. Government need not fear 
competition ; and we are clearly of opinion that the immense 
amount of printed papers thus transmitted, would in a few 
years yield, by judicious management, a revenue equal to that 
now derived from the stamp-duty. 

5. A law of copy-right for newspapers. We advocate this 
law, not only for the sake of protecting that description of 
literary property which now suffers the most from piracy, but 
as a means of putting an end to the anonymous character 
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which newspaper writers have hitherto maintained, and which 
is a principal cause of their present degraded position. These 
gentlemen, who are always ready to drag others before the 
tribunal of public opinion, claim for themselves perfect im- 
munity. The real licentiousness of the press may be traced to 
this source. Its conductors wield an irresponsible power. ‘The 
people of England will have reason to feel eternally indebted 
to the Whigs if they have the courage to destroy the anonymous 
7. No fighting in masks. Let those who are ashamed to 
show their faces throw down their weapons. Should we have 
the slanderous attacks in ‘The Age,’ or the envenomed articles 
on public men, in ‘The Times,’ if the name and residence of 
the authors could be proclaimed to the world? The certainty 
that a blow could no rien be given in the dark, would soon 
destroy the taste for personalities in which newspaper writers 
indulge; and we doubt exceedingly whether the editor of a 
morning journal would be quite as willing to write on both 
sides of a question, if his neighbours on both sides of the 
street in which he lives were cognizant of the fact. Thus the 
moral tone of the press would be greatly raised, while the best 
and most powerful writers would be stimulated to more suc- 
cessful exertion, and would rise more rapidly in reputation 
than under a system which conceals merit, while it serves as a 
cloak to infamy. 

We propose, then, that a copy of every newspaper should 
be deposited by the proprietor, in a public office accessible to 
all, having affixed to cach article the name and address of the 
writer or reporter. That a penalty should be enforced upon 
the proprietor for fictitious names or false addresses; or, for 
refusing, in a particular case, to give any name or address. And 
that the copy-right of each article, thus deposited and signed, 
should be protected for twelve hours, which, we learn, is as 
long a period as would be required; the only object with 
regard to newspaper intelligence being to secure priority of 
appearance. 

he plan we have described would, we think, be preferable 
to that which would permit no article to appear in a newspaper 
without the name and address of the writer printed at the 
foot, and inserted in every copy. Such a degree of publicity 
might be attended with some inconveniences to private indi- 
viduals, not compensated for by corresponding advantages to 
the public. 1t is sufficient if we know where to find the names 
of authors when required, and thus provide for their respon- 
sibility to public opinion in case of need. 
This plan ought to have the support of every public writer 
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who opposes the ballot as un-English and cowardly. We feel 
certain, however, that such a measure would meet with their 
almost unanimous opposition. When a poor man may be in- 
timidated, or corrupted, he is not permitted to act in secret 
lest he should vote conscientiously ; but when a knave is to be 
screened from the obloquy he deserves, we are told that to 
compel him to act openly would be an unconstitutional in- 


fringement of the rights of individuals. W. E. H. 








Art. IV. 
THE EPICIER. 


E shall come by-and-by to Paul de Kock, in pursuance 
of the promise in the third article of our last Number ; but 
we have first a few more prolegomena to dispose of, and his 
works are so voluminous, that we must give them an undivided 
notice. We do not intend to give another version of the Kin 
of Bohemia and his seven castles ; nor to write, as Hazlitt ail 
of Coleridge’s Friend, the everlasting prospectus of an imagi- 
nary work: and we hope we shall not suggest the inquiry: 
‘Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu?’ for there is no 
hiatus in the matter, but that of an unavoidable separation in 
time between the beginning and the end of our subject. We 
shall dispose, on the present occasion, of all that remains of our 
preliminaries, and shall, on the next occasion, come without pre- 
face to the execution of our original purpose. 

The remarks which we now wish to offer are pertinent to the 
question which we mooted in our last Number :—Why the writ- 
ings of the most popular of modern French novelists present so 
striking a contrast to those of his predecessors, in being totally 
divested of every trace of political opinion? The answer, we 
think, is twofold: first, there is no demand for the commodity 
amongst the great body of his readers; second, it does not fall 
under his view as an observer of a particular class of society. 

The Greeks rejected turtle, and made a luxury of the cuttle-fish. 
We make a luxury of the turtle, and make no use of the cuttle- 
fish, but to turn his one bone into pounce. Accordingly, the 
cuttle-fish is one of the least known to us of the creatures of the 
deep, and the turtle is in the streets of London a sight of every 
day. Thus demand regulates supply in the most abundant 
productions of nature, as well as in those of human industry. 

It is the same, we apprehend, with men. There was no de- 
mand for Cincinnatus in the days of Augustus. ‘There was an 
old theory for Cincinnatus, but the practical tendency was for 
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Augustus. There was no demand for Napoleon in the Ame- 
rican revolution, nor for Washington in the French. Napoleon, 
in the place of Washington, could not have established a mili- 
tary despotism in America; nor could Washington, in the place 
of Napoleon, have established a democratic government in 
Frauce. It was because each of them was precisely the man 
he was, that the practical tendency of events threw him to the 
surface. 

So with religious observances. In an age which demands 
the show of sanctity testified by mortification and penance, 
there is no lack of a Simeon Stylites living on the top of a 
pillar, or of a hero like Voltaire’s naked Faquir sitting avec des 
clous dans le derriére pour avoir de la considération. Comes an 
age which demands freedom of inquiry, the Saint and the Faquir 
vanish from the scene, and we have Luther demolishing the 
pope with his pen, and flinging his inkstand at the head of the 
devil. Come the days of Church and State, and we have no 
hero of any sort, gymnosophist or reformer, but a host of plump 
well-fed parsons, who are, moreover, justices of peace and 
quorum, and who would commit both the Faquir and Luther, 
if they should show themselves within their jurisdiction, to the 
treadmill as rogues and vagabonds. 

So with philosophy. An age which demands free inquiry, 
pushed without fear or compromise to its legitimate conclusions, 
turns up an Epicurus or a Hobbes. In one which likes to 
put up at an half-way house, there will be no lack of a Dugald 
Stewart, or a Mackintosh, to provide it with comfortable enter- 
tainment. 

So with literature. Among a people disposed to think, 
their every-day literature will bear the impress of thought; 
among a isha: not so disposed, the absence or negation of 
thought will be oqeally conspicuous in their literature. Every 
variety of mind takes its station, or is ready to do so, at all times 
in the literary market; the public of the day stamp the cur- 
rency of fashion on that which jumps with their humour. Mil- 
ton would be forthcoming if he were wanted; but in our time 
Milton was not wanted, and Walter Scott was. We do not 
agree with the doctrine implied in Wordsworth’s sonnet, 

‘Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee.’ 
England would have been the better for him, if England 
would have attended to him, but England would not have at- 
tended to him if she had had him. There was no more market 
for him than for Cromwell. When Shakspeare was, Mozart 
and Rossini and Giulietta Grisi were not. ‘The musical drama 
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has struck down the legitimate. Shakspeare wrote plays, be- 
cause it was the best thing he could do for himself. If he were 
now mney | a link before the Teatro alla Scala, he would pro- 
bably limit his ambition to writing libretti for the next Gran 
Maestro. 

French literature bore the impress of political liberty long 
before the Revolution, and its tendency in that line was always 
on the advance before that terrible political eruption. Opinion 
had heaved with growing strength under the pressure of custom 
and authority, as Typhon had tossed and tumbled many ages 
under Etna, before he threw up the first torrent of fire that 
deluged the fields of Sicily. 

Pigault le Brun lived in the days of the Rights of Man, Poli- 
tical Justice, and Moral and Intellectual Perfectibility. Paul 
de Kock lives in the days of the march of mechanics, in the 
days of political economy, in the days of prices-current and per- 
centages, in the days when even to dream like a democrat of 
the Constituent Assembly, would be held to qualify the dreamer 
for Bedlam ; in short, in the days of the épicier. 

Who, or what, is the épicier? That we shall explain pre- 
sently. 

os hone be said that to develop opinions is not in the taste 
of Paul de Kock, though it was in that of Pigaultle Brun. But 
this would be a very insufficient solution of the phenomenon. 
Pigault le Brun was an observer. He exhibited the play of 
opinion because he found it in the society he depicted, Paul 
de Kock is also an observer. He does not exhibit the play of 
opinion, because he does not find it in the society he depicts. 

The case is somewhat different with a writer of romances, 
who draws from books and imagination, more than from actual 
life. With him, the development of opinion may be a matter of 
personal taste. But even in this case the experiment will 
scarcely be repeated to any extent, without a certain degree of 
public sympathy and encouragement. When works of fancy 
run out to the extent of those of Paul de Kock, or Walter Scott, 
we may be sure that the authors have chimed in with the pre- 
dominant tastes, as well as with the predominant opinions, or 
negations of opinions, of a great body of readers. 

Paul de Kock makes his observations on the class of the épi- 
cier. From this class he draws the great bulk of his characters, 
and the negations of opinion which characterize that class at 
present are faithfully reflected in the mirror which he holds up 
to la nature épiciére. We shall now see what the épicier is. 

Epicier means, as all the world doth. know, grocer; but the 
Parisian is not exactly a counterpart of the London grocer; he 
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is more like what, in an English country town, would be called, 
saving his presence, a huckster. 

The épicier has three phases: diurnal, general, and meta- 
phorical; the first being positive, the second negative, and the 
third derivative. We shall consider him first in his diurnal 
capacity, following the regular routine of his avocations and re- 
creations, wherein each succeeding year rolls over the traces of 
its predecessor. 

* Redit labor actus in orbem, 
Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus.’ 


In this capacity, M. de Balzac shall describe him for us. 


‘ The €picier is the common link of all our wants, and attaches him- 
self necessarily to all the details of human life. 

“ Pen, ink, and paper,” cries a poet.—“ Sir, there is an ¢picier at 
the corner of the street.” 

“T am ruined!” cries a gamester. “ Powder and ball to blow my 
brains out.”—“ Sir, the €picier sells them.” 

“Qh for a cigar! a real havannah: to see it consuming with a slow 
fire, and resolving itself into smoke: like love !”—“ The épicier.” 

“TI must give Clara an elegant breakfast. Mocha coffee, Pekoe tea; 
terrine de Nérac truffée.”—“ The épicier.” 

Would you wake through the night? The epicier. 

Would you sleep through the night? Still the epicier. 

Would you have drugs to save your life, or poison toend it? Still, 
still, the épicier. 

The épicier sells to the child his marbles, and his kite and the string 
that flies it ;—to the old invalid the eternal snuff, performing its inex- 
haustible and incessant circulation through snuff-box, nose, and hand- 
kerchief, making the nose of an inveterate snuff-taker an image of 
infinity ;—to the priest his wafers and tapers ;—slates to the school- 
master ;—sugar-plums to the god-father ;—scented-soap to the bride; 
—liqueur to the bridegroom ;—paper for the elector ;—fire-works for 
the deputy. The ¢picier has sold himself to the public, like a witch to 
Satan. He is the alpha and omega of all human society. You cannot 
travel a league,—you cannot commit a crime,—you cannot doa good 
action,—you cannot make a meal,—keep up an orgy,—carry on a work 
of art,—or pay court te a mistress,—without having recourse to the 
— He shows you the way when you inquire at his door, and 
ollows you with his eye, with an anxious solicitude to see you go right. 
He is the abstract and quintessence of ever-smiling politeness. He is 
civilization behind a counter, society in whited-brown paper, neces- 
sity armed from head to foot;—life itself distributed into drawers, 
bottles, bags, jugs, boxes, kegs, and cannisters. If you are abandoned 
by all the world except one épicier, you may live with him like a 
mouse ina cheese. When you read in golden letters épicier du roi, 
you may ask yourself with terror, “which is most the sovereign, the 
épicier of the king, or the king of the ¢picier?”’’ 
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Thus far we have seen the épicier in that 1? of his positive 
ea which belongs to his occupation. We have yet to see 

im in his relaxation and recreation. But on these points Paul 
de Kock has so admirably pourtrayed him in his M. Dupont, 
that we shall reserve this view of him till he turns up again in 
his proper order. 

In the mean time the reader may depict to himself a joll 
bon vivant, totus teres atque rotundus, all smooth and hae 
morally as well as physically, making, with a neighbour, a 
brace of wives and a brace of children, one of six in a fiacre, 
with a hamper wedged in the midst of them, followed by two 
or three more vehicles similarly stowed, to enjoy a fete champétre 
in the environs of Paris; on his way to which we shall leave him, 
and look at him hereafter when he has unpacked his hamper in 
the Bois de Romainville. 

This is the épicier in his diurnal functions. We must now 
look at him in his general or negative capacity, as a component 
part of the body politic, in which he stands for the representative 
of the whole class of dealers in whatsoever commodities, from 
funds to rushlights, and figures as the personification of the 
great clog or drag-chain on the wheels of the movement. In 
this his more curious and important phasis we shall exhibit him 
from a French MS. communication with which we have been 
favoured. 


POLITICAL PHYSIOLOGY OF THE EPICIER. 

‘Since the Restoration the ¢picier has become the type of a class of 
men very widely diffused in France. There are coarse and narrow under- 
standings which have neither the creed and feelings of the past, nor those 
of the future, and which maintain a fixed middle point amid the move- 
ment of ideas. This is what we call V’esprit épicier. Applied to litera- 
ture, to the arts, to the mode of living, and manifesting itself in manner, 
style, and taste, by something obsolete, vulgar, and awkward, tinged 
with the ridiculous, this spirit has created what we call /e genre épicier. 

‘ The épicier has formed his political opinions, if he has any, in the 
school of the Constitutionnel. He has not emerged from the narrow 
principles of the old liberalism of the Restoration. His nationality is a 
prejudice, without ideality, and without grandeur. He thinks himself a 
friend of liberty, and he sacrifices it daily by lending an unintelligent 
support to power. His ruling passion is the love of “ order,’’ because 
he has observed that in the days of political disturbances there has 
been a fall of a per-centage on his operations. The apprehension of 
anarchy, or, to speak more correctly, the fear of diminished sales and 
falling prices, has made him a fanatic of “’ordre public.”” It would be 
impossible to make him comprehend that the best means of consoli- 
dating public tranquillity would be to labour for the reconciliation of 
all the interests of society. He cannot conceive, even in moral order, 
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any other interests than those of his trade. For him, order is a positive 
result which must be obtained at any price, without regard to the causes 
which may have produced a feverish over-excitement in any portion of 
society. 

§ ‘Abstractedly from this passion for public order, he cares little for 
either the monarchical form of government, or the new dynasty. In the 
rare instants in which he is troubled with the fancy of being witiy, he 
makes himself merry at the expense of our rulers, their pots-de-vin and 
their tripolages de bourse. But while he condemns the governing body, 
he upholds the established order, rather than undergo the consequences 
of another change. He had rather keep an open account with this 
bad debtor, than get rid of him by settling with him at a fixed loss once 
for all. 

‘It is not, therefore, any enthusiasm for the monarchical principle, it 
is mere self-defence that has turned him into a hero against the émeute, 
and decorated him with the cross of honour for his achievements in the 
campaigns of the streets. If he has still later been stimulated to the 
pitch of marching against the barricades of the Cloftre St. Mery, it was 
because he could not contain his rage against the republicans, who on 
that day, in risking their lives for the triumph of a principle, had made 
him lose the sale of some pounds of sugar or coffee. The next day he 
overflowed with stupid astonishment at the madness of those young men 
who had got themselves killed for an idea. It had never happened to 
him to have an idea in the course of his life. 

‘Entrenched behind his counter, the ¢picier has never been carried 
away by the current of popular opinions: since he has seen the conse- 
quences of the Revolution resolve themselves into public calamities, he 
affects a superb disdain for politics. By an inconceivable confusion of 
ideas, he has taken effects for causes; in other words, he attributes to 
the ruled the faults of the rulers. He thinks himself so clear-sighted 
and so well-informed, that he remains deaf to all the proofs you can give 
him of his error. 

* He will not hear of the debates in the Chambers, nor of the discus- 
sions of the press, being persuaded that it is the organs of publicity 
which keep up perturbation in the minds of men, and, consequently, in 
the operations of trade. He has stereotyped the dogmas of shopkeeping 
indifierentism—“ I never look at the papers; I have no time to read 
them.” “I never meddle with politics: they do not concern me.” If 
by chance he tells a customer a piece of current news, he adds imme- 
diately—‘ I merely heard my young man mention it.” In fact, his 
lowest shop-boys are better informed of the course of public affairs than 
their master. He goes to the coffee-house to take his demi-tasse, and 
play his game of dominoes ; but he no longer reads the newspapers, not 
even the Constitutionnel, since the old journal has committed the 
oversight of giving itself a few airs of independence. In short, while he 
is, of all men, the most harassed by political changes, he is the one who 
thinks the least about them. 

* Nevertheless, since the last triumph of citizen royalty in the streets, 
political scepticism has made an irruption into the obtuse mind of the 
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epicier. He has asked himself how it can have happened that France 
has been more agitated under the reign of public order, than in that of 
public disturbance ? There is a palpable contradiction in the terms of 
the question, which he would try to resolve, if it were not that above 
all things he anticipates with the greatest alarm the consequences of 
thinking. But with all his predetermination against inquiry, doubt 
having once crossed his conviction, cannot wholly pass away and leave 
no trace of its progress. The time will yet arrive when the ¢picier and 
the republican will meet side by side on the route of the movement. 

‘About two years ago, at a winter evening-party in Paris, a large 
pert of the company had gathered round the great national lyrist 

éranger. ll agreed that the monarchy was wearing itself out by its 
own excesses, and consuming, in a short space, through impatience of 
enjoyment and mistrust of futurity, the little vitality which remained to 
it. They repeated, with Napoleon, that the time must come when repub- 
licanism would profit by the errors of the monarchy; but they differed 
as to the probable distance of the time when the republic might obtain 
the majority of suffrages, and establish itself with the strongest.chances 
of permanence. 

‘The moderates anticipated this result as the necessary consequence 
of the diffusion of knowledge. Béranger, who was of that opinion, 
summed it up at once, by a touch at once witty and profound. ‘“‘ Believe 
me, gentlemen,” said he, “ you must arrive at the republic in company 
with the ¢picier.”’’ 


We have here seen the épicier in his general phasis, as a 
l 


great political negation; one whom the fall of a centime in the 
price of a pound of sugar, if he should connect it as an effect 
with the cause of a ‘ glorious revolution,’ would establish, for 
the rest of his days, as a dead wall in the way of an émeute 
populaire. 

e may now contemplate him, in his third phasis, as an 
emblem. And in aid of this purpose, we shall draw upon an 
article in the ‘Revue Encyclopédique’ for February, 1833, 
entitled ‘ Etudes Politiques sur | Epicier.’ The article is long. 
We shall present so much of its essence as is needful to our 
purpose. 

On the 29th of July, 1830, Claude Tarin (the fictitious hero 
of the ‘ Studies’) poured out to Benjamin Constant the over- 
flowings of his enthusiasm in the cause of the three glorious 
days. 

In the beginning of November, Claude Tarin accompanied 
Benjamin Constant to asitting of the Chamber of Deputies. It 
was a deplorable spectacle for Claude Tarin to see the col- 
lective impersonation of false pretences, dreading cither to fulfil 
their mission, or to betray the cause of the heroes of July, and 
manifesting, in every word and gesture, the anxiety and irreso- 
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lution of a rider astride on a fiery steed, fearing alike to relax 
or tighten the reins, and doubting whether his courser'’s next 
movement will be horizontal or perpendicular. 

Benjamin Constant walked home from the assembly leaning 
on the arm of Tarin. In the middle of a street he stopped and 
said :—‘ My young friend, you have just seen a number of 
persons who have been called to exercise a good or evil influ- 
ence on the progress of events. Orators, legislators, adminis- 
trators, apparent chiefs of parties, have passed before you at 
the tribune. Yet, on my conscience, you could not see, in the 
faces of any of them, any such signs of an immediate and power- 
ful authority, as you may in the face at that door on the opposite 
side of the street. At first sight, perhaps, he appears nothing 
remarkable. But look attentively. Do you not discover a 
singular air of prudent penetration in those little round and 
shaded eyes ? Do not those fat cheeks of coarse and insipid 
air, hanging in great soft wrinkles, express an invincible perti- 
nacity? Is not that pursed-up mouth the index of an un- 
alterable self-satisfaction? Would it not indicate small skill 
in physiognomy not to recognise, in the fixedness of that equi- 
vocal smile, all the characters of impatient desire to enjoy the 
present, and of indifference and incredulity with respect to the 
future? Would it not be insanity to suppose that any great 
Utopia was lodged under that low and narrow forehead, rising 
up into a point under that high and abundantly curled wig? 

o you see nothing in those inflexible eyebrows? Are you 
not struck by the confident air of those arms, falling, with all 
their weight, at his sides, and by that massive corpulence? Can 
you not read a futurity about that man ?’ 

‘But,’ said Claude, ‘ that is an épicier. 

‘Yes, yes, it is an épicier. Now walk straight on, and do 
not look round; he has noticed that we have observed him; 
and the moment is not distant when his power will be more 
and more formidable.’ 

‘That épicier !* said Claude. ‘ Allons, you are a child!’ said 
Benjamin Constant, smiling with some bitterness. 

Benjamin Constant died sad and disenchanted, as every 
body knows. 

any, who had seen the most renowned among the de- 
fenders of public liberty successively corrupted by power, said, 
‘Benjamin Constant has died in time.’ But Benjamin Con- 
stant had died simultaneously with the death of his last che- 
rished illusion. He had dreamed of popular power—great, 
majestic, beneficent: he had seen it little, abject, ridiculous, 
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selfish. The reality stared him in the face: he closed his 
eyes, and died. He who has lost his last illusion, who has 
used up his ideality, has nothing to do but to die. 

Claude Tarin remembered the last words of his deceased 
friend: he took a lodging in the house of the identical épicier 
pointed out by Benjamin Constant, and devoted himself to the 
physiological study of the épicier. ‘The result of his studies 
was, that in the whole world of French political power—depu- 
ties, counsellors, ministers, and king—there was but one spirit, 
the spirit of buying and selling, on a larger or smaller scale; 
but regulated by no more enlightened or extensive views than 
those which regulated the dealings of his little landlord in 
coffee, treacle, and fish-sauce. He found, in short, that within 
the circle of the épicier’s dealings and opinions were com- 
prised all the aims, views, tendencies, and aspirations of the 
citizen-monarchy. 

‘It is not,’ he says to some of his comrades, whom he finds 
seeking the means of extrication from the abyss of political 
despair, in which France seems to be plunged—‘it is not an 
invisible power that governs you—it is not a prophet, not a 
legislator, not a tribune, not a statesman, not even a citizen— 
it is the épicier !—the palladium, the tabernacle, the labarum 
of France, the centre of all things—the alpha and omega—the 
elect of the great cycle of eighteen hundred and thirty ! 

‘Enthusiasts would overthrow him. It is in vain. They 
might break him into atoms, they might bray him in his own 
mortar, they might bury him in the ruins of his counter—he 
would rise like the phoenix from its ashes, flourishing in portly 
corpulence, to reign and smile on till he shall have fulfilled his 
mission. 

‘If you think it desirable to deliver the genius of our national 
destiny from his actual incarnation, and to give him a more 
noble one, so be it: I think with you. But show me the signs of 
power to accomplish your purpose. Exorcise the épicier; trace 

our circle; evoke the new form which society should wear ; 

invest it with features of moral and intellectual beauty. But 
in the meantime desist from evil lamentations and fruitless 
struggles ; move not weapons that will recoil on yourselves. 
For the present, acknowledge yourselves conquered ; bow down 
to the épicier; bend in homage to ste king.’ 

With this peroration terminate the Etudes Politiques. 

We have now seen the épicier in his three phases—commer- 
cial, political, and emblematical; and we can now easily under- 
rind 5 that the grand incarnation of l’esprit épicier, the citizen- 
king, sits safe on his throne, because the épicier is not now, as 
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in 1790, an enfant de la patrie singing the Marseillois hymn, 
or at least listening approvingly to those who sang it; but a 
gendarme determined to uphold whatever is uppermost, pro- 
vided it will let him deal without molestation; not because he 
likes or admires what is uppermost, or would cross the street 
to fetch it back if it were once fairly turned out, but because he 
has had sufficient experience of change of masters to desire to 
change no more. He remembers the sayings and doings of 
1789; he has asked himself what good he and his class have 
gained by any past political change, which, placed as a solid 
gain in one scale, would counterbalance his loss by a single fall 
of a denier in the price of any one of his commodities, when his 
boutique was stored, on the other? and he has answered—WNil. 
In politics he discusses nothing, aims at nothing, anticipates 
nothing. He acquiesces and maintains. He is the great vis 
inertie that presses down anarchy, and upholds the colossal 
mass of brute physical force, embodied in military power, which 
supports the existing order of things. He is the broad-backed 
tortoise that stands upon chaos, and carries the elephant that 
carries the world—the world of France : on which, like Eblis in 
his hall, sits enthroned le grand épicier—the Citizen-King : 
the grand master of the order of Z’Epicerie: the king of the 
sugar-market, and the autocrat of the stock-exchange: the 
embodied spirit of the age, and of all the ages of all the ex- 
changes of the world—brokerages, agiotages, mortgages, ave- 
rages, and per centages: the reverse of ‘no waiter, but a knight 
templar,’ being in truth no knight, but an épicier. 

But the épicier—passive substratum as he is—is, like the 
great passive substratum, his mother earth, ‘one shape of 
many names,’* as Aschylus has it, diffusing his own life 
through all that lives above him. The influence of his spirit 
is everywhere positive and predominant. The épicier votes— 
the épicier elects ; the épicier does not discuss, but the épicier 
decides, and the épicier administers. The épicier rules the 
court and the camp, the bourse and the bureau; the épicier 
wields the sword of the national guard, and the sceptre of the 
citizen-king. In short, the whole existing political system of 
France is one grande boutique d’épicerie. 

Thus there is in France a mass of fiery youth tending per- 
petually to a os a government, no matter how called, or 
on what principles and professions originally based, repressing 
this rod a by force; the progressive increase of the oppo- 
site pressures every now and then generating an explosion ; 
and the épicier, with his confirmed habit of order, satisfied with 
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any form of government under which he may buy and sell in 
peace, bringing the vast bulk of his own dead weight to the 
upholding of any mode of authority which accident has made 
uppermost at the end of the turmoil, and which seems to him 
likely to keep prices looking up, and to throw no cloud over his 
Sunday enjoyment of the suburban picturesque. 

We are now, we think, sufficiently deep in the phystologte 
de [Epicier to understand why writings, founded mainly on 
observation of this class of society, do not meddle with political 
opinions, or beat time in any way to the march of the movement. 


Since writing the above, we have received and read Paul de 
Kock’s last novel, Ni Jamais, ni Toujours,—in which, for 
the first time, we find an indication, but a very slight one, of 
political opinion: it amounts to nothing more than an ex- 
pression of regret that destruction has been so much more 
vigorous than construction: a position, however, which, carried 
out into its practical, or rather into its non-practical results, 
will be found to furnish the basis of la philosophie épicieére. 


M. 8. O. 
3, LL. 
Loh 125 9 ae ill 
STATE OF SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 

1. Marie; ou, [Esclavage aux Etats Unis, Tableau de Meurs 
Américaines ; par Gustave de Beaumont, l'un des Auteurs de 
lOuvrage intitulé: Du Systéme Pénitentiaire aux Etats 
Unis. Seconde Edition, revue et corrigée, 1835. 2 vols. 

2. Journal of a Residence and Tour in the United States of 
North America, from April, 1833, to October, 1834. By E. 
S. Abdy, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 1835. 3 vols. 
Murray. 

3. The Rambler in North America: 1832-1833. By Charles 
Joseph Latrobe, author of the ‘Alpenstock,’ &c. 1835. 
2 vols. Seeley and Burnside. 

4. The Stranger in America: comprising Sketches of the 
Manners, Society, and National Peculiarities of the United 
States: in a Series of Letters toa Friend in Europe. By 
Francis Lieber, Editor of the Encyclopedia Americana. 
1835. 2 vols. Bentley. 

5. A Review of Men and Manners in America. By the author 
of ‘Cyril Thornton. Reprinted from the North American 
Review. 1834. Miller, Henrietta Street. 

WO sources of instruction, which, however highly appre- 

ciated in name, have remained, till near the present time, 

almost entirely useless in fact, are beginning at mae to be 
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turned to some account: we mean, history and travelling. 
Intelligent investigation into past ages, and intelligent stud: 

of foreign countries, have commenced: both processes being 
substantially the same—with only this difference, that for the 
latter we have more ample materials—it was natural that they 
should commence about the same time. Both are yet in their 
infancy. Neither historians nor travellers in any former age, 
and few even in the present, have had a glimmering of what it 
is to study a people. 

We would not exaggerate the value of either of these 
sources of knowledge. They are useful in aid of a more 
searching and accurate experience, not in lieu of it. No one 
learns any thing very valuable either from history or from tra- 
velling, who does not come prepared with much that history 
and travelling can never teach. No one can know other 
people so well as he may know himself, nor other ages and 
countries so well as he may know his own age and country: 
and the wisdom acquired by the study of ourselves, and of the 
circumstances which surround us, can alone teach us to inter- 
pret the comparatively little which we know of other persons 
and other modes of existence ; to make a faithful picture of them 
in our own minds, and to assign effects to their right causes. 
Even to the philosopher, the value both of history and of tra- 
velling is not so much positive as negative; they teach little, 
but they are a protection against much error. Nations, as well 
as individuals, until they have compared themselves with others, 
are apt to mistake their own idiosyncracies for laws of our com- 
mon being, and the accidents of their position, for a part of the 
destiny of our race. Thetype of human nature and of human 
life with which they are familiar, is the only one which presents 
itself to their imagination; and their expectations and endea- 
vours continually presupposes, as an immutable law, something 
which, perhaps, belongs only to the age and state of society 
through which they are rapidly passing. 

The correction of narrowness is the main benefit derived 
from the study of various ages and nations: of narrowness, 
not only in our conceptions of what is, but in our standard of 
what ought to be. The individualities of nations are service- 
able to the general improvement, in the same manner as the 
individualities of persons: since none is perfect, it is a bene- 
ficial arrangement that all are not imperfect in the same way. 
Each nation, and the same nation in every different age, ex- 
hibits a portion of mankind, under a set of influences, different 
from what have been in operation anywhere else: each, conse- 
quently, exemplifies a distinct phasis of humanity; in which 
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the elements which meet and temper one another in a perfect 
human character are combined in a proportion more or less 
peculiar. If all nations resembled any one nation, improve- 
ment would be apt to take place only within the limits of the 
peculiar type of imperfection which that nation would be sure 
to exhibit. But when each nation beholds in some other a 
model of the excellencies corresponding to its own deficiencies ; 
when all are admonished of what they want, by what others 
have (as well as made to feel the value of what they have by 
what others want), they no longer go on confirming « darvae ad 
in their defects by the consciousness of their excellencies, but 
betake themselves, however tardily, to profiting by each other's 
example. 

Omitting former ages, there are in the present age four 
great nations, England, France, Germany, and the United 
States. Each of these possesses, either in its social condition, 
in its national character, or in both, some points of indispu- 
table and pre-eminent superiority over all the others. Each 
again has some deep-seated and grievous defects from which 
the others are comparatively exempt. The state of society in 
each, and the type of human nature which it exhibits, are sub- 
jects of most instructive study to the others: and whoever, in 
the present age, makes up his system of opinions from the con- 
templation of only one of them, is in imminent danger of falling 
into narrow and one-sided views. 

The tendency, therefore, now manifesting itself on the con- 
tinent of Europe, towards the philosophic study of past and of 
foreign civilizations, is one of the encouraging features of the 
present time. It isa tendency not wholly imperceptible even in 
this country, the most insular of all the provinces of the re- 
public of letters. In France and Germany it has become a 
characteristic of the national intellect; and such works as M. 
Guizot’s Lectures, reviewed in our present, and M. de Tocque- 
ville’s America, in our last Number, are among its results. 

The four nations which we have named, have all contributed 
their part towards the collection of works on America, the titles 
of which stand prefixed to the present article. ‘They comprise 
the testimony of one Frenchman, two Englishmen, and one 
German, respecting the United States, ion the reply of an 
American to the hostile criticisms of another Englishman. All 
are interesting ; and more than one, of distinguished merit. 

The first on the list is the most attractive to the general 
reader. The author, M. Gustave de Beaumont, the friend and 
fellow-traveller of M. de Tocqueville, has thrown his impres- 
sions of America into a form which combines the authenticity 
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of a book of travels with the attractions of a well-conceived and 
well-executed work of fiction. Out of a few incidents and 
characters, and those of the simplest description, he has con- 
structed, without affectation or straining, one of the most 
athetic stories of our time; which, as a mere novel, would 
ave entitled the author to no small literary reputation, but 
which is also a highly impressive picture of American life ; 
while the facts and remarks, which are partly interspersed 
through it, and partly appended in the form of notes and 
dissertations, superadd to its merits as a pictorial delineation, 
the value of a formal treatise. 

M. de Beaumont is no aristocrat, but a warm friend to the 
American Government, and to popular institutions generally. 
Nevertheless, we have read no book which has represented 
American social life in such sombre colours, or which is more 
calculated to deter persons of highly-cultivated faculties and 
lofty aspirations, from making that country their abode. A 
part of this disagreeable impression is, no doubt, a consequence 
of the melancholy colouring given by that deplorable feature in 
American life on which the interest of the fictitious narrative 
chiefly turns—the inhuman antipathy against the negro race. 
The heroine of the story of ‘ Marie’ is a girl of colour—or at 
least is reputed such, for the brand of degradation attaches not 
to colour, but to pedigree. Undistinguishable by any outward 
mark from women of purely European descent—the daughter of 
aman of weight por consideration in the State to which he 
belongs—she grows up to womanhood in ignorance of the defect 
in her genealogy: and with the feelings of a highly-educated 
and sensitive girl. At this period, by the malice of an enemy, 
it is bruited abroad, that, two or three gencrations before, a 
drop of negro blood had mingled itself with that of one of her 
ancestors, and had been transmitted to her. ‘The remainder of 
the story is occupied with the misery brought upon this unfor- 
tunate girl, upon her brave and high-spirited brother, her 
father, and her lover, by the effects of that direful prejudice, so 
lamentable that we hardly know how to call it detestable. 

Even independently of this dark spot in the character and 
destiny of the Americans, M. de Beaumont’s representation of 
them is not flattering. There is, however, a caution to be 
observed by an English reader, lest he should draw from the 
terms in which M. de Beaumont expresses himself, inferences 
never intended by the author. M. de Beaumont’s is a picture 
of American life as it appears to a Frenchman. But to a 
Frenchman, English life would, as to many of its features, 
appear in a light very similar, and not much less unfavourable. 
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In many things which strike M. de Beaumont with the force of 
novelty, and of which he speaks with strong, and possibly well- 
grounded, dislike, an ae ei would see merely the pecu- 
liarities of his own country and people a little heightened; but 
being probably unaware of the degree in which things so 
familiar to him may appear strange and repulsive to foreigners, 
he will be in danger of measuring the divergence of America 
from the English standard, by the strong terms in which M. 
de Beaumont expresses her distance from the French. ‘The 
picture thus mentally heightened would become a ridiculous 
caricature. Even a work of a far higher order of ager | 
than M. de Beaumont’s, the ‘Democracy in America’ of M. 
de ‘Tocqueville, will be apt, if read~without this necessary 
caution, to convey a conception of America, in many respects 
very wide of the truth. 

In Mr. Abdy’s, still more than in M. de Beaumont’s book, 
the main topic is the condition and treatment of the negro and 
mixed races; of whose cause Mr. Abdy is an enthusiastic 
advocate, and of whose wrongs even M. de Beaumont’s fiction 
scarcely gives so appalling a conception as Mr. Abdy’s accu- 
mulation of facts. But into this painful subject, which is 
almost wholly unconnected with any of the other features of 
society in America, we shall at this time refrain from entering ; 
and the more willingly, as, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, we are quite unable either to suggest a remedy, or even 
to hazard a conjecture as to the solution which fate has in 
reserve for that terrible problem. 

Mr. Abdy, in respect of his political opinions, is an en- 
lightened Radical; and in respect of understanding and 
acquirements, appears a very competent observer and witness, 
as to the state of things in America. Few books of travels in 
that country, which have fallen under our notice, have a greater 
number of useful and interesting facts and observations 
scattered through them. The real and great interest, however, 
in Mr. Abdy’s mind, is the condition of the coloured popula- 
tion ; and his sympathy with them gives him, in spite of his 
radicalism, a decided bias against the Americans. The con- 
trary is the case with Mr. Latrobe. This gentleman seems, 
with respect to his native country, England, to be a Tory, or at 
least a decided anti-reformer. But we are acquainted with no 
traveller whose sentiments as to home politics have less in- 
fluenced his judgment or feelings respecting foreign countries. 
Being, as he evidently is, of an amiable and highly sociable dis- 
position ; meeting, like all other travellers, not merely with hos- 
pitality, but with the most remarkable kindness and sociability 
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throughout the United States, and deriving the keenest enjoy- 
ment from the sublime natural objects which he witnessed, and 
of which he has furnished some of the most attractive descrip- 
tions we ever read; Mr. Latrobe has seen all objects illumi- 
nated by his own feelings of pleasure: and the impression 
which he communicates of America and the Americans is 
highly favourable. In this work, as in the others, we have 
found some judicious and valuable remarks; but its greatest 
merit lies in its pictures of scenery, in which department it 
ranks among the first productions of our day, and may pro- 
bably engage some further share of our attention in another 
caticle. 

Dr. Lieber’s work is the least valuable of the set. The 
author is a German, permanently settled in the United States, 
where he has acquired, we believe, a respectable position as a 
man of letters, and is the same who has recently published, in 
this country, his Reminiscences of Niebuhr the historian. His 
book contains something about America, with which he is in 
the highest good humour, and something about every other 
subject whatsoever, especially about the author himself, of 
whose adventures in the campaign of Waterloo we have a long, 
and it must be admitted, interesting narrative, @ propos of 
nothing at all. It is a book of lively and rather clever gossip, 
which adds something, though not much, to our knowledge of 
America; and has, for that reason, been deemed worthy of a 
place at the head of this article. 

Our list is closed by a paper reprinted in this country from 
the ‘ North American Review,’ in which one of the most smooth- 
tongued of the detractors of America, the author of ‘ Cyril 
Thornton, is gently, but most effectually demolished. ‘The 
exposure of the incompetency and presumption of the travelling 
Tory is complete. As to the subject itself, the reviewer en- 
deavours to make out, in behalf of his country, more points 
than, judging from other authorities, we incline to think he can 
succeed in; but he is well entitled to a hearing, and we 
eagerly expect the judgment of the same writer on M. de 
Tocqueville, and on the various authors reviewed in our pre- 
sent article. 

For ourselves, we are less desirous of transferring to our 
pages (for which, indeed, we have not room) a selection of the 
most interesting passages from these various works, than of 
stating the opinion which, from these and from all other sources 
of information, we have formed as to the manner in which 
America has usually been judged. 

Scarcely any one has looked at the United States with any 
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other apparent purpose than to find arguments for and against 
popular government. America has been discussed, as if she 
were nothing but a democracy: a society, differing from other 
human societies in no essential point, except the popular cha- 
racter of her institutions. The friends or enemies of parlia- 
mentary reform have been more or less in the habit of ascribing 
to democracy whatever of good or evil they have found or 
dreamed of in the United States. One class of writers, indeed, 
the political economists, have taken notice of a second circum- 
stance, namely, that population in America does not press upon 
the means of subsistence—and have traced the consequences of 
this as far as high wages, but seldom further; while the rest of 
the world, if their partialities happened to lie that way, have 
gone on ascribing even high wages to the government; which 
we are informed is the prevalent opinion among the Americans 
themselves, of all ranks and parties. But the Government is 
only one of a dozen causes which have made America what she 
is. ‘The Americans are a democratic people: granted; but 
they are also a people without poor; without rich; with a ‘far 
west’ behind them; so situated as to be in no danger of aggres- 
sions from without; sprung mostly from the Puritans; speak- 
ing the language of a foreign country; with no established 
church ; with no endowments for the support of a learned class ; 
with boundless facilities to all classes for ‘ raising themselves in 
the world; and where a large family is a fortune. 

Without analysing minutely the effects of all these causes, 
let us glance at some few of the numerous considerations which 
they suggest. 

America, then, is a country in which there are no poor. 
This is not the effect of the government. ‘There are, indeed, 
governments in the world which would make any people poor; 
but to such governments, a people as civilized as the Americans 
never would submit. Where there is sufficient protection of 
property, and sufficient freedom from arbitrary exaction, to 
enable capital to accumulate with rapidity, and where popula- 
tion does not increase still more rapidly, no one who is willing 
to wurx can possibly be poor. Where there is no ports 
there will be a remarkable freedom from the vices and crimes 
which are the consequences of it. It is remarkable how much 
of those national characteristics which are supposed to be 
peculiarly the result of democracy, flow directly from the 
superior condition of the people—and would exist under any 
government, provided the competition of employers for 
labourers were greater than that of labourers for employment. 
The personal independence, for example, of the labouring 
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classes; their distaste for menial occupations, and resolute 
taking of their own way in the manner of performing them, 
contrasted with that absolute and blind obedience to which 
European employers are accustomed: what are these but the 
result of a state of the labour-market, in which to consent to 
serve another is doing a sort of favour to him, and servants 
know that they, and not the masters, can dictate the conditions 
of the contract*? ‘The unpleasant peculiarities which are com- 
plained of by travellers, in the manners of the most numerous 
class in America, along with the substantial kindness to which 
every traveller bears testimony, would be manifested by the 
English peasantry if they were in the same circumstances— 
satisfied with their condition, and therefore evincing the degree 
of social feeling and mutual good will which a prosperous 
people always exhibit; but freed from the necessity of servility 
for bread, and, consequently, at liberty to treat their superiors 
exactly as they treat one another. 

If we add to this, that the original founders of the colonies, 
from whom the present race of Americans are descended, were 
of the middle class, were people who could read, and who valued 
reading as the means of being instructed in their religion, we 
shall not wonder that this well-paid people are also a reading 
people ; and that this well-paid and reading people are a demo- 
cratic people. High wages and universal reading are the two 
elements of democracy; where they co-exist, all government, 
except the government of public opinion, is impossible. While 
the thirteen states were dependent colonies of Great Britain, 
they were, as to internal government, nearly as complete demo- 
cracies as they now are; and we know what was the conse- 

uence of attempting to impose burdens upon them without 
their own consent. 

But, secondly, there are not only no poor, there are scarcely 
any rich— and no hereditary rich. Here again is a fact over 
which the government has some indirect influence, but of 
which it cannot be considered the cause. ‘There are no laws 
to keep large fortunes together ; but neither are there laws, as 
in France, to divide them. If the rich chose to leave all their 
property to their eldest sons, there is nothing in the institutions 
of any of the states of America to prevent them; it is only in 
case of intestacy that the law interferes, and in most of the 
states effects an equal distribution. Public opinion seems to 
enjoin, in most cases, equality of division; but it enforces its 
mandates only by a moral sanction. 





* Mr. Abdy has some sensible observations on this point, vol. i., p. 88. 
+ The beneficial effects of the absence of a law aud custom of primogeniture, in 
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Here, then, is a circumstance of immense influence on the 
civilization of any country; an influence on which in our article 
on M. de Tocqueville’s America we have enlarged, and which 
is further dwelt upon m the first article of our present Num- 
ber. That important portion of a people, who are its natural 
leaders in the higher paths of social improvement—a leisured 
class, a class educated for leisure—is wanting in America. It 
is not necessary, it is not even desirable, that this class should 
possess enormous incomes. ‘The class exists largely in France 
and Germany, where the standard of incomes is very low. But 
in America there is no class exempted from the necessity of 
bestowing the best years of life on the acquisition of a sub- 
sistence. 'To say nothing of the refinements and elegancics of 
social life—all distinguished eminence in philosophy, and in the 
nobler kinds of literature, is in a manner denied to America by 
this single circumstance. There may, indecd, be writers by pro- 
fession, and these may drive a thriving trade; but, in no state 
of society ever known, could the writings which were addressed 
to the highest order of minds, and which were in advance of 
their age, have afforded a subsistence to their authors. These 
have been produced by persons who had at least the means of 
supporting life, independently of their literary labours; and 
even the few works of a high order, which have been written in 
the intervals of a life devoted to other business, have commonly 
been addressed to a leisured class*. 

We do not remember to have seen it noticed by any writer 
except the author of ‘ England and America ;’ but it is a most 
significant fact, that a large majority of all the Americans who 
are known out of their own country, and five of her seven pre- 
sidents, including Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, were 
from the slave states. The reason is manifest: there, and there 
alone, was there a leisured class. 

To the absence of such a class must be added another cir- 
cumstance, to which due weight has scarcely yet been assigned 
—this is, that, to all intents except government, the people of 
America are provincials. Politically, the United States are a 
great and independent nation; but in all matters social or 





producing union in families—a fact so strongly felt in France, as to be matter of 
general remark and acknowledgment among French politicians and writers—appear 
to be almost equally conspicuous in America.—See Abdy, vol. i, p. 2, also p, 70. 

The state of law and manners in America on the subject of inheritance is described 
with great distinctness and minuteness in pp. 112-4 of the first volume of Mr. Abdy’s 
work, 

* An interesting description of American authorship is given by M. de Beaumont, 
chap. xii. Le describes it as a mere trade; a means of earning a livelihood ; a pro- 
fession—a branch of industry, and one of the lower, not the higher, branches. 
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literary, they are a province of the British empire. This pecu- 
liarity of position, to which even their descent contributes, is 
indissolubly fixed by the identity of language. 

The characteristic of provincialism, in society and literature, 
is imitation: provincials dare not be themselves; they dare do 
nothing for which they have not, or think they have not, a 
warrant from the metropolis. In regard to society, this remark 
is too hacknied to need illustration. It is equally true in 
respect to literature. In the one, as in the other, the provinces 
take their tone from the capital. It rarely happens that a book 
has any success in the provinces, unless a reputation acquired 
in the capital has preceded its arrival. But, in regard to litera- 
ture, Boston and New York are as much provincial cities as 
Norwich or Liverpool, and much more so than Edinburgh 
(which indeed is a kind of literary and social metropolis in 
itself, and partakes but partially of the provincial character). 
There has been a Franklin, and there has been a Burns: there 
will always be persons of extraordinary genius, or extraordinary 
energy, capable of making their way against one kind of ob- 
stacle as against another. But, of the illustrious men of letters 
in France and England, though a majority have been provin- 
cials by birth, nearly all have spent their best years in the 
capital, and their works have been written in and for London 
and Paris. The courage which has made them dare trust to 
their own inspirations, cither in thought or in sangeeges as well 
as the modesty which has saved them from (what stops the 
progress of most aspirants in a very early stage) the misfortune 
of being too easily pleased with their own performances—have 
been learned in the literary metropolis of the nation, and in 
contact with the direct influence of its leading minds. 

Subtract from the British empire London and Edinburgh, 
and all or nearly all who are born to independence ; leave at the 
summit of this frustum of the social pyramid the merchants of 
Liverpool, the manufacturers of Manchester, the bar of London 
spread over the whole of England, and the physicians, attor- 
neys, and dissenting clergy; then raise the working classes to 
the enjoyment of ample wages—give them universally the habit 
of reading, and an active interest in public affairs; and you 
will have a society constituted almost identically with that of 
the United States, and the only standard with which this last 
can either be likened or contrasted *. The present govern- 
ment of France has been called la monarchie des épiciers ; 
America is a republic peopled with a provincial middle class. 





* ‘I find, says Dr. Lieber, ‘ that people often compare America with Kurope, 
when they mean London, Paris, or Rome,’—vul, i., p. 16, 
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The virtues of a middle class are those which ¢onduce to 
getting rich—integrity, economy, and enterprise—along with 
family affections, inoffensive conduct between man and man, 
and a disposition to assist one another, whenever no commercial 
rivalry intervenes. Of all these virtues the Americans appear 
to possess a large share*. And the qualities of a more question- 
able description, which there seems to be most ground for 
ascribing to them, are the same which are seen to be charac- 
teristic of a middle class in other countries: a general indiffer- 
ence to those kinds of knowledge and mental culture which 
cannot be immediately converted into pounds, shillings, and 
pence; very little perception or enjoyment of the beautiful, 
either in nature or in the productions of genius, along with 
great occasional affectation of it; the predominant passion that 
of money—the passion of those who have no other ; indifference 
to refinements and clegancies for their own sake, but a vehe- 
ment desire to possess what are accounted such by others. 

Another circumstance which has important consequences, 
both as to society and national character, is the unrivalled 
industrial prosperity of the United States. This circumstance 
enables the country to do with less government than any other 
country in existence. It is easy to keep the peace among a 
people all of whom are not only well off, but have unlimited 
means of making themselves still better off without injury to 
any one. The facilities of acquiring riches are such, that 
according to M. de Tocqueville, that is the career which en- 
grosses all the ambitious spirits. But this same industrial 
ee has some undesirable effects. Both wages and profits 

yeing higher than in any other part of the world, the tempta- 
tion is strong to all classes (but especially to those who, as 
managers of their own capital, can unite both sources of emolu- 
ment) to enter into life, as it is called, in other words, to plunge 
into money-getting, at the earliest possible age. It is affirmed 
that hardly any American remains at a place of general edu- 
cation beyond the age of fifteen. Here again we recognise the 
habits and ways of thinking of a middle class; the very causes 
which are accountable for the comparative failure of the Lon- 
don University. Further, the chances of rapid gain, combined 
with the facility of recovering after a fall, offer a temptation to 
hazardous speculations greater than in any other country. 
In Europe, a person who loses his all, falls into beggary; in 

* Allthe works before us bear the strongest testimony to the degree in which 
these qualities are diffused through the whole people of America. We would in- 
stance particularly M.de Beaumont's note on the ‘ Sociability of the Americans’ 


(vol. i, p. 301); meaning by sociability, their disposition to aid and oblige all who 
come in their way, 
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America, only into a condition from whence, in a few years, he 
may emerge restored to affluence. A most adventurous spirit 
may, therefore, be expected to prevail in the conduct of busi- 
ness. Not only does this appear to be the fact, but the sym R 
pathy of the public generally with that adventurous spirit, 
seems to produce extraordinary indulgence even to its ill suc- 
cess. It is a remarkable circumstance, that although the power 
is expressly reserved to Congress, of framing a general law of 
bankruptcy for the United States, public opinion has never i 
permitted any such law to be enacted. The laws of some of i 
the states are lenient to excess towards even fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy *; and failures inflict no discredit‘in the opinion of 
society. One cause of this indulgence towards bankruptcies 
may be their extreme frequency. ‘ A short time,’ says M. de 
Beaumont (vol. i., p. 284, notes), ‘ after my arrival in America, 
as I entered a salon, which contained the élite of the society of 
one of the principal cities of the Union, a Frenchman, long 
settled in the country, said to me, “ Be sure to say nothing dis- 
paraging of bankrupts.” I took his advice, very fortunatel 
as it happened; for, among all the rich personages to whom 1 
was presented, there was not one who had not failed once, or 
more than once, before making his fortune. All Americans 
being in business, and all having failed once or oftener, it fol- 
lows that to have been a bankrupt in the United States is 
nothing at all. The indulgence towards bankruptcy comes, in 
the first place, from its beimg the common case; but princi- 
pally from the extreme facility with which the insolvent can 
re-establish his fortunes. If he were ruined for ever, he would 
perhaps be left to his fate; but mankind are more indulgent to 
one who is in misfortune, when they know that he will not 
always be so. M.de Beaumont adds, with discriminating 
candour,—‘ Because the Americans are tolerant of bankruptcy, 
it does not follow that they approve of it. Self-interest, ob- 
serves Chateaubriand, is the greatest vice of the Mussulmans, 
and yet liberality is the virtue they hold in highest esteem. In 
like manner, these traders, who continually violate their engage- 
ments, applaud and honour good faith.’ 

It is, in faet, evident that in such bankruptcies the creditor 
has nothing to complain of; as he loses by others, so others 
are in constant danger of losing by him; and losses by baak- 
ruptcy are counted among the ordinary risks of trade. ‘The 
proof is, that notwithstanding the frequency of failures, in no 
country is credit given more profusely and readily. <'The sys- 

* See Abdy, vol. iii., pp. 69, 70, as to the state of the law on this subject, in the 
highly prosperous and industrious state of Ohio. 
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tem of trading upon credit,’ says Mr, Abdy (vol. ii. p. 130), 
‘ has been carried to a ruinous extent. The facility with which 
bills are indorsed, and mutual accommodation procured, has 
exposed commerce to reverses and expedients unknown in the 
old world; and the tendency to erect mercantile enterprise on 
the basis of borrowing, is such as to present the spectacle of a 
nation, composed in a great degree of individuals who have 
mortgaged their bones and muscles to the exigencies and spe- 
culations of the moment *.’ , 

Another circumstance in American society has been noticed 
by almost all travellers; and M. de Beaumont, Mr. Latrobe 
and Dr. Lieber bear strong testimony to it:—the uninfluential 
position of married women, their seclusion from society, and 
the housemaid-like drudgery which appears to fill up their 
lives. ‘There have not been wanting persons who have seen, 
even in this, one of the ‘ degrading influences of democracy.’ It 
is, however, an obvious consequence of that state of the labour- 
market, which renders early marriages and numerous families 
universal. Such a state of society naturally produces what, by 
rather a pedantic use of the term, is called regularity of morals ; 
but when the boundlessness of the field of employment, com- 
pared with the numbers to be employed, renders a large family 
a fortune instead of a burden, women are likely, in their present 
relation to men (and while in such matters they have as little 
of a will of their own as everywhere, except in France, they 
seem to have), to be little else than machines for bringing forth 
and nursing multitudes of children. And it is evident, that 
where such is their destiny as wives, and where they become 
wives almost before they are women, they are likely to be suffi- 
ciently inferior in mental endowments, fully to justify, in the 
eyes of men, the inferiority of their social position +. 





* The following observation by Dr. Lieber (vol. ii., p. 184) is § germane to the 
matter :°-—* General Moreau, when residing in this country (so said a French gen- 
tleman, an acquaintance of mine), believed that no soldier would be equal to an 
American if well and thoroughly disciplined (to be sure the present militia would 
require some “ rubbings”) ; because, said he, “ an American doubts of nothing.” 
It was true what Moreau observed, that an American doubts of nothing; sometimes 
owing to enterprising boldness ; sometimes to want of knowledge or to self-confi- 
dence; always, in a measure, to the fact, that want of success in an. enterprise is 
not followed in the United States by obloquy or ridicule, even though the under- 
taking may have been injudicious.’ 

M. de Beaumont was much struck, as it was natural that a Frenchman should be, 
with the fact, that the Americans, never much elated by success, are never dis- 
heartened by failure, but bear the severest losses with an external stoicism which is 
also eminently English, or Scotch, but which is more natural in America than else- 
where, from the comparative ease with which all such misfortunes can be repaired. 

+ Yet even these disadvantages are, in the opinion of M. de Beaumont, more 
than compensated, so far as respects the intelligence of the American women, by 
the single fact, that their education continues to the day of their marriage, which, 
early though it be, is not so early as the period at which the boys of America enter 
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On looking back to the foregoing observations, some readers 
will perhaps be surprised to find, that nearly all which has ever 
been complained of as bad in America, and a great part of 
what is good, are accounted for independently of democracy. 
This would have been still more obvious, if, instead of confining 
our attention, as we have hitherto done, to the northern and 
eastern states, we had extended it to the whole Union. So far 
as the slave-states are concerned, it is a mere perversion of 
terms to call the government a democracy. The entire white 
population of these ‘states are an aristocracy ; and from all 
credible accounts, appear to have a large share of all the per- 
sonal qualities which belong everywhere to those who rule by 
force, and are supported by the labour of others*. Little could 





into the pursuits of money-getting. The women of America are, in his opinion, 
superior in mental culture to the men. 

* The American, from his earliest years, is absorbed in business. He can scarcely 
read and write before he becomes commerciad: the first sound which strikes his ears 
is money ; the first voice which he hears is that of interest; he breathes an atmo- 
sphere of trade from his very birth ; and all his earliest impressions tend to fix in 
his mind, that a life of business is the only life suitable to man. The fate of a 
young girl is different ; her moral education lasts to the day of her marriage: she 
acquires some knowledge of literature, of history—she usually learns a foreign lan- 
guage (most commonly the French),—she knows a little music. Her pursuits and 
feelings are of an intellectual cast. This young man and this young woman, so 
unlike each other, are united in marriage. The former, according to his habits, 
passes his time at the banking-house or the warehouse; the latter, who becomes 
solitary as soon as she has taken a husband, compares the lot which has fallen to 
her in real life, with the existence she had dreamed of. As nothing in the new 
world into which she has entered satisfies her affections, she feeds on chimeras, 
and reads novels. Having but little happiness, she is extremely religious, and reads 
sermons. When she has children, she lives among them, tends them, and caresses 
them. Thus she passes her life. Inthe evening the American returns home 
anxious, unquiet, oppressed with fatigue. He brings to his wife the earnings of his 
labour, and broods already over the next day’s speculation. He calls for his dinner, 
and utters not another word; his wife knows nothing of the business which en- 
grosses his thoughts; she is an insulated being even in the presence of her hus- 
band. The sight of his wife and children does not withdraw the American from 
his practical world; and it so rarely happens to him to give them marks of affec- 
tion and tenderness, that the families in which the husband, after an absence, kisses 
his wife and children, are called, by way of nickname, the hissing families. In the 
eyes of the American, his wife is not a companion, but a partner, who assists him in 
laying out, for his well-being and comfort, the money he gains by his business. 
The sedentary and retired lives of the women in the United States, and the rigour 
of the climate, explain the general feebleness of their constitution: they rarely go 
from home, take no exercise, live on light food; they almost all have a great number 
of children; it is no wonder that they grow old so fast, and die so young.—Such is 
this life of contrast, agitated, adventurous, almost febrile for men ; dull and mono- 
tonous for women. It passes in this uniform manner, till the day when the husband 
informs the wife that he is a bankrupt ; then they must remove, and begin again 
elsewhere the same sort of existence.’—Vol. i. p. 268, notes. 

We leave it to the English reader to discriminate how much of this picture is 
properly American, and how much is English. 

* See M. de Beaumont, vol. i. p. 303 (notes), for an instructive sketch of the differ- 
ence in manners and social life between the southern, or slave-states, and the northern. 
The parallel throws much light upon many important questions, 
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probably be traced among them of the influences either of 
democracy or of any other of the general features of American 
society, were it not for that incessant and rapid communication, 
which brings into daily contact the inhabitants of all parts of 
the Union, and has helped to produce throughout its whole 
i extent a similarity of personal character, not, indeed, so com- 
plete as is often supposed, but greater than could have been 
produced by any other circumstance among so diversified a 
population, 

Ve have equally left out of our consideration the back-woods, 
and have not thought it necessary to justify democracy from 
being in any way accessary to ‘ Lynch-law.’ We have not for- 
gotten Sir Robert Peel’s , ein speech; but (we must say) 
we think that speech chiefly remarkable as a specimen of what 
the conservative baronet thought would go down with his Tam- 
worth auditory; or, we may perhaps add, with his party. 
There are Tories enough, probably, who are ignorant of the 
difference between the state of Minlesiens and the state of 
New York; but we much doubt his being one of them. Sir 
Robert Peel is not so ignorant ‘as to suppose, that any govern- 
ment could establish good order and obedience to law, in coun- 
tries which count nearly as many square miles as inhabitants. 
He must have read Mr. Crawford's report ; from which he might 
have learnt that in the back settlements not more than one 
crime in a hundred either is, or possibly can be, made the sub- 
ject of legal redress ; and each person consequently retains the 
right of self-defence which belongs to man in a state of nature*. 
Least of all can Sir Robert Peel be sincere in laying the blame 
upon democracy, of lawless proceedings which are exclusively 
confined to the south-western states, where all the bad passions 
arising from slavery, are blended with the vices natural to a 
country colonized almost exclusively, as M. de Tocqueville 
says, by adventurers and speculators. Even Lynch-law, which, 
though it occasionally sanctions its mandates by death, limits 
them in the first instance to removal from the neighbourhood, 
is probably a real improvement upon the state of society pre- 





* ©You may see in the farthest west, beyond the boundaries of organized society, 
the incipient stages of political relations, of law and justice laid bare, as if prepared 
for the student of history, and of the gradual development of man as a member of 
political society. Perhaps all this would become clearer to you, should I write you 
about the “ regulators,” and the manner in which communities, beyond the limits of 
established law, meet the imperious necessity of dealing out justice. Of this kind 
was one of the most interesting cases that ever came to my knowledge, when, lately, 
the ussembled men ofa district arrested, tried, and executed a murderer. By what 
right? By the right to punish crime, natural, indispensable, and inalienable to 
every society, and growing out of the necessity, both physical and moral, of punish- 
ment.’— Lieber, vol.,i. pp. 16,17. 
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viously existing, in which every man’s rifle was his own protector 
and avenger. 

Nothing is farther from our intention than to say that the 
experience of America throws no light upon principles of 
government, or that America is not a proper theatre in which 
to study the tendencies of democracy. oever has read our 
review of M. de Tocqueville’s book, knows that we think the 
contrary. Democracy may be studied in America—but studied ) 
it must be; its effects are not apparent on the mere surface of 3 
the facts; a greater power of discriminating essentials from 
non-essentials than travellers or politicians usually possess, is 
ssa for deducing from the phenomena of American society 
inferences of any kind with respect to democracy. The facts 
themselves must first be sifted, more carefully than they éver 
are by any but a most highly-qualified observer. Next, we have 
to strike off all such of the facts as, from the laws of human 
nature, democracy can have nothing to do with, and all those 
which are sufficiently accounted for by other causes. The 
residuum alone can, by even a plausible conjecture, be traced 
home to democracy. ! 

One truth, at least, we think, sufficiently manifest. The 
Tory writers have said, and said truly, that tranquillity and 
prosperity, in a country placed in the peculiar physical cir- 
eumstances of America, proves little for the safety of demo- 
cratic institutions among the crowded population, the innu- 
merable complications and causes of dissatisfaction, which exist 
in older countries. Had they stopped there, every rational 
person would have been of their opinion. But when they pro- 
ceed to argue as if the experiment of democracy had been tried 
in America under circumstances wholly favourable, they are 
totally mistaken. America is, in many important points, nearly 
the most unfavourable field in which democracy could have 
been tried. With regard, indeed, to the vulgar apprehensions 
which haunt vulgar minds, of agrarian laws, and schemes of 
sweeping confiscation, the circumstances of the experiment are 
undoubtedly as favourable as could be desired. But these are 
the fears only of those to whom omne ignotum is terrible. In 
pe ween, which concerns the influences of democracy on in- 
tellect and social life, its virtues could nowhere be put upon a 
harder trial than in America; for no civilized country is placed 
in circumstances tending more to produce mediocrity in the 
one, or dullness and inelegance in the other. Everything in 
the position of America tends to foster the spirit of trade, the 
passion of money-getting, and that almost alone. 

We should not wonder if it were found that, in point of fact, 
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the Americans exhibit, not more, but less, of these undesirable 
characteristics, than is the natural result of circumstances inde- 
pendent of their government; and that, instead of evidence 
against democracy, there is a balance to be set down in its 
favour, as an actual counteractive of many of the unfavourable 
influences to which some other circumstances in the position of 
America tend to subject her. 

If so, unquestionably the condition of America must be re- 
garded as highly promising and hopeful: for, of all the cireum- 
stances in her position which have appeared to us calculated to 
produce unfavourable effects upon her national character, there 
is not one which has not a tendency to disappear. Her 
greatest deficiency—the absence of a leisured class—the mere 

rogress of accumulation must be gradually supplying. If 
indeed the deleterious influence in America were democracy, 
her case would be hopeless ; for that is an influence which must 
be strengthened, and not weakened, by the natural course of 
events. But of every other element of evil she will in time 
get rid. Accordingly there is valuable testimony to the ex- 
istence of a tendency to improvement in those very points in 
which it seems to be most needed. The North American 
Review, January, 1833, p. 67, a work attached to the federalist, 
not the democratic party, says, “ We rejoice to have it in our 
power to assure the friends of liberty in England, that they have 
nothing to fear for the charities and ornaments of life in the 
progress of reform. Improvement was never in any country or 
age more active, more visibly diffusing itself, than in the 

nited States at this time. Schools of all kinds are multi- 
plying, sound learning in all its branches is more and more 
cultivated, the polite arts are in a state of creditable progress, 
= all these good influences are producing their natural good 
effects.” 

The same Review, in the article on Colonel Hamilton’s 
‘Men and Manners in America,’ contains the following pas- 
sages, which it is but justice in us to insert, having so recently 
extracted from M. de Tocqueville the expression of opinions 
lirectl contrary on the points alluded to. Future observers 
must decide which statement is nearest to the truth. 

‘The devotion to literary—or to speak more generally—intellectual 
power, that prevails in this country, is, in fact, one of the remarkable 
traits in the national character, and is much more deep and fervent,— 
whatever our author may think of it,—than that which is paid to 
wealth. Mere wealth commands in this country,—as it must, and 
when tolerably well administered, ought to command every where,— 
consideration and respect; but creates no feeling of interest in its 
owner. Intellectual eminence, especially when ee Fs i by high 
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moral qualities, seems to operate like a charm upon the hearts of the 
whole community. This effect is much more perceptible here than in 
Europe, where the intellectual men are overshadowed by an hereditary 
privileged class, who regard them every where as inferior, and in some 
countries refuse to associate with them at all. The highest professional 
or literary distinction gives no admission to most of the courts of 
Europe, and only on a very unequal footing to the fashionable circles. 
A lawyer or a clergyman of talent is occasionally allowed a seat at the 
foot of a nobleman’s table, but to aspire to the hand of his daughter 
would be the height of presumption. At the close of a long life of 
labour he takes his seat, too late to receive any great satisfaction from 
his new position, in the House of Lords, as Chancellor, Chief-Justice, 
or Bishop. Through the whole active period of his life he has moved, 
as a matter of course, in a secondary sphere. With us, on the con- 
trary, great wealth, the only accidental circumstance that confers dis- 
tinction, is commonly the result of a life of labour. The intellectual 
men assume at once, and maintain through life, a commanding position 
among their contemporaries,—give the tone in the first social circles,— 
and, at the maturity of their powers and influence, receive from their 
fellow-citizens demonstrations of attachment and respect, which have 
rarely, if ever, been shown before to the eminent men of any other 
country. The Presidentships and the Governorships, the places in the 
cabinet, and on the bench of justice, in Congress and in the State 
Legislatures,—the commissions in the Army and Navy,—the foreign 
embassies,—elsewhere the monopoly of a few privileged families,—are 
here the rewards of intellectual preeminence. Lord Brougham, though 
certainly in every way one of the most illustrious and truly deserving 
public characters that have appeared in England in modern times, has 
never received from his countrymen any proof of approbation half so 
flattering, as the sort of civic triumph with which Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Webster were lately welcomed on their respective visits to the East and 
the West. Mr. Irving, since his late return from Europe, has been the 
object of more attention of a public kind, than was shown through the 
whole course of his life to Sir Walter Scott, undoubtedly the most 
popular British writer of the last century. 

‘This respect for intellectual power, which forms so remarkable a 
feature in the national character, ought not to have escaped the attention 
of a traveller, whose pretensions to notice are founded entirely upon that 
basis, and who had experienced the operation of it so favourably in his 
own person. It has often been evinced, in a very pleasing way, in the 
testimonials of regard shown to the memory of distinguished literary 
men, even of foreign countries. At the late lamented decease of the 
illustrious British poet just alluded to, the public feeling of regret was 
evidently quite as strong in this country as in England. Subscriptions 
were raised at New York, to aid in the purchase of Abbotsford for his 
family; and a monument to his memory is now in preparation at 
Albany. _ We regret to learn that the object, in which the New York 
subscriptions were intended to aid, is not likely to be effected. The 
marble tablet that covers the remains of Henry Kirke White, in the 
churchyard of Nottingham in England, was placed there by a gentle- 
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man of this city, no otherwise interested in his memory, than by the 
pleasure he had taken in reading his poems.’—pp. 33, 34. 


This view of the matter receives confirmation from the 
hostile testimony of Colonel Hamilton himself. If the Ameri- 
cans are so vain of their distinguished intellectual characters, as 
that gentleman affirms, most assuredly they must be anything 
but indifferent to the value of intellect itself. 

On the capacity and disposition of the people to make a 
good selection of persons to fill the highest offices, the Ame- 
rican reviewer, though attached to what is esteeméd the aris- 
tocratic party, is so far from agreeing with M. de Tocqueville, 
that he considers the experience of his country to be not only 
favourable, but decisively so. 


* So far as the office of President of the United States is concerned, 
which our author appears to have had particularly in view, we had 
supposed it to be generally acknowledged, not that the experiment had 
failed, but that it had succeeded a good deal better than perhaps could 
reasonably have been expected. Of the seven Presidents who have 
been elected under it, the six first, viz. Washington, the two Adamses, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe,—though certainly far from being on a 
level in point of qualifications for the office,—were all, by general ac- 
knowledgment, among the most eminent and best qualified persons in 
the country. Mr. Monroe, the least conspicuous of the number, is yet 
spoken of by our author, deservedly, in very handsome terms, and was 
as much superior to the hereditary rulers of the ordinary European 
standard, as Washington was to him. As to the qualifications of the 
present incumbent, which are still the subject of party controversy, 
there would no doubt be a difference of opinion. A large and re- 
spectable portion of the citizens who opposed his election would pro- 
bably say, that in his case, the system has in fact failed. But were 
this even admitted, it might still be pertinently asked, whether any 
system can be expected to produce the best possible results oftener than 
six times out of seven. On the other hand, tke large majority of the 
citizens who elected General Jackson look upon him as the very 
Pheenix of Presidents, and from the tone of our author’s remarks upon 
the subject, we should have supposed that he inclined to this opinion. 
He certainly, if his account may be believed, ‘retired from the inter- 
view he had with General Jackson, with sentiments of very sincere 
respect for the intellectual and moral qualities of the American Presi- 
dent.’ We doubt whether he could have said as much as this of a 
majority of the hereditary rulers of Europe. Add to this, that in the 
innumerable instances in which the same system has been applied in 
the several States, it has brought out, almost uniformly, men of great 
respectability,—often the very first men in the country, such as 
Jefferson, Dewitt Clinton, and Jay,—and in no one case, as far as we 
are informed, any person notoriously incapable. We cannot but think, 
that instead of having grossly failed, it must be regarded, on the whole, 
as having in a remarkable manner succeeded. In fact, the capacity of 
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the people at large to elect the principal political functionaries, is con- 
sidered, by competent judges, as one of the least questionable points in 
the theory of government. Montesquieu, at least as high an authority 
on a political question as the author of Cyril Thornton, tells us that 
‘the people are admirably well qualified to elect those who are to be 
intrusted with any portion of their power. If there were a doubt of 
this, we need only to recollect the continual succession of astonishing 
elections that were made by the Athenians and the Romans, which cer- 
tainly cannot be attributed to chance.’ The history of the United 
States, so far as we have proceeded, will be regarded by future political 
philosophers, as furnishing another example, not less striking than 
those of Athens and Rome.’—pp. 54, 55. 

There are two or three obvious mistakes in this reasoning. 
Athens and Rome were not democracies, but altogether, and 
exclusively, governments by a leisured class: their experience, 
therefore, though it throws light upon many of the effects of 
free institutions in general, cannot be quoted as evidence on the 
subject of democracy. The Presidents of America, too, should 
have been contrasted, not with the hereditary kings of the 
various countries of Europe, who generally have little to do 
in the government of those countries, but with the prime 
ministers. That comparison, however, is anything but un- 
favourable to America; and the reviewer is warranted in his 
triumphant appeal to the distinguished merit of the seven 
Presidents who have been elected by the people of the United 
States. 

A question, to which we should be more anxious to have the 
reviewer's answer, would be, why the Washingtons and Jeffersons 
have left no successors? Why, in an age so far superior in 
intellectual facilities and resources to that in which those 
eminent men were educated, the man whom common opinion 
even now ey places at the head of the public men of 
the United States, is the survivor of President Jefferson's 
cabinet, Mr. Albert Gallatin ?* 

We are the more desirous to have this question answered by 
the reviewer, as we can ourselves suggest an answer for his 
consideration. The great men alluded to were sprung from a 
leisured class. The Families which gave birth to Washington 
and Jefferson, and, we believe, to Madison and Monroe, be- 
longed to aclass of proprietors maintained by the labour of 
slaves, and enjoying hereditary landed possessions in the then 
flourishing and opulent state of Virginia. From causes not 
satisfactorily explained in any of the works before us, but 





* The federalist reviewer might possibly deny our fact, and claim the palm of 
superiority for Mr. Webster; but, viewing that gentleman as one of the leaders of 
the absurd Tariff party, we scruple to allow the claim. 
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which are apparently connected with vicissitudes of cultivation 
and markets, the prosperity of that state has greatly declined, 
and nearly the whole of these families are bankrupt.* We are 
much mistaken if this be not part of the solution of the 
mystery. The stream has ceased to flow, because its fountain 
is dried up. Why a corresponding number of examples of like 
excellence have not been produced in the other a states 
we cannot pretend tosay. Were we perfectly versed in the 
history and local circumstances of those states, the fact might 
admit of explanation. We do not affirm that wherever there 
is a leisured class there will be high mental culture. But we 
contend that the existence of such a class is a necessary con- 
dition of it. 

As to the general standard of mental cultivation and acquire- 
ments in the United States, the testimony of all travellers con- 
firms the assertion of M. de Tocqueville, that a certain ‘ niveuu 
mitoyen” has established itself, which few either fall below or 
soar above. ‘It is probable,’ says Mr. Abdy, (vol. i. p. 13,) 
“that the average of literary accomplishments is higher among 
our brethren in the new world, than among ourselves, while the 
extremes at either end are less distant from the middle point 
of the scale.’ ‘The instruction given to children, says M. de 
Beaumont, ‘is purely practical: it does not aim at the cultiva- 
tion of the Moker moral and intellectual faculties, but séeks 
only to form men fitted for the business of social life: all are 
able to speak and write, but without talent, though not without 
pretension. ...... That purely intellectual existence which 
withdraws from the trivialities of outward life, and feeds upon 
ideas—for which meditation is a want, science a duty, and lite- 
rary creation a delightful enjo ment—is unknown in America. 
That country is ignorant of the very existence of the modest 
man of science, who keeping aloof from political life and the 
struggle fo rise, devotes himself to study, loving it for its own 
sake, and enjoys, in silence, its honourable leisure... . Europeans, 
who admire Cooper, fancy that the Americans must adore him ; 
but the fact is not so. The Walter Scott of America finds in 
his own country neither fortune nor renown. He earns less by 
his writings than a dealer in stuffs; the latter therefore is a 
greater man than the dealer in ideas. This reasoning is un- 
answerable.’ (vol. i. p. 252—263.) 


* Mr. Abdy ascribes the ruin of a large proportion of the planters in the older 
slave states to the spirit of reckless speculation fostered by slavery. For the fact 
itself, see pp. 227 and 247 of the second volume of his work. I 

+ It is a fact strikingly illustrative of the difference between the spirit of the 
slave-owning aristocracies ofthe south, and the middle-class democracies of the 
north, that the northern states encourage schools and neglect colleges, the southern 
encourage colleges and neglect elementary schools. Some striking details on this 
interesting subject ate given by Mr. Abdy, vol. ii. p. 252—6, . 
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There is one topic on which we desire to say a few words, 
particularly as it is one on which the testimony of travellers is 
not uniform—the inordinate ‘national vanity of which the 
Americans are accused, and their imputed excess of sensitive- 
ness to criticism. On these points the testimony of M. de 
Tocqueville, M. de Beaumont, and Mr. Abdy, is extremely un- : 
favourable. They all agree in representing the mass of ‘ 
Americans as not only offended by any disparagement of their 
country, even in the’ most unessential particular, but dissatis- ) 
fied with any moderate praise; and as nourishing the most ; 
extravagant ideas of the superiority of their country over all 
others. All these authors agree also in ascribing this national 
weakness to the fulsome flattery heaped on the nation en masse 
by nearly all their politicians and writers: flattery, of which 
Mr. Abdy (who excels almost any traveller we remember in the 
abundance of specific facts with which he usually substantiates 
his general observations) produces a number of very ludicrous 
instances. 

Mr. Latrobe does not appear to have seen these peculiarities 
(except, indeed, the sensitiveness) in quite so strong a light. 
The ‘ North American Review’ altogether denies them. ‘We 
aver upon our consciences,’ says the reviewer of Mrs. Trollope, 
‘that we do not remember an occasion on which a good- 
natured joke, from any quarter, on any part of America, has ) 
been taken amiss. By whom has Mr. Irving’s Knickerbocker, 
two entire volumes of satire on the Dutch of New York, 
been more keenly relished than by his countrymen; and where 
is Mr. Hacket more warmly greeted than at Boston? But 
we go farther than this. Not only has no offence, that we 
know of, been taken at well-meant pleasantry ; but that which 
was not well-meant, the ribaldry, the exaggerations, the false- 
hoods of the score of tourists in this country, who have pub- 
lished their journals, seasoned to the taste for detraction pre- 
vailing in England,’ (among the English aristocracy, he should 
have said,) ‘ and in order to find reimbursement in the sale for 
the expense of the tour; we say the abuse of this race of tra- 
vellers has never, that we recollect, in itself, moved the ire of 
the public press in this country. Not one of these travellers 
has Sse noticed, till his libels had been endorsed by the Quar- 
terly, and, we are grieved to add, sometimes by the Edinburgh 
Review, or by some other responsible authority. ‘Then, when 
the leading journals in Europe had done their best to authen- 
ticate the slander, we have thought it sometimes deserving 
refutation. —North American Review for January, 1833, p. 42. 
Dr. Lieber is of the same opinion. 

* You may little expect to hear an assertion of this kind, after having. 
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read so many charges to the contrary; yet I must be permitted to state, 
that I consider the Americans eminently. good-natured, and disposed to 
allow any one to speak with perfect freedom of America and her institu- 
tions. Of-such a thing as taking amiss, as it is termed, they hardly 
know. That those of them who have seen little of the world are often con- 
ceited in regard to their country is natural; every villager, all over the 
world, thinks his steeple the highest, and assures you that the bottom of 
his pond has never been found yet. But even such as these among the 
Americans will allow you freely to make your remarks upon their 
country, laugh heartily with you, and never get angry on account of 
your free remarks. I have found this so constantly, and in so striking 
Instances, that I do not hesitate to state it as a fact. If a man in the 
west asks you, ‘‘ How do you like our country ?”’ or a Bostonian, “ Don’t 
you think, after all, our climate very fine?” you must not forget that, 
perhaps, the remark is made from a kind disposition, and that, in this, 
as in all similar cases, it is but one that bothers you, while a hundred 
others remain silent, and you remember only the one who may have 
troubled you, if you are so sensitive as to call this troubling. It is cer- 
tainly a fact worth notice, that the severest books against the United 
States sell rapidly, and often run through several editions ; and when I 
once conversed with one of the first publishers as to a work on the 
United States, he said, ‘“ Any one who writes on this country ought to 
know, that the severer he is, the better his book will sell. I am con- 
vinced of this fact by repeated experience*.”” Which is no encouraging 
prospect for all those who wish to say what they think and know, that 
eagles soar high, and geese cackle loud all over the world. 

‘ That this good-natured equanimity of the Americans may be some- 
what disturbed when a gentleman travels tout le temps en maitre 
d’école, all the time pronouncing his opinion ex cathedrd, finding fault 
and ridiculing, might be supposed ; though I have, even then, seen the 
Americans, almost without exception, pertinaciously good-natured.’— 
vol. ii. p. 77. 

This is the testimony of a trustworthy witness, who, during 
a far longer residence in the country than that of Mr. Abdy, or 
MM. de Tocqueville and de Beaumont, has enjoyed ample 
opportunities of observation. ‘The discrepancy may be easily 
reconciled. It is but natural to suppose that the Americans, 
like all other people, will bear more from one person than from 
another ; and that so warm an admirer as Dr. Lieber may have 
met with a more good-humourea reception for his small criti- 
cisms, than is given to the strictures of men who, like the other 
three gentlemen, have opinions which place them at direct 
variance with some of the strongest prejudices and most pro- 
minent characteristics of the American people. 

* Mr. Shirreff, the intelligent author of a recent agricultural tour through 
Canada and the United States, mentions that even a work so obviously malignant 


as that’ of Mrs. Trollope has had a salutary influence in correcting many of the 
minor absurdities which it holds up to ridicule—p. 9. 
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As for their inordinate conceit of the superiority of their 
country, all the nations of Europe had the like, until they 
began to know one another; and the cure for it, in America as 
elsewhere, is greater intercourse with foreigners. Nor must it 
be forgotten that, to a stranger, both the conceit and the 
sensitiveness to criticism are likely to appear greater than they 
are. He sees the Americans in their awkwardest aspect—when 
they are attempting to do the honours of their country to a 
foreigner. They are not at their ease with him. They have 
the feelings as a nation, which we usually see in an individual 
whose position in society is not fixed. Their place in the 
estimation of the civilized world is not yet settled. They 
have but recently come to their importance, and they cannot 
yet afford to despise affronts. On this subject the liberal 
remarks of Mr. Latrobe deserve attention. e says, (vol. i., 
p. 68,)— 


‘The English have not, as a nation, whatever may be supposed by 
those who gather their estimate of national feeling from the Reviews, 
much sympathy with this kind of sensitiveness. We have arrived at 
that happy pitch of national self-esteem, and our national pride is so 
little disturbed by unwelcome surmises or suspicions that in this or 
that particular we are really emulated or surpassed by our neighbours, 
that we calmly set down any one who comes amongst us, and tells us 
that, in certain matters, John Bull is surpassed by other nations, or an 
object of ridicule to them, as an ignorant or spiteful twaddler at once, 
and do not suffer the national temper to be ruffled. Having now, for 
so many years, been accustomed to have justice done to us by our 
neighbours on all main points, however unwillingly, we can even afford 
to be satirized, or, as we would say, caricatured in some minor particu- 
lars, and can magnanimously laugh at the same. But not so with 
America. She feels, and with reason, that justice has not always been 
done her in essentials, and by Britain in particular. She knows that 
there has been a spirit abroad having a tendency to keep the truth and 
her real praise away from the eye of the world, shrouded behind a vein 
of coarse ribaldry, and detail of vulgarities which, if not positively 
untrue, were at least so invidiously chosen, and so confirmatory of pre- 
judice, and so far caricature, when applied to the people as a mass, as 
almost to bear the stigma of untruth. She has felt that the progress 
made in a very limited period of time, and amidst many disadvantages, 
in reclaiming an immense continent from the wilderness, in’ covering it 
with innumerable flourishing settlements ; her success in the mechanic 
arts ; her noble institutions in aid of charitable purposes ; the public 
spirit of her citizens ; their gigantic undertakings to facilitate interior 
communication ; their growing commerce in every quarter of the globe ; 
the indomitable perseverance of her sons; the general attention to 
education, and the reverence for religion, wherever the population has 
become permanently fixed ; and the generally mild and successful opera- 
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tion of their government, have been overlooked, or only casually men- 
tioned: while the failings, rawness of character, and ill-harmonised state 
of society in many parts; the acts of lawless individuals, and the slang 
and language of the vulgar, have been held prominently forward to 
excite scorn, provoke satire, and strengthen prejudice. In short, she 
has felt that her true claims upon respect and admiration have been 
either unknown or undervalued in Europe; and that especially that 
nation with whom she had the greatest national affinity, was inclined to 
be the most perseveringly unjust.—Hence partly arises, it may be sur- 
mised, the querulous state of sensitiveness, to which allusion has been 
made, and also that disposition to swagger and exaggerate, which has 
been laid to the charge of many Americans, not without reason.’ 

It. must be said, to the honour of the Quarterly Review, 
that these and similar remarks of Mr. Latrobe have extorted 
from that journal (or perhaps only afforded it an opportunity 
for) an acknowledgment of error, accompanied with expressions 
of regret for the tone of former articles ; an example of candour 
which, though it does not cancel the turpitude of the previous 
offence, is highly laudable, and almost new in the morality of 
the periodical press. A. 








Art. VI. 
VICTOR HUGO. 
Les Chants du Crépuscule, Poésies, par M. Victor Hugo. 

Paris, 1835*. 
ONSIEUR VICTOR HUGO was born on the 26th of 
February, 1802. He is, therefore, not quite thirty-four 

years old. 

In his infancy he had many trials. His father, a colonel, 





* The following article is the first of a series of papers on contemporary French 
literature, with which we have been favoured by one of the first writers and critics in 
France. We state this, partly because the reader may be aided in understanding 
the article itself, if the fact of its French origin be previously known to him; and 

artly because, it being one of our objects to place before our readers a true picture of 
the present state of the French mind, this object is promoted by apprising them that 
the present article is itself a specimen, as well as in some degree a description, of 
that state. 

One of the most palpable deficiencies in the principal English Reviews (a defi- 
ciency by no means supplied by those which call themselves Foreign) is the 
absence of any systematic attention either tothe philosophy, the literature, of the 
politics of foreign countries—though the two former at least are in a state of far 
greater activity in several other nations than among ourselves. We intend to deviate 
from the example of our predecessors, by touching on these subjects, as with greater 
frequency, so with more modesty ; for they, we observe, when, at long intervals, they 
condescend to bestow some portion of their notice upon the literature of any other 
country, never for an instant doubt their own perfect capacity to decide en souverains 
upon the merits of it; while we freely confess, that although the philosuphy of a 
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and afterwards a general, one of the excellent officers with 
whom the Spill army abounded, was continually moving 
from country to country, in the vit gers of a campaign, or to 
take the command of some fortified place. Young Victor ac- 
companied his father in these frequent migrations. He saw 
the isle of Elba, Italy, and Spain, where his father successively 
held important commands; and though he was too young to 
derive from his travels any solid instruction, the imagery 
of those various countries remained impressed upon his ima- 
gination; his memory was filled with wonderful forms—with 
splendid palaces, mountain-passes, clear wide-stretching hori- 
zons, landscapes on a grand scale. The imagination, there- 
fore—at least that passive imagination which is more properly 
called fancy—was the faculty earliest awakened in him; and 
this early education, of a purely sensuous kind, must have 
contributed not a little towards the tendency he has since 
manifested to materialize even the most abstract thought, 
and transport into the world of ideas the colouring of physical 
nature. We question, however, if the kind of precocity which 
may be given to a child by travelling, and variety of scenery, 
be favourable to the growth of solid abilities. The great 
writers of the last two centuries were surrounded, as they 
grew up to maturity, by a quicter, but perhaps a healthier 
set of influences. Bred up in the tranquillity and regularity of 
a well-ordered family, the growth of their reason kept pace, at 
least, with their imagination; and, less distracted by the ex- 
citement of outward objects, they were more thrown back upon 
the study of themselves. The poet who, when yet a child, is 
plunged into the midst of the sublimest objects of outward 
nature—exposed, in the infancy of his faculties, to that broad 
glare of sunshine, so strengthening and fecundating to an 
already meture capacity—will be in danger of having, for his 
whole poetical stock-in-trade, a memory, heated into activity by 
the mere habit of composition. 





foreign country may be correctly appreciated by any person capable of estimating 
that of his own, in characterising the finer parts of its Aterature we often find it 
indispensable to call in foreign assistance. We have no fear that this admixture 
should increase the difficulty of maintaining throughout this work as much unity of 
tone as our plan requires, or as is in fact maintained by any other Review. Co-opera- 
tion can be carried on between persons of similar principles in different countries, as 
well as in the same country; and the judgment of the editors will be exercised in all 
cases equally, to exclude whatever is not in harmony with the general spirit in which 
this Review is conducted. 

We are, in like manner, enabled to promise a succession of articles on Society and 
Civilization in France, from a hand perhaps the most competent in Europe to the 
task; which-series, together with the present, will, we believe, exhibit a juster and 
completer view of France as it exists in our times, than the English reader has 
ever yet had an opportunity of obtaining. —Ep. 
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M. Victor Hugo has not the kind of countenance represented 
in his portraits. The Victor Hugo who may be seen in any 
print-shop on the Boulevards is a sombre genius—anxious, 
abrupt—absorbed, it would seem, in funereal contemplations. 
His forehead, of which the height is exaggerated, (as is the 
case with the forehead of every eminent man since Dr. Gall 
set the fashion of measuring by its amplitude, the vastness of 
the intellect,) seems darkened by profound thought; his black 
and sunken eye is plunged in the depths of infinity : his mouth, 
slightly curled and sarcastic, announces a profound disdain of 
the public, for whom the fruits of these abstruse meditations 
are designed. His name, engraven in Gothic characters below, 
is meant to be emblematic of a revolution by him effected 
in the literature of his age: his censurers also think it emble- 
matic, but in the wrong way. Those, however, who have seen 
M. Hugo himself, recognize him as little in this melodramatic 
piece of over-drawing, got up to astonish the badauds of Paris, 
as they recognize Mirabeau in the caricature of him which M. 
Hugo has lately published under the title of ‘ Etude sur 
Mirabeau.’ The poet has, in reality, a handsome, open counte- 
nance. His really large forehead announces intelligence and 
memory. His eye is gentle, and not nearly so deeply sunken 
as in his portraits. All the upper part of his face speaks of 
high mental endowments. The lower part is less intellectual. 
The cheeks, the mouth, the chin, and all that part of the profile 
which extends from the chin to the lower extremity of the ear, 
seem to speak of strong physical appetites, a prodigious 
love of material well-being, and a solicitude for self-preserva- 
tion, which, unless counteracted by principles and habits of 
morality, would become intense selfishness. The face is thus 
equally divided between intellect and sense; and the mixture 
gives to its really handsome features a tinge of vulgarity. It is 
round and pulpy, resplendent with health, far removed, what- 
ever his flatterers may say, from the paleness of poetic inspira- 
tion; marked, on the contrary, with those strong and fresh 
colours which indicate that it is the head alone which works: 
that his thoughts are not of that kind which consume the 
thinker, and which induced M. de Chateaubriand to compare a 
great mind to a river wearing away its banks. 

We pass over the earliest youth of M. Victor Hugo, which 
was spent partly in Spain, (where General Hugo was premier 
majordéme of the palace, and governor of two provinces, ) partly 
at Paris, where he received some classical instruction from an 
old married priest. These years were saddened by domestic 
discord between his father and mother, from which a mind 
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which would have had a more harmonious development in 
an atmosphere of peace and union contracted a natural ten- 
dency to gloomy ideas. Although many of the details of 
this part of his life have seen the light, we shall not dwell 
upon them, as we are not writing the life of an individual, but 
tracing the history of the talent of a public writer. 

Monsieur Victor Hugo made his début in literature by the 
worst of all apprenticeships—that of academic prizes. It 
augurs no good of a young man, when he winds up his imagina- 
tion to order, undertakes to find wisdom or poetry at a time 
and on a subject prescribed, and aims at seeming before he has 
learned to be. A mind really destined to accomplish great 
things has, if we are not siataiben, a sort of chastity of soul, to 
which the glories of a prize-poem inspire repugnance rather 
than desire. M. Victor Hugo, at little more than fifteen years 
of age, was a candidate for the prize of poetry at the Académie 
Francaise. He merited the prize, say his biographers, but 
did not obtain it, on account of two verses in which he spoke of 
his fifteen years, and in which that illustrious body suspected 
a trick. The subject of the composition was, the ‘ Advantages 
of Study.’ Those who can write about them at fifteen are 
little likely ever to know them. 

From 1818 to 1820 M. Victor Hugo gained successively 
three prizes from the Académie des Jeux Floraux of Toulouse : 
the last of these procured him the degree of maitre és jeux 
floraux. Paris hal been in an extacy about his fifteen years ; 
Toulouse was in extacy about his seventeen years. . de 
Chateaubriand termed him ‘a boy of genius, an imprudent 
compliment, caleulated to inflate the boy with the self-im- 
portance of a man, and render him vain of a genius which he 
did not yet possess. The mother of the young poet had cause 
to tremble at these words, as though they were a bitter irony. 
There is no such thing as a boy of genius. There are boys 
who have become men of genius, at the price at which genius 
is granted to man, namely, after having drunk deeply of human 
life in its varieties and profundities: for genius is but the 
philosophy of human life. Such phrases as that of M. de 
Chateaubriand are of disastrous effect. They intoxicate the 
boy who has been baptized with them; they are a morbid 
stimulus to him; they give him pretensions to all the exalted 
qualities which he is yet unpossessed of; they resemble lime 
spread on the roots of a young tree, which makes it pro- 
duce, prematurely, fruits of no flavour. In nothing is greater 
reserve necessary with a child of high promise, than in pro- 
pliecies and horoscopes of this nature. Beware of nursing 
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them into an early passion for display : like flowers, they should 
be let grow, and unfold themselves in their own time. The 
robust and restless tenant who is named Genius will take up his 
abode only in a strongly-built and already well-furnished house. 

No one is much to blame, however, for the direction which 
was first impressed upon the mind of the young poet. By the 
very nature of his talent,—which the time is now come for 
characterizing—M. Victor Hugo was adapted for precocious 
successes, and the factitious honours of Academies. He pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the kind of ability which succeeds 
in that class of competition; a facility in dressing up com- 
monplaces, and an abundance of fancy; two endowments 
which do not wait for maturity of years, and which may some- 
times give the air of a profound thinker to a boy who has 
nothing in him but a felicitous recollection of what he has seen 
or read. Fancy is the sole talent of M. Victor Hugo: therein 
consist his claims to constitute an era in the literature of his 
country, in which there is not a single instance of an eminent 
writer who has had nothing but Fancy. By this it is that he 
has acquired his tumultuous celebrity, and created so great a stir 
among the young men. Fancy,—a rich, fervid, luxuriant Fancy, 
—that quality which, though the result of mere memory, com- 
monly usurps the title of Imagination; with a very ordinary 
degree of sensibility, and without the control of reason, but 
capable sometimes of putting on the guise of the former, and 
sometimes accidentall hitting upon results coincident with the 
latter—this is a eottiplets description of M. Victor Hugo. 

This is not a sort of originality entitled to any high praise. 
A writer who has nothing but imagination, were it even of the 
rarest kind, cannot bea great writer: least of all in France. 
The great writers of that country are principally distinguished 
by the felicitous propriety with which they have expressed the 
truths of practical life: their poetry is pre-eminently the poetry 
of the understanding. ‘The name of genius has hitherto been 
given im France only to an admirable combination of the higher 
and the secondary excellencies: to the union of divination with 
experience ; of imagination with correctness; of hardihood 
in conception with prudence in execution; of audacity in the 
first impulse, with the extreme of caution and self-distrust in 
the completion. The man of genius is he who can call to his 
assistance, alternately, the commanding glance which pierces at 
once into the significance of things, and the critical microscope 
with which he clears his creations from the roughnesses, the 
feeblenesses, and the oversights of the first inspiration; who 
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unites boldness and vigour of plan and outline, with the 
obscure and seemingly unimportant perfection of finish, pro- 
duced by the most assiduous attention to detail. 

In the great French writers, Imagination, even in the pro- 
ductions which are called peculiarly by that name, is rather an 
ornamental quality which serves to embellish the work, than a 
despot who rules over it. The sovereign arbiter of the pro- 
ductions of the human mind in France, the faculty to which 
French literature owes all that eminently distinguishes it, is 
Reason; in other words, that power of discrimination by 
which we discern the true from the false, the universal from the 
particular, the principle from the exception. In the work of 
composition—that simple and sublime occupation of the man of 
genius, round which so many clouds and mysteries have been 
thrown—Imagination is not blindly obeyed, but vigilantly 
watched and restrained: instead of giving her the reins, the 
writer lives in continual distrust of her. He invokes her aid 
when he requires it for rendering impressive an idea which 
reason has already discovered and appreciated; for making a 
truth sink deep into the mind, which, presented in the naked- 
ness of metaphysical generality, would merely glide over the 
surface. But he flings her from him, when, taking advantage 
of the indolence or fatigue of the intellect, she attempts to put 
colouring in the place of thought, and images in the place of 
realities. All his faculties move side by side in harmonious 
progression,—Imagination, Understanding, Taste, and critical 
Tact. They mutually watch, aid, strengthen, and restrain one 
another; and from their united action arise those master-pieces 
of genius, which bear so strongly the impress of two qualities 
in appearance exclusive of one another—the happiest instinct, 
and the most consummate art. 

This conjunct action of all the faculties of the mind is seen 
in the most perfect werks of all literatures; but in no modern 
literature, perhaps, is it so general a characteristic as in the 
French. Insome productions of the great French writers in the 
17th and LS8th centuries, there is not a sentence in which even the 
smallest of those faculties has slumbered, or abdicated her share 
in the joint creation. 'The whole mind of the writer is in every 
sentence, armed at all points—all his powers collected into 
simultaneous energy, so that no fault, which it is possible to 
avoid, can escape his notice; and he may lay it to his conscience 
that, as far as is possible to human infirmity, he has omitted 
nothing which can conduce to the perfection of his work. In 
the literature of other nations less is required from an author ; 
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and even glaring faults are looked upon with a more indulgent 
eye. An author may resign himself to the arbitrary dominion 
of whichever faculty aseeks to be uppermost—to his Fancy, for 
example, that convenient endowment which dispenses with the 
necessity of labour—and in spite of this he may still be 
accounted eminent. But in France, no one can pretend to 
literary renown who has not paid the full price for it—sub- 
mitted. to all its toils, and, above all, to that of restraining 
and tempering each of his faculties by all the others. French 
literature, consequently, offers one source of enjoyment, which 
is possessed by no modern literature in an equal degree, not 
even the English, in other respects so admirable: a deep 
feeling of the power of the human mind in overcoming diffi- 
culties. ‘There are scenes of Racine, and chapters of Bossuet, 
in which this feeling, of prodigious obstacles completely van- 
quished by the energy of the human intellect—obstacles of 
which the very existence is concealed from common readers by 
the perfect grace and facility with which they are surmounted— 
amounts, in the minds of those who have long and carefully 
studied: them, to a sort of religious admiration, almost re- 
sembling that inspired by the glories of the creation. 

In the works, distinguished as they are, of M. Victor Hugo, 
this is not the quality which we have to admire. With him, 
Imagination is all in all: Imaginaticn alone conceives and 
executes. From the peculiar turn of his mind, combined with 
the unfortunate influences of our age, an age little favourable 
to the production of works destined for immortality, Reason has 
but a small share in M. Hugo's creations. We find in them 
no thoughts susceptible of being applied to conduct; nothing, 
or next to nothing, of real life; no philosophy—no ethics—no 
attempt to improve or to criticize his age, either by intelligent 
and searching inquiry, by sympathy, or by satire ; no plan, no 
purpose ; no opinions—for we cannot give that name to the 
commonplaces, whether serious or light, which have served him 
as a mere ground to embroider verse and prose upon. We 
find nothing, in short, of that which, in a literary production, 
speaks more particularly to the Reason. As little is there of 
taste, or critical perception and discernment. Being, as we con- 
ceive, even originally, deficient in these qualities, M. Hugo has, 
besides, erected contempt of criticism into a system; no un- 
common case with those writers who have cultivated but half 
their mind, and who, when there is an excellence which they 
cannot reach, invent a theory to prove that they can do without 
it, or that they are to be most especially admired for not having 
it. M. Hugo writes from his fancy alone, to a nation whose 
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literature is peculiarly addressed to the practical understanding 
—and in a language which excels chiefly in expressing the kind 
of ideas which correspond to such a literature. 

The Germans have divided writers into two classes. First, 
the objective class; those who do not exhibit themselves in 
their writings, but stand, as it were, on the outside of them— 
like disinterested spectators of their own works, rather than 
impassioned writers who bring their own feelings, their own 
opinions, the littlenesses and the greatnesses of their indivi- 
dual existence, into play, under cover of a different ostensible 
purpose, and perhaps in the names of fictitious personages. 
Shakspeare is the greatest and most perfect type of a great 
writer of the objective class. You cannot read his biography 
in his works; he has nowhere left traces of his own indi- 
vidual life: it is never himself you see in his heroes; they 
live their own lives, and suffer the consequences of their own 
characters and of their faults—while he stands apart, and 
has only the same sympathy and interest in them,—seldom 
indeed so much,—as the spectator before whom they are ex- 
hibited. ‘The subjective writer is the direct contrary of this. 
His writings are full of himself; you see his own features in 
those of his heroes: men or women, virtuous or guilty, amiable 
or malignant, all are endowed with his sympathies or anti- 
pathies; made to espouse his quarrels, dieaioa out in his pas- 
sions. However little opportunity his subject may afford for 
satisfying the need he feels of pouring himself out before the 
public, and making them the confidents of his thoughts and 
sentiments, he finds always some corner where he can show 
himself; and the drama which he really displays, under whatever 
exterior, is that of his own life. Voltaire is the most imposing 
type, in French literature, of this class of writers; to whom the 
very fact of their being so completely wrapped up in their own 
feelings and their own opinions often gives a potent influence 
over their contemporaries. M. Victor Hugo would perhaps be 
offended at being compared to Voltaire, (to whom we certainly 
have no disposition to liken him;) but he, too, is a writer of 
this class. 

When a subjective writer is a person of extraordinary mental 
endowments; when he possesses, like Voltaire, a distinguished 
superiority of intellect, taste, and critical intelligence ; when that 
self, with which he fills all his writings, comprises within it as 
large a share of good sense and wisdom as usually falls to the 
lot of one man; he will succeed in producing true and durable 
creations, although of a less calm and universal character than 
the productions of objective writers, It is because Voltaire be- 
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longed to this privileged order of mankind, that his best works, 
although they are but the mirror, and as it were the echo of a 
single mind, are within the truth of universal nature. But if 
the subjective writer be himself but a second or third rate per- 
sonage ; if the ‘subject’ be a very imperfect one, only distin- 
guished from the bulk of his contemporaries by a little more 
imagination and memory; his creations will represent nothing 
in nature but the exceptions to her laws: all his characters will 
be mere anomalies, and his collective works will be a picture of 
nothing but the accidental character of not a very extraordinary 
man. ‘This we conceive to be the case with M. Victor Hugo. 
The personages in Voltaire’s plays are false and unnatural in 
this, that they all of them are Voltairians; but they are true 
in this, that they represent a man of admirable good sense; 
and good sense being a standard common to all mankind, all 
characters which are invested with it must bear a certain re- 
semblance to universal human nature. M. Hugo’s characters 
are false, not solely because they are mere stilections of the 
author, or rather of fragments of the author, but because the 
author, himself remarkable for nothing but Imagination, the 
faculty in which mankind most differ from each other, is slen- 
derly endowed with Reason, in which they most resemble, and 
which renders them intelligible to one’ another. There can, 
therefore, be nothing of a universal character in personages 
drawn from such a model. They can represent only some of 
the eccentricities of human nature; accidental individualities, 
not general types. 

M. Victor Hugo has written numerous plays and romances ; 
most of them (perhaps all, except Hans d’Islande, and Bug- 
Jargal) less from inclination or choice, than from domestic ne- 
cessities, and the burthens of a numerous family, which con- 
strained him to devote himself to a lucrative kind of literature : 
a necessity, perhaps, to which he the more readily yielded, from 
the additional stimulus given by that love of physical enjoyment, 
and of the wealth which urchases it, indicated by the expres- 
sion of the lower half of his countenance. These plays and 
romances represent almost exclusively M. Victor Hugo; and 
not even M. Hugo complete, or in a natural state, but M. Hugo 
with his imagination on the rack—with feelings and passions 
drawn from the head alone—under the feverish excitement of 
nocturnal labours—laughing without gaiety, weeping without 
tenderness, ranting without enthusiasm, putting to the torture, 
not the passions of the human soul, to wring from them undis- 
covered secrets, but the French language, to extort from it un- 
usual combinations and striking effects of style. _ else, per- 
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haps, M. Hugo exhaling through the lips of his heroes his own 
annoyances: his dissatisfaction with the public, who always 
hesitate before they admire him, and whom he sometimes asto- 
nishes, but never moves; the obstacles he has had to overcome 
before arriving at his still contested reputation ; his hopes, his 
disappointments, and the incredible illusions of his isolated ex- 
istence. Those who know the author may be interested or 
amused by tracing his own character through the personages 
whom he has invented ; but those who, with the immense ma- 
jority of the public, are not privately acquainted with him, can- 
not understand, or know what to think of, those personages ; 
finding neither in themselves, nor in their experience of 
others, any clue to the comprehension of them. They look upon 
them with curiosity ; in the first place because these monsters 
are not destitute of a certain originality and strength ; and next 
because they are (many of them) represented in a brilliantly 
decorated theatre, which keeps the eyes occupied while the 
mind sleeps ; and (to do M. Hugo justice) because they occa- 
sionally exhibit something not wholly unlike sensibility and 
passion, laughter and tears. You can see at times, in these 
contorted visages, some slight relationship and resemblance 
to the human countenance. 

The truth is that Imagination, even Imagination by itself, 
can counterfeit, so as to deceive a blunt perception, the other 
faculties of the mind; sensibility, passion, and even reason itself. 
A writer who has but imagination and memory can construct, 
from the recollections of his reading, a scene of passion, though 
he neither understand the passions of others, nor perhaps have 
any genuine or accurate consciousness of his own. He will 
put into the mouth of a mother, a lover, or a mistress, a lan- 

uage similar to that spoken by such characters in the best 
works of the kind; he will throw in a kind of sensibility, which, 
if not examined very closely, looks natural enough; he will 
weep with propriety, will deliver himself of jests which will pass 
with the careless or the uncultivated for genuine comedy; he 
will hit by accident, from having read something of a similar 
kind, upon some rational observations which may be mistaken 
for the produce of his own reason. All this we find in the 
dramatic writings of M. Victor Hugo. His lovers show a sem- 
blance of love; those who are supposed to weep, look as if 
their eyes were moistened ; his laughers look sufficiently dif- 
ferent from those who cry: it would be exaggeration to pre- 
tend that all his various personages are radically false and im- 
possible. But we do not hesitate to affirm that none of the 
sentiments which he puts into their mouths come from the 
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source from whence a great poet draws his resources: his sen- 
sibility comes not from the heart, nor his passionate scenes from 
a soul capable of feeling the passions which he bestows upon 
others; his mirth comes not from a vivid joyous perception of 
ridicule, ner his tears from the physical commotion which even 
imaginary suffering causes to a sensitive organization ; and the 
reasonable things which are said, come not from that instinctive 
insight, fortified by reflection and experience, which is termed 
Reason. 

The most remarkable creations of this imagination rushing 
on in the dark, with the uncertainty, but also with the some- 
times successful temerity of one who wanders without a guide, 
are Didier in the drama of Marion Delorme ; Hernani in the 
piece so called; and above all, Esmeralda and Quasimodo in 
ae ani epg romance of Notre Dame de Paris. 

“smeralda is a charming creation. She is a gipsy girl who 
ws her living by dancing in the public thoroughfares of the 
aris of a former age ; spreading an old rag of tapestry on the 
pavement, and throwing off feats of agility to amuse the badauds. 
She is accompanied by a young goat, whom she has taught to 
write names by means of moveable characters. She displays 
her visible beauties freely to the crowd ; and yet she is chaste as 
assuredly no gipsy girl and dancer in the public streets ever was. 
Her smile is proud and disdainful; her face expresses a vague 
and objectless melancholy, which speaks of innocence, and per- 
haps of the absence of passions. But if she is ignorant of vice, 
she knows very well what virtue is, and carries a dagger always 
concealed about her person, to plunge into the heart of whoso- 
ever should seek to } aoe her of it. She is homeless, house- 
less, solitary, without protector—what protector has a gipsy girl ? 
with no counsellor but an amulet, by which, as she believes, her 
mother is to recognize her, and which she will lose if she forfeit 
her chastity; guarded against the temptations and the cor- 
ruptions of Paris, in the fifteenth century, by this filial hope of 
meeting and being owned by her mother—and perhaps too by 
the pride of conscious beauty in the midst of her wretched asso- 
ciates : for pre-eminent beauty is long a safeguard to innocence. 

For this young creature, so graceful and so modest, we could 
have wished for one of those lovers so common in romances— 
some young man of high birth and great wealth—to extricate 
her from the grovelling impurities by which her outside only 
had been sullied, and elevate her to rank and fortune by 
making her his wife. But M. Hugo, to whom Esmeralda 
belonged, has disposed of her differently: he has made her 
enamoured of a captain in the gendarmerie of Louis XI.: a 
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young fellow of robust health—one of those beings all flesh- 
and-blood, creatures of the loud laugh, of the short, blunt 
speech, the air of assured conquest over every woman they 
meet—who fancy they inspire love, when they inspire at most 
only sensual desire: a man to whom we may apply, in its 
fullest sense, the phrase of the ancient philosophers—Man is 
an animal. This captain of gendarmerie is quite incapable of 
comprehending Esmeralda and her love; he mistakes her vir- 
tuous scruples for mere conventional hesitations, and combats 
them with the phrases in that case made and provided: he 
can make nothing of her melancholy looks, her silent reveries, 
her lively joys crossed by sudden inquietudes—the thousand 
delicacies of a young maiden, who defends her chastity without 
even knowing what it is to lose it. He makes love to her like 
a gendarme—that coarse, stereotyped, ready-made love, which 
succeeds with no women but the silly and the vulgar. 

The creature who can love Esmeralda as she ought to be 
loved is the poor bell-ringer, Quasimodo—the orphan, deserted 
from his birth—the monster, at whose sight his very mother 
would have been terrified—deaf, hunchbacked, one-eyed—who 
lives sequestered in the farthest recesses of the dark cathedral, 
and has grown up to manhood almost unyisited by the light of 
day. Quasimodo alone has understood Esmeralda. How 
eager and ingenious is his care of her! With what precaution 
he carries her in his arms—with what ingenuity he divines her 
wishes, though unspoken, and obeys her though she does not 
command—how he fears to pain «i by the sight of his de- 
formity, and torments himself to find the means of serving her 
without going near her, and of watching over her without being 
seen! Nothing can be more touching or more naif than the 
scenes between Esmeralda and Quasimodo on the platform of 
the tower. The unconquerable repugnance of the young 
maiden, struggling with a gentle feeling of compassion for the 
poor bell-ringer—her efforts to reconcile herself to that coun- 
tenance, so ungrateful and repulsive a mirror of a delicate and 
sensitive soul—the anxieties of Quasimodo, his devotedness, 
his intelligence—the sort of grace which love imparts to this 
monster—the conversations between these two beings, when 
Esmeralda softens towards the unfortunate bell-ringer, and 
permits him to remain a short time by her side: all this belongs, 
no doubt, to another world, but it is all interesting and touching ; 
and if we may say with truth that it is overdrawn, it is an in- 
genious overdrawing of one of those all-but-impossible passions 
which we yet occasionally meet with in real life, between hideous- 
ness and beauty, old age and youth—between two beings, one 
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of whom loves, but cannot be beloved; the other loves not, but 
is unable to hate. 

M. Hugo’s writings appear in more favourable colours when 
remembered than when actually read. In that gentle and 
pleasing impression which a book leaves on the memory, the 
exaggerations disappear, the asperities are softened down, the 
superfluities retrenched, the excesses of an ill-regulated ima- 
gination are blotted out, and the overdrawn figures (for they 
are all overdrawn, even when the original conception is in 
nature) are replaced by genuine and simple ones. Seen from 
a distance, in the dim light of recollection, Esmeralda and 
Quasimodo are beautiful creations of a romantic fancy, and are 
certainly the two happiest conceptions of M. Victor Hugo; 
but when examined closely, in the book itself, they offend the 
judicious reader by the flood of details—false, exaggerated, 
ridiculous—with which the genuine traits of nature are over- 
laid. Esmeralda, when she is intended to be simple, is too 
often silly. Quasimodo plays the Corydon; and his ugliness, 
already so repulsive in the simplest sketch, becomes a very 
caricature of hideousness in the minuteness beyond measure 
with which it is depicted by the author. Those glimpses, few 
and far between, of eternal truth, which alone leave any im- 
pression on the memory, are lost in the profuse detail of mere 
outward circumstance and got-up sensibility and passion. 
Thus it ever is with the works in which Imagination, instead of 
an auxiliary of Reason, is a substitute for it; while those which 
are the fruits of Reason coloured by Imagination, delight and 
are admired in the reading even more than in the recollection. 
Instead of being afraid, lest by returning to the book itself we 
should spoil an agreeable recollection, we return with the cer- 
tainty of finding that recollection to be yet inferior to the reality. 

This exclusive predominance of the Imagination in the works 
of M. Victor Hugo, is the true explanation of his total want of 
any serious influence over his age, and his utter incapacity to 
fill any place in it, notwithstanding his very open pretension 
to fill all places. 

Writers who have cultivated the whole, and not a part only 
of their minds—who, along with a rich fond of reason and 
good sense, possess, and are not possessed by, a fertile but well- 
regulated imagination, have always a distinct and assignable 
action on their country and their age. All such writers have 
a determinate character—a physiognuomy which distinguishes 
them from, and raises them above, other men. One can tell 
what they were sent into the world for—of what great principle 
they are the representatives. We feel as if they were the 
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appointed instruments for effecting a purpose; we personify in 
them some given doctrine, some assignable belief. Either the 
are in advance of their age, the prophets ofa time to come, dwell- 
ing among the great things one day to be realized, and stirring 
the minds of their readers by the conception of them ; or, placed 
on an intellectual eminence, they survey and judge the present, 
rofoundly observing or ironically satirizing its tendencies. 
n the former case, they are admired by all those minds whose 
tendency and need is to believe ; in the latter, by all those whose 
tendency is to deny. Be their ruling principle love or hate— 
would they impel their age towards the glories of an unknown 
future, or detain it tossing on the unquiet waves of doubt—let 
them laugh or weep—in any case they lead, and are not led; 
they are ever in the bowels of their age, never at its surface ; 
ever ruling, and never ruled: always superior alike to tem- 
porary successes and checks. For whether they are in v - 
pathy with their age, or more or less in opposition to it, they 
are ever too much in advance of it, for the measure of their 
triumphs and their reverses to be any index to their real value. 

Byron in England, and Béranger in France (to speak only 
of poets) are writers of this kind. 

Byron, by his pretensions to unlimited freedom of thought, 
feeling, and conduct—by his daring scepticism, his bitter irony, 
his contempt for all the received notions of good and evil—stirred 
up from its lowest depths, perhaps, the most artificial and con- 
ventional society now existing in the world. Neither friends 
nor enemies were moderately affected by him. He banished 
himself from his country—abdicated all share in her destinies— 
and yet he reigned over her with more commanding influence 
than any man of his age. In whatever aspect we regard him, 
how strongly does his figure stand out from among his contem- 
poraries! how easily is he to be recognised! How plainly we 
see the part he puened—the traces he has left in English 
history! The grandchildren of the present generation will be 
able to distinguish them. 

Béranger—as solitary, as insulated in the midst of society as 
Byron, but with the difference which exists between a pefit 
bourgeois of Paris and an English lord—between the solitude 
of a cottage at Poissy or Fontainebleau, and the wandering, 
luxurious solitude of the titled poet—Béranger has also a 
physiognomy of his own; and his footsteps will be still more 
plainly distinguishable by future generations in France, than 
those of Byron in England. Béranger is the most com- 
plete, the most ingenious, the favourite type of the French 
character. A passionate and not very consistent ardour at once 
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for warlike glory and political liberty; noble and generous 
illusions along with the strongest good sense; the union of 
a critical penetration not easily imposed upon, with the hope- 
fulness off a child; an admirable comprehension of the past, 
far greater, indeed, than makes some people think themselves 
entitled to despair of the future, but sufficient to make him 
look forward to it with steady hope; poignant satire combined 
with the most attractive bonhommie: the gaiety of a French- 
man, never degenerating into a horse-laugh; sensibility which 
never becomes maudlin; a turn for raillery rather than irony ; 
free from hatred or ill-will, but not devoid of antipathies :—all 
these qualities, blended and tempered with that felicity which 
makes the Germans say that the French character has no 
depth, because it does not rush into exaggerations :—such is 
Béranger. All Frenchmen sing, have sung, or will sing, the 
songs of Béranger. In the corps-de-garde of the Restoration, 
at the mess-dinners of the emai troops—the young provin- 
cial nobles, and the sons of their farmers (the former officers 
by birth, the latter by favour of the imperial campaigns) sung 
in chorus the odes of Béranger. His verses have helped to 
make revolutions. His quarrel with the Bourbons of the 
elder branch was a national quarrel ; his imprisonment was one 
of the causes of their expulsion from France. 

We look in vain for any analogous influence exercised by M. 
Victor Hugo. He has made no impression upon his age ; the 
only feeling he has excited in it is curiosity. We sec him, not 
at the om of any opinion, either affirmative or negative, but 
taking his cue from all opinions in succession; using them as 
the commonplaces of the moment, to make the temporary 
fortune of a volume. Instead of taking the lead of his age, 
either by identifying himself with its tendencies, or by keeping 
himself apart from it, and endeavouring, either by doing some- 
thing himself, or by criticising what others do, to impress upon 
ita Section of his own—he seems to float on its surface, gather- 
ing up all the things which he hears said in it into his memory, 
and reproducing rat with his imagination ; seizing upon the 
fashion, the conceit, the ephemeral taste of the moment, and 
attaching a book to it, either in verse or prose, which lives 
as long as a fashion, a conceit, or a passing taste; like leaves 
flung upon a stream formed by a sudden shower, which will 
float no farther than the stream, and no longer than the shower. 
M. Hugo is, as indeed he says himself, the écho sonore of what 
passes on the surface of his times—but not the intelligent ob- 
server of what is going on below the surface; never leading, 
but always led ; the laureate, first of royalty, and afterwards of 
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the people, but never the poet of either. He sings for royalty, 
unbidden ; he sings for the people, and the people never can 
make out what he would have with them. He is never the 
creator, the master of an idea; but makes himself, with profuse 
demonstrations of self-esteem, the humble servant and mouth- 
piece of any foreign idea which may help to sell one or two 
editions of one of his works. By his memory he keeps himself 
au courant of everything; by his imagination he can put on all 
tones and all opinions ; but whoever has these two qualities, 
however brilliant in their kind, for sole stock, instead of leading 
anybody, always arrives after all the rest of the world. 

The history of M. Hugo’s works is a catalogue of ephemeral 
productions, either grafted on the commonplaces of the day, or 
unitated from works of the same class, and of which all the origi- 
nality belonged to other minds. We cannot remember one 
which emanated from an idea of his own; not one in which he 
was the first to cry, from the mast-head, Italiam! Italiam! 
He has sometimes been a fortunate Americus Vespucius, but 
never a Columbus. 

His first writings were prize poems: he set out by looking 
for poetry, not in himself, but in the programmes of academies. 

Under the Restoration, he published a volume of royalist 
poems. ‘The royalism of La Vendée, the royalism of the times 
preceding 1789—the royalism which, in histories of France for 
the use of schools, suppressed the reign of Napoleon and the 
ten years of the republic—the royalism which exhaled male- 
diction and opprobrium against the revolutionists who saved 
France from conquest and slavery, perhaps from dismember- 
ment—the abusive and declamatory royalism of the Conserva- 
teur, the idiotic royalism of the Sainte-Ampoule and the 
Oriflamme,—was at that time the sentiment most in vogue. 
M. Victor Hugo mounted on the top of this high-flying enthu- 
siasm, and flung a bundle of odes into that torrent of dévouement, 
which passed soon after for having made more noise than mis- 
chief. We at once admit that some of these odes are really 
beautiful; the muses of the ode being, as we shall presently 
observe, Memory and Imagination. 

The fashion of imprecation and raving against revolutionary 
principles was succeeded by the fashion of cathedrals, donjons, 
ruined towers, and feudal castles, which the beauz-esprits of 
royalism betook themselves to defending against the bande 
noire—an association of speculators who bought large estates to 
sell them in lots, built villages with the materials of deserted 
chateaux, and planted potatoes for human beings in the ancient 
domain of hares and foxes. With turrets and ruins came in 
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also their nocturnal inhabitants, sylphs, gnomes, and goblins. 
To the angry royalism aubenal a picturesque royalism; a 
royalism of costume, which aped the chevalier of the middle 
ages, with hawk on hand and rapier at side, bonnet and 
plumes on one corner of his head, signing himself before 
crosses overgrown with moss, and sounding his horn on the 
drawbridge of the castle. M. Victor Hugo made himself the 
poetical organ of this feudal reaction against the bande noire, 
which was only noire because the tendency of its operations was 
to consolidate the new distribution of property effected by the 
Revolution. He sent forth gnomes a goblins to fly by night, 
and grageful sylphs to flutter in the painted windows of the 
oratories of his chafelaines. He put the royalist commonplace 
of the day into agreeable verses, and was at least more spivituel, 
if not more intelligent, than the party whose retrograde impulses 
he chose to fall in with, making himself their troubadour and 
their minstrel. 

The most considerable of all M. Hugo's productions was 
inspired by two merely outward influences: first, this fashion of 
the middle ages; and next, the popularity of Sir Walter Scott's 
historical romances. The whole frais of it were furnished by 
memory and imagination. It is the fruit of a twofold imitation ; 
but it is a fruit of a high and fine flavour. 

From 1827 to 1830 times had again changed ; royalism was on 
its last legs: the tide no longer set in favour of the émigrés ; the 
poets and controversialists of “the Altar and the Throne” had 
become merely ridiculous. Revolutionary ideas, views of phi- 
lanthropy and improvement, became the commonplaces of the 
new era. Napoleon became once more a great man, and re- 
sumed his place in the histories of France. ‘The column in the 
Place Vendéme, cast with Austrian cannon, became the object 
of anti-Bourbon pilgrimages. M. Victor Hugo veered round 
his royalist vessel with dexterity, at the price, it must be allowed 
to his honour, of some well-timed sacrifices, and adjusted it 
to the gale of liberalism. He poured forth verses full of 
beauties, to Napoleon and to the column in the Place Vendéme; 
and he published an irregular, but occasionally eloquent book, 
against the punishment of death, the reprobation of which was 
just then the most popular among the commonplaces of the 
day. 

The subject of this work is a person condemned to death, 
who is supposed to relate the feelings of his last moments. 
This being is a mere abstraction, analysing and investigating 
himself with the subtlety of a metaphysician; or rather, he is 
M. Victor Hugo imagining himself to be in the situation, and 
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naturally, therefore, putting images in the place of. feelings, 
sufferings of the understanding instead of sufferings of the 
body and the soul, an apparatus of brilliant sentences in place 
of a piercing analysis of human nature revolting against the 
idea of destruction. No doubt there occasionally proceed 
from this criminal of mere imagination some thoughts which 
might pass through the mind of a real culprit; but upon 
the whole, the author himself moves us far more than the 
figure he paints: the pity of the reader is excited less for the 
hero, than for a writer who can premeditatedly darken his mind 
with so much blackness of colouring, and make himself a homi- 
cide in thought, to entertain the public. 

Next came the Revolution of 1830; and the heroes of July 
became the common topic of versification. M. Victor Hugo, 
among the rest, produced a cold and vapid hymn for he 
funeral ceremony at the Pantheon. 

The rights and sufferings of the poorer classes became now 
the daily theme of a portion of the press. M. Hugo, as usual, 
chimed in. He pleaded, in prose, for a prisoner who had 
assassinated the keeper of the prison; and knowingly distorted 
a fact of public notoriety, a fact judicially established, to put 
society in the wrong, and the assassin in the right. He ivatied 
for the unhappy women who ply by night about the Hotel de 
Ville, offering at a cheap rate the rejected refuse of the more 
opulent ww Ssrwow 9 against the rich and splendidly- 
dressed ladies who filled the saloons of the same building, at 
the ball which the City of Paris gave to the King. 

These sentiments are no doubt laudable within their proper 
limits, but they have no more gained for M. Victor Hugo the 
credit of an ami du peuple, than his royalist writings had 
given him the character of a — of divine right. For 
all this comes from the head, not the heart; from the imagina- 
tion aided by the memory, and not from the reason, which 
alone inspires confidence. M. Victor Hugo has never reall 
served any opinion, because every body saw that he laid hold 
of them all successively, to serve him as mere commonplaces. 
We say this in a literary, not in a moral sense; upon his 
sincerity as a man we do not cast any imputation. 

Thus we find him in the train of alte succeeds, whatever 
is for a moment in vogue, whatever makes a noise. 

Is Scepticism in fashion? he tunes his lyre to the subdued 
and discouraged tones of scepticism. 

By the erudition of a few, aided by the allurements of well- 
warmed and tapestried churches for the many, and beauz-esprits 
preachers who say a great deal about morals and very little 
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about dogmas, a sort of neo-Christianity is brought into fashion, 
without temporal power, without priesthood and without pope : 
M. Victor Hugo turns his hand to neo-Christianity, and 
preaches it in prose and in verse. 

It becomes the fashion to prostitute the name of God, by 
thrusting it everywhere, even into theatrical criticisms, a propos 
of the evolutions of Mlle. Taglioni: that name which Newton 
never pronounced without uncovering his head, is dragged in 
the dirt of those literary cloace which are called amatory 
novels: M. Victor Hugo gives into this religiosity @ la mode, 
and sanctifies with the name of God his prose and _ his verse. 

What shall we say of his dramas, which have out-heroded 
even the monstrous productions which preceded them? Where 
his predecessors cried, he screams; where they had _ been 
content with one poisoning, he poisons en masse ; where they 
shared the interest in equal proportions between the spectacle 
and the action, he throws the action itself into spectacle: ever 
an imitator, and, as is natural to imitators, ever an exaggerator 
of what he imitates. 

If this were said in France, whoever said it would pass, not 
for an Aristarchus, but a Zoilus: no protestations, however 
solemn, of his perfect disinterestedness could save him from 
the imputation of secret ill-will towards the author. The fact 
is, incense has been so lavished upon M. Hugo,—such terms as 
‘genius, ‘ glory,’ ‘ power,’ ‘strength,’ ‘lofty flights, have been 
heaped upon his name with such unbounded profusion, that 
any reasonable estimate of his talents looks like satire or de- 
traction. Excess of applause has rendered impartial criticism 
almost impossible in Fores. There are but two positions 
which can be taken up towards a writer in vogue—you must 

be an indiscriminate admirer, or a Zoilus: you cannot be a 
judge. Hence it is that literature degencrates, though men 
of talent abound. Exaggerated praises first turn their heads, 
and then all criticism, being imputed to secret envy, har- 
dens them against good Ei and makes them wedded 
to their faults. No criticism would extort from a poet of the 
day the sacrifice of a single page—from M. Victor Hugo, not 
even that of a couple of lines. 

In the verses, of considerable beauty (written in June 1830), 
ews to his ‘ Feuilles d'Automne’ by way of preface, M. 

dugo thus characterized himself :— 

* C’est que l’amour, la tombe, et la gloire et la vie, 
L’onde qui fuit par l’onde incessamment suivie, 
Tout souffle, tout rayon, ou propice ou fatal, 
Fait reluire et vibrer mon 4me de cristal, 
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Mon Ame aux mille voix, que le dieu que j’adore, 
Mit au centre de tout comme un ¢cho sonore.’ 

The young poet certainly did not mean, in this portraiture 
of himself, to extenuate his own merits; yet nothing can give 
a juster measure of him—a measure far inferior to his exalted 
idea of his own powers, and to the feeling of self-admiration 
which inspired these verses. A ‘sparkling crystal,’ a ‘sono- 
rous echo’ in the ‘ centre of all things,’ are indeed an apt de- 
scription of him. There cannot be more appropriate emblems 
of a writer who has nothing but memory and imagination, than 
glass, which reflects everything and retains nothing; or echo, 
which has no consciousness of what it repeats, and reproduces 
the words of a fool with as much readiness as those of a philo- 
sopher. Nor can any description give a juster idea of the 
vague and impalpable nature of the topics which are the staple 
of his poetry, than those words—tomb, glory, life, breath, ray, 
propitious, fatal. With him, whatever the eye can see and the 
memory retain—whatever can be rendered into sensuous ima- 
gery—whatever has an outline, or gives forth a sound, can be 
manufactured into poetry. The sports of children on the grass ; 
a passing cloud; the quaint forms which the wind traces in the 
heavens ; a beggar sitting on the steps of a palace, and whose 
rags contrast picturesquely with the magnificent dresses, the 
ae lights, and the swell of music within; a noise among 
the mountains; a reminiscence of ancient mythology; a day- 
break, a mid-day, a sun-set; the song of birds; the common- 
places of glory and victory—all these things are reflected 
‘ sparklingly’ enough, from the surface of that clear and trans- 
parent glass to which he compares himself (he might have 
ealled it a magnifying-glass): all of them repeated by the 
‘echo’, after the poets of England or Germany. 

The real strength of M. Victor Hugo lies in description—the 
child of memory and fancy : ey = which recalls and arranges 
the objects ; fancy, which colours them. His is not, indeed, the 
description which we admire in the ancient 4: aoe and 
summary, telling every thing with a few touches, and making 
us feel the spirit of an object rather than placing before us its 
details; that description, more philosophical than mechanical, 
which sets the mind framing pictures for itself, instead of pre- 
senting it with an outline ready filled up. M. Hugo’s is, on the 
contrary, the minute, mechanical sort of description, charac- 
teristic of a declining literature; more resembling a plan 
than a landscape ; representing objects, not with the roundness 
of forms and fusion of colours which belong to visible na- 
ture, but with the violent contrasts of colour, the asperities, 
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the angularities, and the exaggerated proportions, which 
objects have when viewed under the microscope. In this 
style of description, however, M. Hugo excels. Few poets, 
either in the present or in past ages, have been gifted with so 
eminent a talent for making the reader see, as it were with his 
bodily eyes, pictures painted by means of words. There are 
in M. Hugo's writings a great number of admirable verses, 
which recall the manner of Dante, in those passages of the 
Inferno, where the vividness of the poet’s descriptions makes 
the reader actually shudder with terror.’ Assuredly, if M. 
Hugo's beauties come from the head alone, it is no ordinary 
head which has produced some pieces in the “ Orientales” and in 
the “ Feuilles d’Automne,” six scenes in the same number of 
dramas,* (which act strongly on the nerves, though they never 
touch the soul,) some pages of the “ Dernier Jour d'un Con- 
damné,” and fully one-half of « Notre Dame de Paris.” There 
must be some truth in what he says himself of the internal 
working of that head of his: 
‘ Fournaise od son esprit s’allume 
(qui) Jette le vers d’airain, qui bouillonne et qui fume.’ 

There is indeed abundance of < bubbling, and ‘smoke,’ in all 
that he writes, but (to follow up the comparison) there some- 
times issues from this ‘forge,’ if not a complete suit, at least 
single pieces of armour which are strong and well-tempered. 

In lyric poetry, which depends for effect upon images and 
bold transitions, M. Victor Rigs has written some pieces which 
will live. An ode consists generally of acommon thought, enve- 
loped in brilliant language; this thought may be compared -to 
a cocoon, round which, itself coarse and of no value, the poet 
spins his rich tissue of dazzling and harmonious verse. The 
Ode therefore is a style of composition admirably suited to a 
poet whose own stock of ideas is but slender, and who is rather 
a decorator of thoughts than a thinker. There are no more 
beautiful odes in the French language than the two or three 
finest of M. Victor Hugo. There, all the riches of his purely 
external talent have a free field for displaying themselves : his 
bold and distinct imagery ; his sentences replete with melody ; 
his words so felicitously arranged as almost to pass for thoughts ; 
his abundance of strokes for unexpected effect, that piquant 
but equivocal beauty, the peculiar ornament of lyric poetry 
—in which we are left in doubt whether it is the idea, or 





* « Cromwell,” “Marion Delorme,” “ Hernani,” “Le Roi s’amuse,” dramas in 
verse; “ Lucréce Borgia,” “Marie Tudor,” melodramas in prose. His seventh 
dramatic piece, “ Angelo, Tyran de Padoue,” has all the faults of the other six, 
exaggerated, but not their single fine scene. 
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only the turn of expression which strikes us—ingenious com- 
binations, which please but do not instruct. It is here that the 
natural infirmity of a poet who has but an imagination and a 
memory, does not prevent him from attaining the perfection 
of the genre. An ode does not need profound thoughts, 
or genuine feelings, or that superiority of reason, that pene- 
tration, at once instinctive and reflecting, into men and things, 
without which permanent success is impossible in other kinds 
of poetry, especially in dramatic poetry. M. Hugo's supe- 
riority in the Ode will even account for his lamentable failures 
in the drama; for failures they are with respect to his estima- 
tion in the eyes of those sound judges, who are the living repre- 
sentatives of posterity, though the depraved tastes or the indif- 
ference of the crowd may have caused them to be successes as to 
momentary reputation and money. Therefore is it that M. 
Hugo’s literary friends, while with unshaken fidelity through 
good and evil fortune they do not fail to praise his dramas, con- 
tinually attempt to win him back to his real vocation, and urge 
him metaphorically to quit the bowl and the dagger of aie 
for the innocent lyre, and not to sacrifice his fame to his vogue. 
Unhappily odes bring in little : the lyre (to the discredit of the 
age be it said) will not maintain the poet; and M. Hugo has 
substantial reasons for preferring lucrative failures to sterile 
triumphs; and the works which fill his purse, to those which 
would immortalize his memory. 

Some impartial readers, and ourselves among the number, 
ome M. Hugo’s prose to his verse. It is not so much because 
lis prose is more perfect in itself, measured by the degree of 
perfection which in the French language is required p pti 
work which is destined to live; but because the faults of M. 
Hugo are more supportable in prose, and his rare excellencies 
have freer scope. ‘The rules of French verse are of excessive 
strictness ; but as that strictness has not prevented the produc- 
tion of chefs-d'euvre, and has even, according to the most far- 
seeing critics, powerfully contributed to it, by crushing medio- 
crity, and keeping writers of eminence constantly on their guard 
against moments of carelessness—it cannot be expected that a 
country which possesses finished performances should be satis- 
fied with imperfect ones, or should indulge a poet of the nine- 
teenth century with a dispensation from the rules to which 
those of the seventeenth have submitted. Now, M. Hugo's 
metrical productions (except some of his odes, which have at- 
tained all the excellence ialonatine to that class of compositions) 
swarm with faults in the midst of their beauties. The good verses 
are drowned by the bad ones: he constantly stuffs in unneces- 
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sary words for the sake of the rhyme ; the first verse of a couplet 
serves continually but to introduce the second. And this dis- 
play of the mere springs and wheels of poetry, which it is the 
glory of a great writer to conceal, M. Hugo nof only practises 
in almost all his pieces, but, what is worse, justifies in all his 
me. His prose, therefore, is more generally relished than 

is verse; because in prose there is no need of expletives or 
other surplusage, to usher in a striking passage; and where 
the rocks and quicksands are least frequent, shipwrecks are 
rarest. 

Many pages in M. Hugo’s prose works are of the best school 
of French literature; correct and powerful; faithful to the 
genius of the language, and yet enriching it by novelty ; boldly 
and energetically turned, brilliant without tinsel, original with- 
out quaintness, melodious without effeminacy; written some- 
times with a mistaken, but with an honest, active, and ever pre- 
sent, sentiment of propriety in style. It is this which preserves 
to him, even among those who appreciate his theatrical successes 
at their just value, some secret partisans ; in spite of hisconceited 
theories, struck out to convert his faults into beauties, and his 
false taste into a salutary innovation in art. It is this, too, 
which renders him so greatly superior to those of his fellow- 
labourers in the melodramatic vein, in whom the public recog- 
nises a truer feeling for the stage than M. Hugo ee but 
who have not the slightest idea of style: men who handle one of 
the most potent instruments of communication among all mo- 
dern languages, without a particle of acquaintance with its 
powers or its rules. 

In his descriptions, in his commonplaces, in his lyric scenes 
which he attempts to pass off upon us for dramatic ; in his para- 
doxes, those counterfeit drunken-fits (if we may so express our- 
selves) of the judgment ; in his haughty but impassioned apo- 
logies for himself and his writings, (the only occasions on which 
he seems to write naturally, and from genuine unforced feeling) ; 
in all that comes under the head of decoration and costume,— 
his prose is read with singular interest, even by persons of diffi- 
cult taste. He writes with an instinctive perception of the 
niceties of the language, and sometimes with an accurate know- 
ledge of the force of words, which are much better appreciated by 
his severest critics than by his ardent admirers. ‘The preface to 
‘Cromwell ;’ the description of ancient Paris in‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris ; his description of the cathedral, his pictures of the per- 
sonal appearance of his characters, and among others, of Louis 
XI., that singular figure, whom the rather loose and_ undecided 
hand of Sir Walter Scott has not in the opinion of Frenchmen 
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so well delineated; some tableauz in'the ‘ Dernier Jour d’un Con- 
damné ;’ two or three grand descriptions, sometimes of external 
scenes, and sometimes of feelings expressed by imagery drawn 
from external objects—(for instance that in which he represents 
the departure of a chain of galley-slaves, going to the bagne) ; 
all these passages are of a lower rank in the art of composition 
than the great writings of the last two centuries, only inasmuch 
as the outward is inferior to the inward world, and an abilit 
which produces finished works is superior to an ability which 
only scatters through a mediocre work some excellent passages. 
Such is, we believe in our conscience, a correct estimate of 
the proportion between the good and the bad in the eminent 
literary talent of M. Victor Hugo. His popularity is of a sin- 
gular kind. He represents no party, no opinion; he is not a 
voice speaking out melodiously what any person or persons 
whatever think or feel; he fits nobody (if we may be permitted 
the expression) ; and yet his name is one of the most celebrated 
of the age. Nothing is expected of him, nothing required 
of him; nobody desires to know his sentiments on the things 
which are occupying the general mind; and yet his works never 
excite a mediocre interest. He is admired, without being liked ; 
he captivates the attention of his contemporaries, and is insu- 
lated in the midst of them; he is a king without subjects, like 
Charles X., who can fancy himself a king if he has two or three 
people to call him so every morning when he rises, though 
when he appears in public nobody owns his royalty. M. Hugo, 
too, ‘reigns and does not govern;’ he makes a stir in his age, 
but fills no place in it; and his reputation itself, consequently, 
rests on no solid basis; he is admired and applauded, rather 
from habit than from conviction. We do not reckon the two 
or three dozen youths just escaped from school, who pay him 
tribute during the first year of their freedom, and make him 
the offering (after the Roman fashion) of the first growth of their 
beards. Even these, when their first astonishment is over—after 
some months of an admiration, chiefly the effect of novelty, and 
of the staleness of the classical studies they have just left—be- 
come absorbed in the mass of that cultivated public, whom M. 
Hugo interests, but who have never adopted him as their own. 
An age in which, after all, there are more serious and reasonable 
people than crazy people, cannot atiach itself toa mere memory 
and imagination. It is not by the head, but by the heart, that 
a tie is created between the public and a distinguished author. 
Béranger is, if possible, still more beloved than he is admired. 
Byron was feared, and fear is as impressive a sentiment as love. 
Only by one or other of these passions can an eminent writer 
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acquire an ascendency over his age. But who either loves or 
fears M. Victor Hugo, from having read his writings ? 

We do not wholly take part with the age against the writer: 
far from it. We consider the character of the age as an excuse 
for many of the writer's faults. We admit, the age is un- 
propitious to poets; and little favourable to the laborious and 
conscientious culture of genuine art. We grant that it is dif- 
ficult to breathe freely in an atmosphere loaded with the 
crumbling dust of decaying creeds and opinions—which irritates 
those whom it does not enervate, and makes men ready to de- 
stroy each other to-day, for opinions which to-morrow they will 
themselves reject. Art languishes, where there are passionate 
disputes, but no strong convictions. Convictions are the founda- 
tion of all Art. But amidst this Babel of jarring notions, there 
still remain for art, as for the conduct of life, some traditional 
principles, of which experience does but confirm the truth. 
Even this epoch of transition has its good side—its generous 
aspirations—and, above all. it has that numerous body of well- 
informed and rational people, for whom (to confine ourselves to 
France) a Béranger, a Chateaubriand, a Carrel, and a Thierry 
write ; authors who possess the art of clothing their extremely 
various opinions in a language always distinguished by reason 
and good taste. 

There are two courses which may be taken by a superior 
spirit, in this age, on which bad writers and barbarous poets 
heap such ridiculous maledictions:— either to make him- 
self the earnest and intelligent organ of all its best tendencies ; 
or to denonnce it altogether, and, if he despairs of amending 
it, to do his part towards getting rid of it, and hastening the 
advent of the period which is to succeed it. But to enact 
either of these parts requires a great superiority of reason, 
however differently employed :—For the former, intellect, with a 
predisposition to hapetidcas and love; for the latter, intellect, 
with a tendency to bitterness and sarcasm, that great solvent of 
worn-out caved and societies. The one requires a Béranger, 
the other a Byron. 


From all these considerations we cannot help porte Sie 
the literary death of M. Victor Hugo is near at hand. ere 
are two kinds of death for a man of letters ; that which is the 
lot of us all, and that moral death, in which the mind dies before 
the body, either by a sudden sterility, or a fecundity without 
improvement, by which the author diminishes the fame of his 
writings in proportion as he adds to their bulk. Gladly would 
we find ourselves mistaken—but the latter, we fear, is the end 
reserved for M. Victor Hugo. There is, in his Pee career, 
E 
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a symptom which alarms even his blindest admirers. His 
earliest works, both in prose and verse, are better than his 
later; if we except some passages of his more recent writings, 
and in these he has only equalled, not exceeded his first attempts. 
Two or three of his best odes were written before he was 
twenty years of age; one of them gained an academic prize 
when he was seventeen. The first two of his plays, Marion 
Delorme and Hernani, are incomparably the best: the other 
four are not only much inferior to these two, (which are them- 
selves nothing extraordinary,) but each of the four is better 
than that which followed it; they are four successive steps 
in a descending scale. The best pages of Notre Dame Me 
Paris are not better than the preface to Cromwell; the 
Feuilles d’Automne have added nothing to the fame acquired 
by the Orientales; and his latest publication, the Chants du 
Crépuscule, is unworthy of the Feuilles d’Automne. It 
seems as if M. Victor Hugo was condemned to be always, as 
M. de Chateaubriand called him, a ‘ boy of genius.’ The pro- 
> cy ag of the man do not gain by a comparison with those of 
the boy. 

M. Victor Hugo being in the enjoyment of excellent health, 
and neither inclined nor in a position to lay down his pen, 
what will he hereafter do? If his next volume of poems should 
fall below the Chants du Crépuscule, his publishers would make 
but a losing speculation in paying him for them. If he should 
go on producing plays inferior to Angelo, he will dwindle into 
something less than a fertile writer of vaudevilles, after giving 
promise of something more than a considerable poet and prose 
writer. A melancholy fall from his former _— estate, when 
his young forehead was crowned with premature laurels, and the 
cup of glory applied to his boyish lips, to be withdrawn from his 
maturity! In the infancy of the French theatre, when Jodelle 
and Hardi imitated, with tasteless dullness, one the outward 
forms of the Greek tragedy, the other the complicated intrigues 
of the Spanish stage, mere quantity without quality might confer 
a kind of reputation, and Jodelle and Hardi were considerable 
persons for their time. But after the production of so many 
masterpieces, what glory were now to be gained even by the 
eight hundred dramas of Hardi, some of which he began and 
finished in two mornings, and with which he kept the French 
stage supplied for thirty years? A few dozen such plays as 
‘Angelo,’ or ‘Marie Tudor,’ would make a splendid collection 
for the theatre! But is M. Victor Hugo sure of being able to 
stop? Will not the public, to whom his dramas address them- 
selves, urge him farther in his downward career? No longer 
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assassinations and poisonings, will they not demand still 
stronger emotions, and, on pain of not going to his pieces, 
require him to make his next drama a combat of gladiators ? 
He cannot leave off writing; and he cannot continue without 
dishonouring his art. Why are there not superannuation 
allowances for boys of genius—those veterans of thirty years 
old, who have earned their retirement at an age at which those 
who are destined to be men of genius are as yet nothing but 
young men of good promise ! 

How different are the two paths! Men of genius are made 
by reflection and study; boys of genius by a happy memory 
and a precocious imagination: precious gifts, if allowed to 
remain flowers, and not forced into the production of pre- 
mature fruit. When the boy of genius grows to manhood, the 
first vivacity of his memory and the first freshness of his 
imagination have already left him. As he is merely the passive 
recipient of such impressions as present themselves; as he 
never looks below surface and outward colouring, and sees 
nothing deeper in man than may be seen in a portrait upon 
canvass, nothing deeper in the world than a vast theatre of 
pantomime, in which there is nothing to observe beyond gesture 
and costume ; if his domestic or pecuniary circumstances retain 
him in the same spot, and prevent him from ae his 
memory by travelling, and fitting out the magic lantern of his 
imagination with a new set of pictures, he must soon begin to 
repeat himself: like doting old men, who, no longer able to take 
in anything new, live by chewing the cud of their past impres- 
sions. Accordingly, in the ‘Chants du Crépuscule,’ we see, in 
not a few places, M. Victor Hugo repeating himself. A man 
of genius, on the contrary, who, by the force of his intellect, is 
always making new conquests in the regions of knowledge, 
perpetually adds new, and refreshes and vivifies his old impres- 
sions; he is ever bringing up new treasures from those depths 
of human nature, of which, like the depths of the sea, no one 
has ever reached the bottom, and each successive generation 
of men of genius has but cast the sounding line a few fathoms 
deeper. Without, therefore, ever stirring from one place, or 
knowing any variety of outward scenery, his powers and his 
influence over his age are constantly increasing, until real 
old age entitles him to repose in a well-earned leisure. Lafon- 
taine had scarcely ever travelled but from Chateau-Thierry to 
Paris, and from Paris to Chateau-Thierry. Moliere found all 
his characters within a circle of one or two square leagues. 
Racine wrote ‘ Athalie’ separated only by a thin partition from 
his wife and children, and found, in his own reason, and know- 
ledge of human nature, the secret of the great characters of the 
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Bible. With these illustrious men, imagination and memory 
were but the servants of reason. Memory brought before their 
minds the long series of their experiences and observations ; 
Imagination supplied them with the attractions which render 
reason agreeable, which stamp its lessons on the mind, and 
with that individuality of colouring which makes truths which 
belong to all the world, appear the invention and the peculiar 
roperty of the man of genius who has aptly expressed them. 
magination, when it stands alone, like all passive faculties, 
rapidly wears out; knowledge, on the contrary, is inexhaustible— 
whence Buffon, who knew well from whence came the power of 
great writers, was led to say, ‘the mind is not made to feel, but 
to know.’ Hence, at the age at which the ‘ boy of genius,’ whose 
bodily decline was long preceded by the decrepitude of the 
mind, has no memory left but that of his former triumphs, the 
man of genius can still draw, from the inexhaustible stores of 
his knowledge, pages full of good sense, and shining with the 
light of a calm But still vigorous imagination. At the age of 
more than sixty, Malherbe wrote his fine Ode to Louis XIII. 
when about to besiege La Rochelle—and said, in his admirable 
language,— 
‘ Je suis vaincu du temps, je céde a ses outrages, 
Mon esprit seulement, exempt de sa rigueur, 
A de quoi t¢moigner en ses derniers ouvrages 
Sa premitre vigueur.’ 
Most of the great French writers wrote their chefs dauvre 
in their maturer years, and produced excellent works in the 
commencement of their old age. Is it not at once melancholy, 
and honourable to human nature, to see in our own day the 
same Chateaubriand, who saluted the boy Victor Hugo with 
the title of a ‘boy of genius—to see him, at the time when 
this boy, arrived at manhood, seems to have exhausted his 
powers and arrived at premature decay; to see Chateaubriand, 
at the age of old Malherbe, writing, with all the freshness of 
maturity, pages perhaps superior to those of the middle of his 
life; purged of all the random overflowings of a mind which at 
first thought itself (in the words of Buffon) ‘made only to 
feel ; a style, dignified, sober, earnest rather than vehement, 
entle and delicate rather than dazzling,—in which reason, 
imagination, taste, memory, all the qualities of a great writer, 
balance each other in harmonious equilibrium. Reason—lIntel- 
lect—is that ‘fortune of Aison’ which Malherbe prayed for in 
another passage of his fine Ode,— 
* D’Eson 
Qui, vieil comme je suis, revint contre nature 
En sa jeune saison.’ 
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But we will not despair—and let no one suspect us of an 
irony, which would be at least out of place—we will not deem it 
impossible that M. Victor Hugo may be destined for this rare 
and happy rejuvenescence. Perhaps, to know the solid glory of 
writings which receive their value and their lustre from Reason, 
will not be for ever denied him. Had he but a friend—not 
one of those who sell their praises to him in exchange for his, 
or who make themselves his friends to win a little credit from 
fools, and know not the fine capacity they spoil by their ridi- 
culous adorations—but one, a stranger to letters and literary 
cabals, who valued him for himself, and had the courage to 
warn him of the approaching end of his career; then perhaps 
his consciousness would be awakened to the saddening contrast 
between the brilliant commencement and the present decay of 
his reputation ; he would see his admirers dwindling away, and 
sinking into indifference ; and, by a vigorous effort, would tear 
himself from his false glory and the daily io pwans of his train 
of beardless admirers, aa 2 renovate himself from the source of 
all thoughts which live ; from solitude and reflection. It would 
be glorious to see the same writer excelling in the contrary 
styles, in that of a declining literature, and that of a literature 
in its maturity; in the works of passive imagination, and in 
those of active intellect ; Lucan, at forty, approaching to the 
manner of Virgil; Persius, grown older, gleaning what Horace 
had left of rational and eternal satire. That our predictions 
should be thus falsified, and our criticisms taxed with precipi- 
tation, would afford us the sincerest joy; for we. too, are 
among those secret friends of M. Victor he who value him, 
not for that in which he differs, but for that in which he agrees 
with the standard of excellence established by the example of 
the great ornamerts of French literature. D.N 








Art. VII. 
RETRENCHMENT—MILITARY ABUSES—FOOT GUARDS— 
CAVALRY. 

Report from the Select Committee on Army and Navy Appoint- 
ments. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 12th 
August, 1833. 

‘THE Article on Military Affairs in our Second Number was 

chiefly devoted to the subject of the Foot Guards. In the 
present we propose to take into consideration another branch 
of the army, which is also greatly favoured, namely, the Cavalry. 

But previous to entering on that subject, we shall briefly re- 
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capitulate the chief points which were brought forward in our 
former article, respecting the undue privileges and advantages 
conferred on the Foot Guards, to the great injury and grievance 
of the rest of the army. 

The first is the privilege enjoyed by the Captains of com- 
panies in the Guards, in taking rank as Lieutenant-Colonels 
in the army. Promotion above the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
being by seniority alone, the consequence of this privilege is, 
that the seven battalions of Foot Guards contribute to the 
list of General Officers more than half the number that is 
contributed by the Line, although consisting of one hundred 
and six battalions. 

The second point in which unjust favour is shown to the 
Guards is that of station. Of the seven battalions, five are 
always in or about London, one in Windsor, and lately Dub- 
lin has been permanently favoured with one; indeed, on one 
occasion, mentioned in the former article, Plymouth, one of the 
best stations of the Line, was made a sort of penal settlement 
for one, a sentence, however, that was revoked after a short 
term of absence from their usual routine of quarters. Com- 
pare these stations with those of the one hundred and six 
battalions of the line: of which number seventy-five are sta- 
tioned in the Colonies, and nineteen in Ireland, where they 
have been generally employed on the most harassing and 
disagreeable duties; such as collection of tithes—revenue 
duties—maintenance of order in disturbed districts—from all 
of which the one battalion of the Guards is exempted, by being 
confined to Dublin alone. 

Thirdly. The different nature of the services required from 
the Guards and from the Line is best shown by the fact, that 
the proportion of casualties in the latter, as compared to the 
former, is four to one. In the Guards, in fine, it is the same as 
in civil life; whilst in the Line, from their exposure in all 
climates and weather, it is four times greater. 

Fourthly. In time of war, the Guards, when sent abroad, are 
only employed on the most favoured and least disagreeable 
duties or services. 

Fifthly. The Regimental duties of the Officers are quite 
nominal; those which ought to devolve on them, and which 
are strictly required of the Officers of the Line, being entirely 
executed ‘by the Non-commissioned Officers. The Officers 
have, thevtiees, almost as much leave of absence as they desire, 
and this is granted without even the form of reference to the 
Commander in Chief's or Adjutant-General’s Department.* 

* The Foot Guards affect to be quite distinct from the rest of the army; they 
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Sixthly. The Officer of the Foot Guards, on his removal 
from the regiment by a brevet promotion to the rank of Major- 
General, has a larger salary awarded to him than one similarly 
removed from a regiment of the Line: having from 900/. to 
400/. per annum *, according to his regimental rank, whilst the 
latter has only 3001. 

Unjust as these distinctions appear, they are not the only 
advantages enjoyed by this privileged portion of the army. 
The master grievance is, however, that men so highly favoured 
as to duties and stations should have that immense bonus con- 
ferred upon them as to promotion, by giving to Captains the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the army. This is felt through- 
out the service as a great injustice. Rank, and, what it natu- 
rally leads to, command, are the great objects of ambition for 
officers attached to their profession. Let the two services be 
put on an equality in this respect, and military men would feel 
themselves comparatively little injured by the advantages which 
the Guards enjoy as to station, and attendance at Court. 

We hope some independent member will bring this subject 
before Parliament in the next session. ‘The abuse is so mon- 
strous, that it can surely require nothing but a public exposure 
to put an end to a system that cannot be defended. Or if it 
be held essential to the Royal dignity that an officer mounting 
guard at the Palace of St. James’s should have the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, then we say, let the Guards be made alto- 
gether a separate service, like the Artillery or Marines, and allow 
no officer to pass from the Guards to the Line, nor, of course, to 
be appointed to the sinecure Colonelcies of regiments of the 
Line, nor to command them in the field; in short, make them 
distinct services, each officer enjoying the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the branch he selects. It would then become a 
matter of indifference to the rest of the army (though still of 
importance to the public purse) were all Captains in the Foot 
Guards made Generals, and the Field Officers Field Marshals. 

While exchanges from the Guards into the Line remain 
open, the advantages which may accrue to the officers of the 
former service, by obtaining their rank early in life, will be best 
illustrated by an example, which will also show the great hard- 
ship and injustice which the present practice occasions to the 
old officers of the Line. 
even used to assume that, in relieving posts occupied by the Line, they should not 
give the customary salute by presenting arms. This offensive assumption of supe- 
riority, we understand, has been given up; but they still only give such a salute to 
their own officers : so that even the Commander-in-Chief ofthe army in the Peninsula 
did not become entitled to a salute from the Guards until he“obtained the Colonelcy 


of une of the regiments. | 
* Report, page 210. 
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A few years since, a Captain in the Foot Guards, known to 
be in a state of pecuniary embarrassment, exchanged to half- 
pay, receiving, of ‘course, a large sum from the person who was 
en in his place. Not long after, he was put on full pay 
of a regiment in India, where, as we have before stated, each 
regiment has two Lieutenant-Colonels. He joined as junior 
regimental Lieutenant-Colonel, although senior in army rank 
to the other: in the former capacity he of course was not en- 
titled to the command of the regiment. But the European 
regiments in India are scarcely ever stationed alone ; and in this 
case the regiment being one of a division made up by Native 
troops, his superior army rank placed him immediately in the 
command of the station. Thus, instead of the mere command 
of a battalion, he obtained the command of a large military 
district and several thousand men, with pay and allowances 
amounting to between 3000 and 4000/. per annum—of which 
command and pay he deprived the senior Lieutenant-Colonel, 
who fell back to the command of his regiment, bereft of the 
reward which he might justly consider his right after thirty years 
service with his corps in all quarters of the globe, whilst the 
other had served perhaps about half that time, and that period 
passed chiefly in the manner we have described. 

The superseding an officer under such circumstances, and 
depriving him of what he had at least a justifiable expectation 
of enjoying, by the arbitrary rank obtained through the par- 
tiality of the army regulations to that branch of the service, is 
certainly a great grievance. 

Other cases might be brought forward of officers of the 
Guards appointed not only to high Staff situations in the Colo- 
nies, but often to governments—sent out at once to occupy the 
highest situations, residing therefore only on the most healthy 
and agreeable spots, not only without having experienced any 
of the désagrémens to which those who serve in subordinate 
situations are exposed, but also without having acquired any of 
that knowledge of the state of our Colonies generally possessed 
by those who have served in the Line, and which must render 
the latter, with equal abilities, so much better qualified for such 
commands. 

The various services and duties which an officer in the 
British army is liable to be called upon, are well described in 
the following extract ; but although given as applicable to all 
the branches of the service, it is certainly in the main only so 
to the officers of the Line. 

‘ From the moment at which the officer enters his Majesty’s service, 
till he attains the rank of general officer, he must be prepared to serve 
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in‘all climates, in all seasons, in all situations, and under every pos- 
sible difficulty and disadvantage. 

‘ There is no peace or repose for him; excepting that some powerful 
party in the State should think that his services can be dispensed with ; 
in which case he will be put upon half-pay. 

‘ While thus serving, he must perform all the duties required from 
him. 

‘He must be in turns gaoler, police-officer, magistrate, judge, and 
jury. Whether in peace or in war, in the transport in the charge of 
convicts, or acting as a magistrate, or sitting in judgment, or as a jury- 
man, or engaged in the more immediate and more active duties of his 
profession in the field, either against the internal rebel, or the foreign 
enemy, he must never make a mistake ; he must never cease to be the 
officer and the gentleman,—cheerful, obedient, subordinate to his supe- 
riors, yet maintaining discipline, and securing the affection and attach- 
ment of his inferiors, and of the soldiers placed under his command, 
upon his scanty pay and allowances ; so small in some instances (that 
of the lieutenants and ensigns of the three regiments of Foot Guards as 
one) as not to be sufficient to pay for his lodgings. 

‘ This officer has but little hope of promotion, unless he can purchase 
it; nor of rest nor relief from his exertions, if he should obtain it, as 
long as he has health and strength to serve. 

* When he attains the rank of a general officer, he must be qualified 
to fill the post of a governor of a province. He must manage a legis- 
lature; he must perform the most difficult and arduous functions of 
government which can be intrusted to any subject, if he means to be a 
candidate for the situation of Colonel of a regiment. 

‘ If stationed in the neighbouring part of the United Kingdom (and 
even in England) the general officer must take upon himself, and must 
be qualified by education, prudence and other qualities, to perform the 
duty of the lord-lieutenant of a county, of several counties, to corre- 
spond with the magistrates, to superintend and direct their exertions. 

‘ Surely men with such qualities and soemployed cannot be allowed 
to believe that the Legislature is unmindful of their services, and that 
their Sovereign is at this moment to be deprived of the means of re- 
warding those services, which his Majesty and his predecessors have so 
long enjoyed *.” 

The complaint has never been, that persons who have passed 
their lives in the performance of such services, and have been 
called upon to fulfil such important duties, as are stated, should 
be rewarded with regiments or governments, but that these 
high prizes are given to many who have discharged no such 
services and duties. 

The illustration taken from the pay of the subalterns of the 
Foot Guards is out of place, considering their present advan- 
tages and future prospects as compared to the Line. It shows, 





* Communication from the Duke of Wellington, Report, p. 277. 
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indeed, that the men who enter that service must have suffi- 
cient fortune not only to live (at least for a few years) inde- 
pendent of their pay, but to be able to advance large sums for 
the purchase of their commission. 

any Members of Parliament must be quite aware of the 
grievances above mentioned; many, indeed, have served both 
in the Line and the Guards. But we cannot wonder that these 
persons hesitate to expose the system by which they have pro- 
fited, nor endeavour to effect a reform which would be detri- 
mental to the prospects of their old associates ; and indeed any 
military man voluntarily taking a prominent part in such a 
matter would be liable to suffer in his own prospects in the 
army, by rendering himself obnoxious both at the Court and 
the Horse Guards. 

These remarks conclude what we shall at present say respect- 
ing the Foot Guards ; and we shall now proceed to our intended 
observations on the state of another expensive and favoured 
branch of the service. 

The Cavalry of the British army consists of twenty-three 
regiments of Heavy and Light Dragoons, and three of See 
hold troops, anni, the Life Guards, and Horse Guards or 
Blues. 

What in the Cavalry is denominated a regiment, consists of 
only two hundred and sixty-eight rank and file, and two hundred 
and forty horses. But this small number is formed into six 
troops, by which means the proportion of officers to men is 
extravagantly great. 

The officers consist of one Lieutenant-Colonel, one Major *, 
six Captains, twelve Lieutenants and Cornets, an Adjutant, 
Riding-Master, Pay-Master, Quarter- Master, Surgeon, Assist- 
ant ditto, and Veterinary ditto, making in all twenty-seven 
Commissioned Officers. 

The Non-commissioned officers are a regimental Serjeant- 
Major and six troop Serjeant-Majors. After which come the 
Serjeants, Corporals, Trumpeters, Farriers, and Band. 

‘To these must be added the Officers’ servants and batmen 
(grooms), and the mess-waiters. 

From which it will be evident what are the purposes intended 
to be served by forming so small a body into a regiment, and 
thereby giving it so enormous and useless an incumbrance of 
Officers and of Staff, and, consequently, of all their necessary 
attendants, as servants and aul attendants, or band. 

The establishment of horses would make each troop consist of 





* Most of the regiments have still two Majors; but as vacancies occur they are 
now ordered not to be filled up. 
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forty mounted men; but when the remount (young horses) and 
sick are taken into account, it will be evident they never can 
muster anything near that number. Thus the Cavalry, when 
called upon to act at Bristol and Wolverhampton, only brought 
forward about thirty men to each troop; and hence a regiment 
may be considered as able to muster no more than one hundred 
and eighty effective troopers. 

If such a body were formed into a squadron instead of a regi- 
ment, and officered accordingly as two troops, commanded by a 
Major, it would be much more efficient, both as a force, and as 
a school to form officers, and, indeed, as a skeleton on which to 
form a regiment in the event of a war. Each officer in such a 
body would have a responsibility, and duties to perform in the 
command of his men; viene, at present, the young officers have 
neither. For them it is a mere lounge of dissipation and ex- 
travagance, and, with very few exceptions, is of no avail for the 
sole object for which the maintenance of so expensive an esta- 
blishment is defended, namely, to form a number of efficient 
officers. 

In our enumeration of the officers, the Colonel (a General in 
the army) was not mentioned, as he is not borne on the strength 
of the regiment, and has no connexion with it, excepting as 
clothier and furnisher of accoutrements and saddlery. 

The income which he derives from this privilege will be seen 
by the following extract. The warrant-men and non-effectives 
we haye formerly stated to be mere fictitious men—men who 
never existed, and who are only allowed still to exist on the 
accounts of the Foot Guards and Cavalry. 











* 2nd Dragoon Guards. £. s. d. 
Pay of Colonel . . . - 599 4 2 
Non-effective allowances . - * 20 0 O 
Pay of Warrant-men . . - 292 0 0 
Clothing allowance, effectives . . 1,452 12 6 
Ditto, non-effectives . . 183 10 6 
2,547 7 2 
Assumed cost of clothing . - »« 1097 2 6 
i Secchi 
| £1,450 5 8 


Seventeen other regiments of like number and charge*.’ 
In war-time these emoluments to the Colonel must have been 


very large, as the establishment of a regiment was ten troops 
of eighty-five troopers each. Indeed, the 1st Dragoons, from 








* Report, p. vi. 
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being stronger in its establishment than the other regiments 
at home, still makes the income of the colonel 1720/. From 
the same cause, the value of each of the four regiments of 
cavalry serving in India is 2833/. per annum*; and hence 
Colonels who have great interest, obtain regiments serving 
there, in which, since they have no chance of ever seeing them, 
it is evident that emolument alone is their object. A good deal 
is said in the Evidence on this head: for example, one general 
states,—‘ We colonels of regiments have a feeling of attach- 
ment and good will towards our regiments, and I should be 
very sorry to see that superintendence and connexion severed 
by the clothing being taken out of our hands ; and therefore I 
would rather have my 600/. a year from clothing, with all its 
risks, than 6O0O/. a year voted to me clear as an indemnification.’ 
(Report, § 406.) 

If this were really the case, how are we to account for men of 
the first nobility and fortune allowing themselves to be trans- 
ferred from regiments which they or their ancestors raised on 
their estates, and in which they themselves were elevated or 
commanded in the field, to others which are merely stronger in 
their establishment, as the Ist Dragoons, the Ist Foot, the 
Rifles, &e., giving the Colonel, in consequence, 2001. or 3001. 
a year more. 

The manner in which these sinecure Colonelcies have been 
given away will be seen by a glance at the succession of 
Colonels, which is carried down from the time each regiment 
was embodied, and published in the annual Army List. By 
the inspection of that list, it will be seen that a large propor- 
tion of these Colonels have been of noble blood, and have 
enjoyed long reigns. -Many have held their appointments for 
nearly forty years: frem-this it is evident how enormous an 
amount must have been derived from these sinecures. 

It is evidently the interest of the Colonel to supply the regi- 
ment at as cheap a rate as possible ; and since in each regiment 
there are some troopers who are tradesmen, it is customary in 
some regiments for the materials only to be supplied : these are 
then made up under the charge and direction of the Quarter- 
Master, who acts for the Colonel. The permission of the Com- 
manding. Officer must of course be obtained to put the tailors, 
saddlers, and boot-makers in requisition, and the Colonel allows 
to each dragoon so occupied one shilling per diem in addition 
to his pay ; a part of which sum is given to the men who groom 
the tradesmen’s horses, and perform their other regimental 
duties. From this cause, at a watering-parade of Cavalry it 
* Report, page vi. 
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will frequently be observed that each trooper has in charge one 
led horse, if not two. When a tradesman has been for any 
considerable time kept at work, and consequently exempted 
from his regimental duties, he must suffer as a soldier; but if, 
under such circumstances, an inspection takes place, the trades- 
men are placed in charge of the barracks, that is, they mount 
guard for that day. 

As far as tailors’ work is concerned, the above is, indeed, the 
mode of clothing all regiments; for although the suits are fur- 
nished by the clothier nominally made up, they are merely 
stitched together in a loose manner, and after being fitted are 
taken to pieces and completely re-made. 

The cost of this re-making, it appears, is paid for by the 
soldier. 

‘ Does it not happen, generally speaking, that the clothes, when re- 
ceived by the regiments, are found not to fit the men, and that they are 
in a great measure re-made by ‘the regimental tailor ?—Yes, but at a 
fixed price. 

* What is that price ?—Sixpence a suit. 

* What was it formerly, until 1829?—It was something much more 
considerable ; half-a- crown, I think. 

‘ Is that sixpence paid by the Colonel ?—No, paid by the men. 

* That allowance formerly, then, was 2s. 6d. for the alteration of the 
clothing ?—As far as I recollect. 

‘That was done away with in 1829 ?—Yes, about that time. 

* And the expense of sixpence for altering the clothing was thrown 
upon the soldier ?—Yes. 

‘ So that a saving to the public has occurred of 2s, 6d. upon every 
suit of clothes ?>—Yes. 

‘ The cavalry never had that allowance ?—I do not know ; I confine 
all my observations to the infantry. 

* That allowance was granted previous to the increase of pay granted 
by Mr. Wyndham ?—It was. 

‘ And when that increase of pay took place, the allowance of 2s. 6d. 
for altering the clothing was not abolished ?—No, it certainly was not 
abolished. 

‘ It remained ?—Yes. 

‘ Supposing that an ample equivalent was given to Colonels of regi- 
ments in lieu of the profits now made by the clothing, do you think it 
would be impossible for the Government contracting for the cloth suffi- 
cient to clothe the whole army at once, and sending that cloth after- 
wards to the different regiments, to be made up on the spot by the regi- 
mental tailors, that a saving might not be effected in the price of cloth 
by that means ?—There are objections to making up clothing with the 
regiment ; I pushed it very hard when a lieutenant-colonel, and wanted 
to get the cloth sent to me, but I soon was convinced that much incon- 
venience would result from the sudden and frequent moving of troops 
from place to place ; a tailor’s establishment and apparatus would be 
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required, the pieces of cloth which might be cut off surreptitiously 
would, as pieces of cloth, be saleable, whereas pieces of a coat are ‘not 
saleable ; these considerations rendered the thing unadvisable, combined 
with some others. But I also found, that by sending the cloth to the 
regiments, from 7000 to 8000 women and children in this metropolis, 
who are supported by stitching together the soldier’s clothing, would be 
thrown into the utmost poverty. That consideration mainly induced 
me to desist from any further attempt to get the cloth sent in piece to 
the regiment.’—Report, p. 54. 

This is certainly going into wide considerations to find 
reasons against a change; and we must suppose the army 
clothiers had inmventl and worked upon the general's hu- 
mane disposition. 

This system of supplying the materials only, and having 
them made up by tradesmen who happen to be serving in 
the regiment, saves the Colonel the difference between the sum 
he pays to the soldier, and the customary wages of tradesmen 
in civil life. The practice of employing the soldiers in this 
manner, and thereby taking away so many from their military 
duty, in a corps already so a. 4 reduced as to be almost in- 
efficient, is very objectionable. When a regiment was on the 
war-establishment, and contained a fair number of men in pro- 
portion to officers, the inconvenience of the practice, in as 
far as its interference with military duties is concerned, was 
little felt; and, we believe, it is the mode which gives most 
satisfaction to the soldier, as he is thereby furnished with better 
articles than those which are supplied from the contractor. 

The mode, therefore, in which the army might be most eco- 
nomically and most satisfactorily clothed is evident. Let a Leeds 
cloth-maker at once supply the material, and let it then be 
made up at the regiment. ‘This mode is recommended by Lieu- 
tenant-General Maitland, formerly President of the Board for 
the Inspection of Military Clothing. 

* You are colonel of the Ceylon regiment ?—I am. 

‘And you were also president of the board of general officers for the 
inspection of the clothing of the army ?—I was, some time ago. 

* At what period ?—I cannot, from memory, exactly tell ; it may have 
been about six years ago, I should think. 

‘In answer to a letter from Lord Hill, in Februaiy, 1832, desiring 
your opinion how far it might be advisable to make any change in the 
present system of clothing, so that a great saving might be effected 
without detriment to the colonel or the soldier, you have expressed your 
opinion that such saving might be made ?—In the letter that I wrote, i 
expressed an opinion to that purpose. 

* Will you state to the committee the grounds of that opinion ?—The 
principle upon which I came to that conclusion was this; that by 
government purchasing the materials (the cloth, for instance) by con- 
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tract immediately from the manufactory, and employing a beard such 
as I pointed out (which would cost nothing more to the public), that 
the profit (I am sorry to say of some of my friends)—the profit of the 
clothier would be gained to the public ; because certainly the clothier 
must have a profit, and that would constitute the saving that I endea- 
voured to point out. 

‘Do you consider that the profit of the clothier is much greater than 
that of the contractor would be in the case that you suppose ?—Whom 
do the committee mean by the contractor ? 

‘ The person with whom government might contract for the supply of 
clothing.—I recommended in that letter that the government, whenever 
a supply of clothing was wanted, should receive tenders from all those 
who would offer, and take the lowest bidding, the quality being fixed by 
a standard kept in the board. I consider therefore that government 
would purchase at the price that the clothier would; but I apprehend 
the clothier when he purchases puts a profit upon the cloth that he 
buys to his own advantage; that is my supposition. 

‘Then the saving that you contemplate would be the profit gained by 
the clothier on the purchase from the manufactory ?—And the expense 
of making up—the charge for making up the clothing. The manner in 
which I pointed out I thought the clothing might be made with most 
attention to economy was, to send the cloth to the regiment, and the 
regimental tailors to make it up. —Report, § 59—66. 

The appointment of such a Board of Inspectors shows that 
the government could not trust even to their highly-salaried 
Generals to supply articles of the specified value. 

To make a a | Officer clothe a regiment which he never 
sees, nor has any other connexion with than clothing it, is a 
clumsy device to put from 600/. to 1200/. in his pocket. No 
mode of giving him the money could be so objectionable ; for 
on the present system he appears in the estimate to be allowed 
21. 6s. for clothing each private, and only expends LI. 11s. 6d., 
poanng into his pocket, therefore, 14s. 6d.; which the private 

ooks to as his right, and which is more than half the amount 
which he can possibly save in the year, namely, L/. 5s. 3d., out 
of his ls. per diem, after all the deductions made for articles 
supplied to him by the King’s regulations*, and ordered to be 
taken by him, and for which payment is stopped out of his pay. 

The present period, as may be remarked, is favourable for 
the abolition of this objectionable practice. For, were it con- 
sidered necessary, in depriving the Colonels of this perquisite, 
to give them compensation, the reduced establishment of regi- 
ments would reduce the amount of such compensation to a 
much less sum than it would have formerly been. 

From the mass of evidence which the committee of the House 





* Report, sections 2150, 2161. 
VOL. II. NO. IV. 2F 
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of Commons have exhibited on one side of the question, they 
would appear to have early come to the resolution of recom- 
mending that the present system should not be altered. They 
had the patience to hear the evidence of six army-clothiers, all 
(as may well be supposed) holding forth the advantages which 
the public and the army derive from their agency, and the 
small profits with which they are contented, not more than the 
ordinary interest of money. (Report, § 511, &c.) We find after- 
wards, however, some reason to believe that these gentlemen 
consider their business sufficiently lucrative to induce them to 
combine in order to exclude all interlopers. 

* You see no objection to any Irish colonel of a regiment, whose regi- 
ment may be stationed in any quarter of the globe, except the East 
Indies, employing an Irish clothier, and giving to Dublin the henefit of 
his custom, if it is his pleasure?’—*‘I should be very happy to find 
that it were the case ; but I am myself in such a situation, that, under 
existing regulations, I cannot carry on business in Ireland unless I have 
partners in London, If I submitted statements to the colonel of a regi- 
ment ever so fair, perhaps ever so plausible, I have little or no chance 
of succeeding, because the gentlemen here (the London clothiers), ex- 
cept my own partner, are one and all against me; and it is extraordinary 
that if a regiment is in Dublin, or any part of Ireland, the London 
clothiers will send over the clothing, paying expenses, rather than that 
an Irish clothier shall be employed; there can be no reason whatever, 
other than what I have stated, why a colonel should not employ an 
Irish house as well as an English house.’—Report, § 828. 

It may be remarked, however, in vindication of the committee, 
that they were called upon, if they recommended a change, to 
do so without causing any diminution of the emoluments of the 
Colonels. Had they, therefore, taken away their profits on 
the clothing, they must have accompanied the recommendation 
by Proposing an increase of their pay. 

e have already remarked what a large number of officers 
are attached to the Cavalry regiments, compared with the num- 
ber of the men—a number not only quite useless, and most 
eer to the country, but detrimental to their efficiency as 
military corps. The motive of this admits of no doubt. It is to 
provide situations for a number of the sons of the wealthy and 
influential. 

The Cavalry regiments have also great advantages as to 
stations. Of the twenty-three regiments only four are abroad, 
namely, in India; and as the reliefs to that quarter of the world 
only take place after twenty years’ service, it follows that an 
officer entering the Cavalry may do so with the certainty of 
passing his whole life on home service. 

The stations for the Cavalry are generally what may be con- 
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sidered the best towns and cities out of the metropolis ; and by 
many men, fond of country amusements, are preferred even to 
the metropolis, since their equipment of horses and servants 
enables them to join in hunting, which, indeed, is the great: 
occupation of most of them*. 

The obtaining a commission in the cavalry thus enables a 
youn man of fortune to get the entrée into that society which, 

y idlers in this country, is most sought after. His situation 
is the more eligible, as, from the number of officers, the duties 
required are very light; and from the same cause leave of 
absence is easily obtained. 

The Foot Guards differ from the Cavalry in the description 
of persons from whom their officers are chiefly drawn. The 
former may be designated as officered by the aristocracy of 
birth ; the latter by that of wealth. 

In the cavalry regiments it is requisite that a young man on 
joing should be allowed at least 300/. per annum, in addition 
to his pay, to meet the expenses of the mess, &c.; in fine, that 
he may be enabled to associate with his brother-officers. 

The outfit is also very expensive ; for, besides the horses, 
there is the ridiculous trapping and finery, so extravagantly 
costly, that they appear to have been invented purposely to 
exclude all who have not such a profusion of money that the 
mere pay is scarcely an object. Indeed, in some regiments we 
understand that, hetion the open and known pt the 
officers have established a fund, into which each on joining is re- 
quired to pay 400/. or 500/., and a smaller sum on attaining each 
step. This fund is for the purpose of buying the seniors out, 
and thereby making promotion. If an officer decline to comply 
with this arbitrary exaction, which is completely in defiance of 
the orders of the Remime Bee Fa! he is sent to Coventry, 
and thus driven out of the regiment. Amongst such a set of 
men, and the description we have given applies to almost all 
the regiments of Light Cavalry on home service, few will be 
found to give themselves the trouble of learning anything more 
of their duties than is required merely to pass unnoticed by 
the commanding officer. Such officers, in fact, make a mere 
convenience of the service to lounge away a few years, and quit 





*The allowance of horses, or, more properly of forage, to the officers, is most extra- 
vagant if looked upon as a peace-establishment, and when peace has now lasted 
above twenty years. Lach field-officer is allowed forage for four horses ; each cap- 
tain for three ; and each subaltern for two; 8$d. indeed fur each ration is deducted 
from the officer’s pay ; but, as is well known, this is a small proportion of the expense 
even of feeding, and to this is to be added stabling and grooms. A lieutenant- 
colonel commanding a regiment of infantry, who is equally obliged to be always 
properly mounted, is only allowed forage for one horse. 2 52 
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it when called upon for any duty not quite agreeable to them. 
Thus, when a regiment of Cavalry is ordered to India, a com- 
plete change of officers takes place. 

The same system is also making its way into some of the In- 
fantry regiments, from extravagant mess and band subscrip- 
tions. In former days, a subaltern was never asked to subscribe 
to the band; it was an arrangement entered into amongst the 
Field-officers and Captains, who settled amongst themselves 
what they should respectively pay. It is evidently a mere luxury, 
for which a subaltern ought not to be burthened. The mess 
subscription and the dinners used also to be on such a scale, 
that an Ensign on joining should be able, with economy, to de- 
fray, after a time, all these expenses out of hispay. But now 
the agent of the regiment is authorized by the regulation of 
the late Commander-in-chief to stop both the charges (for band 
twenty days’ pay, and the same for the mess-fund) out of the 
ree ok pay before he is allowed to receive any ; and, indeed, 
in addition to this, 4/. to 5/. are deducted for fees; but into 
whose pocket the said fees pass, or by what authority they are 
exacted, remains a mystery. 

The military profession, like others in civil life, is generally 
most successfully studied and acquired by those whose circum- 
stances render them dependent upon their profession as a live- 
lihood ; and it may be assumed as almost an axiom, that when 
the interior economy of a service is such, that no gentleman in 
the above circumstances can manage to live in it, the service 
must suffer, from the majority of the officers being indifferent 
about, and thereby not making themselves competent for, its 
duties. 

This we consider as the chief cause of the failure of our 
Cavalry in the Peninsular war. The author of the history of 
that war remarks :—‘ The result of a hundred battles, and the 
united testimony of impartial writers of different nations, have 
me the first place, amongst the European infantry, to the 

ritish ; but, in a comparison between the troops of France and 
England, it would be unjust not to admit that the Cavalry of 
the former stands higher in the estimation of the world.’ 

It must be observed, that to make an efficient officer of 
Cavalry in the field requires greater intelligence and energy 
than are necessary in an officer of Infantry. ‘The outposts, and 
the maintenance of the communications between the different 
corps of the army, are duties which fall chiefly to the lot of the 
Cavalry, and are very important, arduous, and fatiguing. More- 
over the subaltern in such duties has generally charge of a 
detachment, and is subject, therefore, to great responsibility. 
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The same argument is applicable to the non-commissioned 
officers and privates. Instead, therefore, of being merely re- 
cruited, as the Line are, by men picked up in the streets, and in 
whom, from a ridiculous vanity, height is the only qualification 
insisted upon, the tallest being preferred, although evidently 
the most difficult to mount — instead of this, we say, men 
should be selected for the Cavalry who possess the requisite 
qualities: and this could only be ascertained from a previous 
service and trial; but make it a step of promotion, as to pa 
and prospects, and the Line could furnish abundance of pi | 
men—men, too, accustomed to horses, and who ride sufficiently 
well to be very soon made effective dragoons*. The officers 
should pass through the same probation, and be similarly trans- 
ferred from the Line into the Sales. 

The Cavalry recruit is now taught all the Infantry drill and 
exercise ; in this respect, therefore, the proposition embraces 
no novelty. And, as a precedent for the translation of the 
officers, we have the system already long in practice in one 
branch of the service, namely, the Horse Artillery, in which the 
officers for each rank are selected from the Foot Artillery; and 
in that service the system has worked so well, that at least this 
branch of our Cavalry was always found equal to the French ; 
we believe, indeed, we may safely say, always superior. We 
may instance one brilliant affair, in which a troop of the Horse 
Artillery acted as Dragoons by charging through a large body 
of French Cavalry drawn up to oppose them. This took place 
whilst the army were retiring to take up a position to cover 
Almeida ; and the enemy, by their superior numbers in cavalry, 
drove ours to shelter themselves on the infantry, in the course 
of which movements they completely cut off a troop of Horse 
Artillery attached to one of the brigades of cavalry. 

‘Immediately after this a great commotion was observed amongst the 
French squadrons; men and officers closed in confusion towards one 
point where a thick dust was rising, and where loud cries and the 
sparkling of blades and flashing of pistols indicated some extraordinary 
occurrence. Suddenly the multitude was violently agitated ; an English 
shout arose; the mass was rent asunder; and Norman Ramsay burst 
forth at the head of his battery, his horses breathing fire and stretching 
like greyhounds along the plain; his guns bounding like things of no 
weight ; and the mounted gunners in close and compact order protecting 
the rear.’—Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 


* The seat indeed which a dragoon is taught is quite different from that acquired 
by a huntsman or other person in the habit of much riding. The former is almost 
entirely for show and effect. So that if a recruit rode previous to his enlistment, he 
must commence by learning to give up all his accustomed modes of adhering to his 
horse. to acquire others which, although considered more e¢legapt, never give the 
game confidence and security, 
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We have remarked, that on a regiment of cavalry being 
ordered to India an almost total change of officers immediately 
takes place. The officers of the regiments in India are quite a 
different description of men from those we have described as 
officering the regiments at home. They are men resembling 
those who compose the generality of the officers of regiments 
of the Line—soldiers off fortune, who have entered the arm 
as a profession, not as a mere amusement, and whose pri 
vate fortunes are not such as to make them independent of 
their military pay. In the many arduous and important services 
in which the regiments of Cavalry in India have been employed, 
from the period of Lord Lake's wars to the fall of Bhurtpoor, 
they have always maintained the highest character ; nor are we 
aware of a vn instance having occurred to detract from their 
credit. In action they will be found charging through any 
cavalry, and even talhatey, opposed to them, whenever the 
nature of the ground admitted of their being employed. It is 
true, that the enemies with whom they had to contend scarcely 
bear a comparison with those whom the others had to face in the 
Peninsula ; but in pursuit also, we find them in a tropical climate 
following Mahrattas as well as Pindarees and other banditti in 
long marches, for weeks, through countries almost exhausted, 
and seldom failing to overtake them. Why a regiment after 
returning from India should not maintain its character is easily 
explained: it returns always a mere skeleton, the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates being allowed to volunteer into 
erage which remain there. The officers who return also 
seldom continue to serve long; they are bribed out of the 
regiment by large offers for their commissions, or are driven out 
of it by the extravagance of their new associates. 

The preceding remarks apply to the Cavalry generally; but 
there is one branch which demands a more particular notice, 
namely, the Household Cavalry—the Life Guards and Blues. 
The establishment of these three regiments is somewhat differ- 
ent from those we have described, being greater both as to 
men and horses; but they have a still greater proportion, or 
perhaps we should rather say disproportion, of officers as com- 
pared to the men; being formed each into eight troops instead 
of six, and having two majors. These regiments, therefore, 
have each seven officers more than the other regiments of 
Cavalry which are stationed at home. Upon what principle this 
larger establishment is granted to them, it would be difficult to 
imagine; unless, indeed, it be upon this, that where there is the 
least service to perform, and that service of the most agreeable 
nature, the number of the appointments should be increased 
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evans 6 The quarters of the Household Cavalry are con- 
fined to Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, and Windsor—all most 
delectable situations for health, fashion, and vieasure. At each 
they have excellent barracks, and they move to them in rotation 
yearly, to a day. 

Their duties are, to parade on gala days at court, such as 
levees, drawing-rooms, &c.; and a portion to mount guard 
daily at the Horse Guards, from which that building probably 
derives its name. Such duties are evidently amusements; and 
we believe some young gentlemen have paid as much as four 
thousand pounds* to obtain cornetcies in these favoured corps. 

These regiments have also privileges conferred upon them 
as torank, but not nearly to the extent of those enjoyed by the 
Foot Guards. A captain, on being promoted to be a regimental 
major, obtains the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the army; thus 
passing over the whole of the majors in the army: and again, 





* Such a transaction would be managed by exchanging from another regiment 
into the Life Guards ; for instance, by first obtaining an ensigncy in the line, or 
cornetcy in the cavalry. We merely adduce it here to show what must be the advan- 
tages of the situation for which so large a sum would be given; and to remark that 
the public gain nothing by this sale, although called upon for pay and allowances 
to the holder of the commission, sufficient for all the duties required to be performed. 
Surely if such sales are allowed to take place, some meaus should be devised by 
which the public might derive the benefit, particularly whilst they are called upon 
to support so unnecessary a number of such officers. 

The interest of the public can only be to insure efficiency in the individuals ap- 
pointed ; and this might easily be obtained if this system of jobbing were abolished, 
which gives rise to many transactions like those on the Stock KExchange—officers 
making interest to get appointments, for the mere purpose of reselling or exchanging 
them. It is urged in the evidence, and in the Report, that because individuals have 
thus paid large sums, they must be compensated by permission to resell, and thus 
that this abuse must be perpetuated. 

We may here remark, that no examination of the individual takes place previous 
to appointing him to a commission in the army. His name must, indeed, come 
recommended by some officer of rank, who may be considered as guaranteeing his 
fitness ; but it is notorious that many do obtain commissions who are not fit for the 
profession, and when once appointed it is difficult to remove them; they remain 
useless incumbrances during life. In foreign services this is avoided by making 
those who do not pass through the military schools serve for a time as volunteers, 
i. €. as privates. 

The purchasing of situations which place the holder in the command of the 
destinies of hundreds, or indeed of thousands, and which also places the honour and 
interest of the whole community, and perhaps even the safety of the empire at 
stake, is a monstrous abuse. Many cases of pickets cut off, &c. occurred during the 
war, from the incapacity of those in command. But there is one instance—one 
great event—and that, the last action but one which took place before the close of 
the war, after all our experience—where the incapacity, or want of that most common 
of attributes, mere personal courage, in an officer in command of a battalion caused 
the failure of the enterprise, the death of the General commanding. and of many 
officers and men, and the triumph of the Americans. If we look back to an earlier 
period of the war, we find the defeats at Rosetta and Buenos Ayres (which lost us 
those fine countries after they had been conquered by the bravery of the troops) 
‘arose from the generals in command not adopting the most obvious precautions to 
prevent or resist insurrection in large towns just surrendered. 
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on being made regimental lieutenant-colonel, he takes the rank 
of full colonel; thus passing over all the lieutenant-colonels 
who are senior to him. The great advantages of obtaining 
rank early in life have been sufficiently dwelt upon in our obser- 
vations on the Foot Guards. 

We may take for granted that the appearance of these 
troops is familiar to most of our readers :—the men, from six 
feet to six feet and a halfin height ; and the horses the best that 
can be procured, at a moderate cost, for such enormous weights : 
the greater number, however, are pee and not fit for much 
fatigue. From what has been said, therefore, as to the 
essential duties required from cavalry in the field, the inference 
must be evident, that such men and horses are totally unfit, in 
protracted campaigns, for the general services of war. If i 
could be marched from the barracks directly into action, whic 
was nearly the case at Waterloo, their weight ought to give 
them considerable superiority over other cavalry ; but even at 
Waterloo, where their services have been so much vaunted, 
the cavalry of the German Legion did more execution when 
brought into action with the French Cuirassiers, and Pon- 
sonby’s brigade of heavy cavalry more real service against 
both infantry and cavalry. Even, therefore, if we could look 
forward to such another action as Waterloo, it would not be a 
reason for keeping up such troops; since our heavy dragoons, 
which are little more than half the expense, are equally efficient, 
and are (what the others are not) fit for being employed in all 
the general duties of an army in the field *. 

It is not our wish to detract from the services of the House- 
hold Cavalry at Waterloo, which were very great ; but in justice 
to the rest of the cavalry, it should be stated, (for in all ac- 
counts of the action it appears to have been overlooked,) that, 
in repulsing the Cuirassiers, the First, or Royal Dragoons, which 
was brigaded with the Life Guards and Blues, had a full share 
in that affair, as may be well judged of by the loss, in that 
single regiment, of 4 officers and 85 men killed, and 9 officers 
and 88 men wounded; whilst the three regiments of Household 
Cavalry had, in all, 4 officers and 48 men killed, and 7 officers 
and 134 men wounded.—Gazette of the Casualties of the 18th 
June, 1815. 

If we refer back to the services of the Household Cavalry in 
the Peninsular war,—they landed in Lisbon in the winter of 


* Indeed, in the Peninsular war, what are termed our heavy dragoons (but there 
is in reality rewge | any difference between them and the light, either as to men, 
horses, or weight of kit) were in higher estimation than the light. The latter ser- 
vice was more in repute with the rich and extravagant, which may perhaps explain 
the cause of their comparative inferiority, 
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1812-13, after which, they remained some months in the valley 
of the Tagus, where forage could be plentifully supplied. After 
this preparation, they marched to join the army, which they 
reached just before the battle of Vittoria. The army, how- 
ever, never saw them; they were not brought into action ; and 
it was understood they were completely done, from the effects 
of their march. From Vittoria, they were sent into the rich 
valley of the Ebro, where they remained until the spring of 
1814, when they were again marched to join the army, and 
again reached it on the eve of another general action, namely, 
the battle of Toulouse, which closed the war. In this case also 
they were not brought forward; and returned to England, 
therefore, without having been in action. 

In this second march, although with all the advantages of the 
experience of the former one—the season favourable, mae through 
the rich country of the south of France, without an enemy to 
annoy them, particular care, we believe, having been also taken 
for their supply of transport and forage*,—notwithstanding ali 
these advantages, they appeared to have suffered considerably, 
and their horses to have been in a- worse state than the rest of the 
cavalry, some of whom had been kept with the army, and had 
taken the out-post duties during the whole of the winter, which 
was particularly severe. When peace was declared, the Life 
Guards, and, indeed, all the cavalry, were marched through 
France, and crossed to Dover. 

The above details will bear us out in stating, that the House- 
hold regiments of cavalry are, in fine, fit for nothing more than 
parade and show. They are the finest-equipped troops in the 
world ; the tallest men, and have the largest horses ; and the 
are also the most expensive. ‘The pay ofa private in the Life 
Guards is ls. 114d. per diem (Report, s 1493) ; besides which, 
the sum of 63d. is nee for his clothing (Report, § 1458) ; 
making, therefore, 2s. 6d. per diem the amount of the personal 
cost of each, independent of their barracks, horses, and forage. 
The horses must be very costly, if we take into account that 
they are purchased at three years old, and kept until fit for the 
ranks. A considerable portion of these, indeed, turn out ill, 
or unfit for the service, and are cast and sold; so that the loss 
from them must be added to the price of the others. At 
reviews, the eight troops of Life Guards muster only about 
two hundred troopers; from which we may easily infer the 

* It will be seen by the following extract, that due attention is also paid to the 
comfort of the Guards when marching in England. ‘The 2nd Life Guards are to 
proceed to Brighton this day, a station which they have never before occupied, Their 


progress thither is to occupy four days, to avoid unnecessary fatigue to the men and 
horses.’— Times, June 28, 1830, 
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large number of young horses (the remount) whicli are left in 
the stables. 

The constant change of the dress and appointments of the 
Life Guards and Cavalry was one of the amusements of the 
late king. We may instance the useless incumbrance of 
cuirasses, with which they were loaded immediately after they 
had been praised for beating the French notwithstanding the 
latter had that protection or advantage—in reality a disadvan- 
tage—for, as was well proved, it still leaves anitihe portions of 
the body uncovered for a swordsman to aim at, whilst it encum- 
bers the movements of the wearer; and against musket-shot it 
affords no protection if direct, although it may sometimes turn 
off a ball striking obliquely—a benefit so trifling, that no sol- 
dier would, for the sake of it, voluntarily load himself with 
such a weight. The only object, therefore, in covering the 
men with these sheets of iron must have been to please the eye 
by the brilliant reflection from their polished surfaces. No 
doubt also in order to give the men a more imposing appear- 
ance, as if they were not already sufficiently tall, their heads 
have been covered by a mass of bear-skin towering a couple 
of feet above; which the following evidence of the colonel in 
command of one of the regiments shows to have been an alter- 
ation both expensive and useless. 


‘The Household Cavalry have lately had grenadier caps instead of 
helmets, has any expense been incurred by this change ?—Certainly. 

* What expense do you imagine ?—I should say about 1000/. 

‘ Does this expense fall upon the public ?—It will be paid for out of 
the 64d. 

‘ iP no change had taken place, would there not have been out of the 
64d. a balance in favour of the Horse Guards ?— Undoubtedly. 

* And that balance would have been to the amount of 1000/.?—The 
present helmet would have required repair,.but not to the amount of 
10002. 

‘ So that this change, whether it be a matter of fancy, or whether it 
be a matter of taste, has amounted to 1000/.?—-With the repairs above 
alluded to, about half the sum.’—Report, § 1502—8. 

* Do you conceive the grenadier cap as useful to the soldier in the 
field as the helmet ?—I do not. 

* Does it rest with the colonel or with his majesty to order this alter- 
ation of dress ?—W ith his majesty. 

* How long were the late helmets meant to be in wear?—They were 
particularly good ones, and I dare say would be worn for about eight 

ears. 
é How long were they worn?—I should think we have had them in 
wear four years.’— Report, § 1814—17. 


Since this evidence was given, the bear-skin caps have been 
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changed for others adorned with large white or red feathers. 
Such head-dress, when there is any wind, must act as a lever 
to make the rider gall the horse’s back, and almost to turn 
round the saddle: without taking into account the personal, 
inconveniences to the wearer, whose great jack-boots are pro- 
bably placed as a balance below to compensate for the weight 
above. 

This head-dress we believe is English; the invention pro- 
bably of some army-clothier who, wanting a good job, and 
finding that the helmets were lasting too long, found some 
means of getting it recommended to his majesty, perhaps on 
the plea of its being for the benefit of trade. Some parts of the 
dress of the rest of the cavalry are, however, nearly as ridiculous ; 
for instance, the lancer’s cap and the hussar’s pelisse, both 
servile imitations from the Germans. But since, with us, all is 
for show, in copying we generally contrive not only to preserve 
but to increase the worst features of the original. In the 
dress of the military, utility should be the first consideration— 
perfect freedom of the limbs, and the least weight consistent 
with acomplete covering. After these two essentials have been 
consulted, appearance may be next considered ; but ornament 
without utility is no ingredient of beauty. Such frippery as 
the above, and coats plastered with lace, may please the eye of 
a raw girl, or of silly-minded men; but common sense, and a 
moment’s reflection, tells us that it is cumbersome, inconve- 
nient, extravagantly expensive, and useless, and therefore bad. 

We have already remarked, that the public are charged 64d. 

er diem for the clothing of each private of the Life Guards. 
The general who has the colonelcy of the regiment has no con- 
cern with this supply; but still the public are no gainers; the 
sum of 1200/. per annum being granted to him in licu of that 
perquisite. 

Ist Life Guards : 


Pay of colonel ~.. ‘ . - £6117 9 2 
Allowance in lieu of emoluments . 1,200 0 O 
1817 9 2 


2nd. Life Guards and Horse Guards as Ist Life Guards *. 


The mode in which the accounts are examined is worthy of 
observation. 

‘ A previous witness has stated that the accounts of the 64d. allow- 
ance are made wp once in two years ?—Yes, they are. 


‘ The issues are made quarterly, are they not ?—That remains with 
the War Office. 





- Report, p. 5. 
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‘ After the accounts of the tradesmen for supplies have been examined 
by the colonel of the regiment, an order is given upon the agent for the 
payment of them; are they made up in detail ?—In detail. 

‘ What examination do they undergo in the regiment, or by what 
officer are they examined ?—The paymaster and the colonel. 

‘ They are submitted by the colonel to his majesty ?—Yes. 

* Is there any committee of officers ?—No. 

* When was the last account transmitted ?—Within the last month. 

‘And that account, when approved by the King, is lodged in the 
War Office ?—Yes. 

* Does that account undergo a final audit at the War Office ?—Yes. 

‘ If the account of clothing does not exceed 64d. per man, the War 
Office do not interfere in the appropriation of the sum ?—No. 

‘ The King approves of this biennial account by his sign manual, 
does he not ?—Yes, he does.’—Report, § 1482—92. 

It appears, therefore, that the accounts for the cloth, leather, 
tailoring, and saddlery is submitted to his majesty. One 
would imagine, then, that his approval by affixing his sign ma- 
nual would be final; but after this, it appears from the above, 
they are audited at the War Office. Surely if for the object of 
a check, this examination should be made im the first instance. 
The auditing the accounts after such a signature is affixed to 
them, we may suppose to be a mere matter of form. If it be 
not, it would be curious to ascertain, for instance, what minute 
was inserted by the clerk at the War Office on troop horses 
transferred to his late majesty's stables for his carriage. When 
any mystery is made in public accounts, it necessarily leads to 
the idea that there is something to conceal. The Household 
troops, both foot and horse, have always, indeed, mainteined 
that they receive all their orders directly from the king; and 
particularly, that the Commander-in-chief had no control over 
them. This pretension was encouraged by the Duke of York 
whilst Commander-in-chief: he always professed to abstain 
from interference, and that the colonels of the regiment held all 
the patronage; of one of which regiments, by the way, the 
Duke of York was colonel. 

In relation to this subject, we may briefly allude to the evi- 
dence of the Lieutenant-colonel respecting the expense of the 
cuirasses ; but if furnished, as we shall afterwards state, that 
expense would not, or need not, appear on the accounts of the 
regiment. 

* Can you state what was the purchase cost, per man, of the cui- 
rasses ?—I apprehend that they cost nothing; they have been lying in 
the Tower for years, and were worn at the battle of Dettingen.’—Report, 
p- 132. 

A little reflection might have pointed out to any of the Com- 
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mittee the improbability of such a mass of cuirasses lying 
nearly a century * in the Tower without being rendered, if not 
quite useless, at least unfit to take a polished surface. 

The cuirasses were, we believe, made at the government 
manufactory for arms, and hence the cost of them was defrayed, 
not in the time of George II., but of George IV.; and this in 
addition to the 63d. per diem allowed for each trooper. Indeed, 
if considered arms, we should doubt their coming within the in- 
tention of that sum, did we not find at another part of the 
evidence that the helmets are so included. 

The expense of the clothing, &c., of these regiments is ad- 
duced (by a high authority) as a reason for not altering the sys- 
tem; but since such extravagant charges as we have mentioned 
have been allowed, they cannot afford any fair criterion. 

* I will not now advert to this scheme further than to request those 
who consider of it, to advert to the increase of the expense of the two 
regiments of Life Guards, since they have been clothed and equipped 
under the superintendence of the War Office, instead of by contract 
with the colonels of those Regimentst. 

Having now concluded the observations we mean to make 
on the Cavalry, we may refer to the commencement of our 
former article, for the reasons which induced us to lay before 
our readers these particulars as to the abuses in the army— 
namely, that the present ministry are pledged to make such 
reductions in the military establishments as are consistent with 
their efficiency. Upon this principle, there can be no rational 
doubt, from what we have shown, that the Life Guards may be 
reduced in toto; for the cavalry are surely in every way ade- 
quate to perform all court duties; indeed, one regiment of 
cavalry is always stationed at Brighton entirely for such duties, 
and another at Hounslow, merely for the same purpose. 

We may here allude to another reason which used to be 
adduced for keeping up the Household Cavalry—their being 
‘the only cavalry fit for the suppression of riots in the metro- 

lis.’ This may be at once answered by the fact, that they 
never once been called into service since the establish- 
ment of an efficient police; and that if a larger force of 
mounted police be found necessary, it might be organized and 
made more efficient for such duties at one-half of the expense. 
The same argument, if admitted, would, indeed, apply to all 
the larger towns in the kingdom, as Dublin, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, &c. ; so that each should have its Life Guards. 

Were such a reduction effected of the Household Cavalry as 





* The battle of Dettingen occurred in 1743. 
+ Report, p. 276, Communication from the Duke of Wellington, 
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we have proposed, we do not consider that it would be desi- 
rable further to reduce the numbers of our cavalry, even for a 

eace-establishment ; the object of such an establishment 
sr to have a proper nucleus on which to be enabled rapidly 
to form a body proportionate to the exigencies of a general 
war. But we have shown that the force we keep up 1s ridi- 
culously over-officered, which, instead of adding to, takes away 
from its efficiency, both for this prospective object and for pre- 
sent use. A regiment, as now constituted, is like a fish which 
is all head and tail, with scarcely any body, the only portion 
which is ayailable. The officers might, with advantage, be 
reduced to one-third of their present number; and a great 
saving thereby effected on the public expenditure. 

With the best breed of horses in the world, and famed for 
our knowledge and management of them, with no expense also 
spared in the equipment of our Cavalry, and formed of men 
recruited in the same manner as our Infantry, seven years’ 
experience in the field showed that they were inferior to the 
French Cavalry; whilst during the same period our infantry 
always possessed, and continued to acquire more and more, a 
superiority over that of the enemy. During the same period 
also, the cavalry of our German Legion* were not only equal in 
all respects to the French, but on every occasion, when brought 
into action with them, showed themselves superior. ‘This cer- 
tainly indicates some radical evil in the organization of our 
cavalry; of which we have endeavoured to point out the pro- 
bable cause, and have at the same time suggested by what 
means it might be remedied. 

One abuse still remains to be unfolded. We stated at page 
384 in the former article, that some exceptions are made to the 
rule by which the promotion from Lieutenant-colonel to Colonel 
takes place by seniority only. 

It has been already mentioned, that on the promotion of a 
captain in the Foot Guards to the rank of regimental major, he 
obtains the rank of colonel in the army; and that majors in 
the Life Guards, on their promotion to lieutenant-colonelcies, 
enjoy also the same privilege, the great advantage of which 
we have before pointed out. But independent of ies promo- 





* The German Dragoons, from the intelligence of the officers and men, were 
particularly efficient on the out-post duties, and managed to keep their horses in 
almost as good condition as when in England. 

The only instance we recollect in the Peninsula, of our cavalry charging and 
breaking French infantry, was performed by the Germans when the French were in 
retreat from Salamanca ; of course, therefore, dispirited : still they inflicted a severe 
loss ; for about a third of the Germans fell from their musketry ; but this did not 
stop them, and the French then gave way. 
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tions, which take place according to an established rule or sys- 
tem, a large field is opened for favouritism by the appoint- 
ments of aides-de-camp to the king. 

In the reign of George III. until some years after the French 
Reyolution, the number of such aides-de-camp was limited to 
six, which is stiil, we believe, the number receiving pay ; but 
rank is of much greater importance than the pay, as this ap- 
pointment, conferring the rank of full colonel, places the fortu- 
nate individual, who is always selected from the leutenant- 
colonels, at once over the heads of all those who had before been 
his seniors. ‘Towards the end of the reign of George III. the 
number was increased to nine, and during the late reign it was 
augmented to thirty. His present majesty has added two from 
the marines, and ten more, called extra, making altogether from 
the regular army forty-two; besides which, he has appointed 
twelve from the militia and yeomanry, as well as a number of 
naval aides-de-camp. Respecting the two last classes, we do 
not (at least at present) mean to offer any remarks, but shall 
confine ourselves to those selected from the regular army, and 
who obtain, with this honorary distinction, the permanent rank 
of colonel. 

The number of these favoured individuals, it will be ob- 
served, has increased sevenfold since the time of George III. ; 
and there appears to be no restriction to the number being 
still further increased to any amount, according to the pleasure 
of the court. 

These ‘appointments are, it must be allowed, chiefly con- 
ferred on ok and deserving officers, who are thereby advanced 
only a few steps; and the names of these officers are always 
brought forward, in reply to any animadversions on the system, 
in order to silence complaints, by showing how justly this 
patronage is disposed of. 

If, however, we look at the present list of aides-de-camp, we 
find a proportion of fully one-third comparatively young officers, 
without much claim for services ; and amongst the number 
one young gentleman who entered the Foot Guards as an 
ensign in May, 1814, who has thus, by this mode of promotion, 
been made a colonel—a rank which, by the regular promotion 
of the army, has not yet been attained by the lieutenant-colonels 
of 1814 (the year in which he entered the army). nor of course 
by those of 1815; and further, the greater number of the lieu- 
tenant-colonels of the former year were promoted to that rank 
as a reward for their service in the field in the Peninsula, whilst 
he probably was still at school. 

In concluding, we may notice the manner in which medals 
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were conferred for the actions which took place in the Peninsular 
war; for we have often observed the crowd stare at some ‘indi- 
vidual covered with medals and ribands, of whose deeds they 
had never heard, and whose merits it was difficult for them to 
imagine. At a general action for which it was determined 
that a medal should be given, every officer who had commanded 
a battalion in that day, inte slightly engaged—or not even 
engaged at all, provided some of the Division to which the 
regiment was attached were in action—became entitled to 
a medal; and besides these, all the officers of a certain rank 
on the staff of the army. Thus the obtaining a medal in- 
dicates nothing more than that the individual was with the 
army, and held a certain station or rank. From the general 
application of this rule, without discrimination, there are in- 
stances of men obtaining medals for actions in which their con- 
duct had been anything but distinguished, in the favourable 
interpretation of that term ; at least as judged of by their com- 
rades in the field—and in the field every man’s character soon 
becomes well appreciated. 

We may remark, how different this system from the ho- 
nours conferred by Napoleon—which the private might look 
to equally with the general, if he distinguished himself in his 
sphere, and which neither could obtain except by some con- 
duct which the whole army should approve. ‘ 

Then, too, at the close of the war was instituted the military 
Order of the Bath, and the principle adopted in conferring a 
knight commandership was, to grant it to every officer havin 
five medals, unless he was a General Officer, in which case med 
were not required. This latter regulation was, no doubt, made 
more particularly for the benefit of the General Officers at the 
Horse Guards, who were thereby enabled to share in these 
honours, as if they had served throughout the war in the field. 

The following evidence will show what a long period some of 
these officers have remained at the Horse Guards :— 

* How long have you held the office of quarter-master-general ?—I was 
appointed to it in 1811.’—Report, § 2081. 

Previous to which he held other offices at the Horse Guards, 
—he does not state for what length of time ; but we believe 
they commenced with the Duke of York’s appointment, which 
will make his residence there forty years. 


‘What was that office ?—The office of commissary-in-chief. I had 
left the office of secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, and was requested 
to take upon myself the office of commissary-in-chief. From that office 
I was called upon to fill the office of quarter-master-general ; in neither 
case by any solicitation of my own. The office that I gave up was of 
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much greater emolument, and I was.then told that although the office 
of quarter-master-general (my being a colonel) was of less amount, yet as 
I succeeded in due course to military promotion, so would the emolu- 
ments of my office increase with it, in like manner as my predecessors did ; 
and it was upon that distinct understanding, assured to me by the Prince 
Regent, and recorded upon the Minutes of His Majesty’s Treasury, that 
I accepted the office. I thought therefore that I had cause of complaint, 
and felt it to be an act of injustice, as a breach of faith, when, notwith- 
standing that recorded assurance, the office was put, in the year 1826, 
upon a different footing, and consequently that expectation under which 
I had given up another office of greater emolument, and which, as I 
have before said, I was called upon tv give up; the public faith so 
pledged to me was broken, and my office was placed upon a considerably 
reduced fuoting, and upon which footing it now stands. 

‘What is the emolument you now receive >—The exact sum, as stated 
in the Army Estimates, 1800/. a year. 

‘Do you receive no other additional emolument except the allowance 
for forage ?—None whatever. 

‘In what year was the present pay of the quarter-master-general 
fixed ?—In 1803, and upon the faith of which I accepted the office (I 
make no complaint, but merely state.the fact); and I should now be 
receiving the pay of a lieutenant-general, in addition to the pay of the 
quarter-master-general, as then fixed, instead of the present allowance 
of 500/. a year, which is included in the annual amount above stated.’— 
Report, § 2084—2087. 

This officer certainly holds in addition the coloneley of a 
regiment ; but the emoluments from that being, we suppose, 
looked upon merely as a fair profit on the supply of the clothing, 
he did not consider as pay. This will, however, make the in- 
come he derives from the public, at least 30001. per annum. 

It will be remarked, that although he says, “ 1 make no com- 
plaint,” he considers he has been badly used; and he after- 
wards states: “It will be found that I have not received a leave 
of absence of four months at any continuous period.” Without 
any infringement of this, he may easily pass the greater part of 
the year in the Isle of Wight. 

He refers to the smallness of his income, as being “a breach 
of the recorded agreement under which I accepted the office in 
1811” (Report, § 2089): as if his accepting the office was a 
favour conferred on the public; and as if, having got an ap- 

ointment, he has a right to hold it as long as he pleases. 

his, by the way, is rather an odd sentiment to come from the 
Horse Guards, from which orders are transmitted to all parts 
of the world, removing and appointing officers as deemed expe- 
dient. 

If a Colonel was considered a rank sufficient to fill the office 
of quarter-master-general in 1811, it is evidently so now, when 
VOL, If. NO. IV. 2G 
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= army does not amount to one-third of the number it then 
id. 

The truth is, that in that office there can be very little real 
business beyond what relates to the movements of troops from 
one station to another: but it is easy to make business, in order 
to carry on, not only with the out-stations, but with the various 
other departments in London, long official and unimportant 
correspondence. 

The Committee appear to have entertained the idea of 
recommending the union of the Quarter-Master and Adjutant- 
General's departments (Report, § 2401-3); but, of course, the 
heads of these departments were against such a union. 

The Adjutant-General, and one of the deputies, also state as 
a hardship, that their office-duties require their constant attend- 
ance in London. The real hardship is, on other officers who 
have not a tour of these highly desirable situations. If the 
Adjutant or Quarter-Master-General were really tired of their 
offices, their interest would easily obtain for them the governor- 
ship of one of our best colonies. 

Ve observe, commissioners have been lately appointed to 
consolidate the civil departments of the army. We trust the 
consolidation will be afterwards extended to all the depart- 
ments. The evidence published in the Report mentioned at 
the head of this article, affords excellent and official data on 
which to bring forward great and beneficial reforms. We have 
not nearly exhausted the matter, but the length of the article 
compels us at present to conclude. In a future Number we 
shall proceed with the examination of other departments con- 
nected with our military establishments both at home and in 
the colonies. 





Art. VIII. 


The Chronicles of Waltham. By the Author of ‘The Subaltern.’ 
London. Bentley. 1835. 3 vols. 


FBABLY in the year 1834 the disposal of the chaplaincy of 

Chelsea Hospital—an easy and agreeable piece of ecclesi- 
astical preferment—fell into the hands of Lord John Russell, 
then Paymaster of the Forces. To the great surprise and grief 
of many clergymen, whose professional advancement had, in 
the evil days of the liberal cause, been obstructed by their 
fidelity to liberal principles, Lord John Russell exercised this 
valuable patronage in favour of the Rev. Mr. Gleig, a gentle- 
man who had been remarked for his bitter and unscrupulous 
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advocacy of Tory opinions. His Lordship, in spite of the anim- 
adversions which the appointment naturally called forth, 
—— in it; and refusing to give any public explanation of 

is motives, declared that he was perfectly satisfied with the 
wisdom of his choice. His injudicious friends exasperated the 
public by assigning the most ridiculous reasons for the unaey 
countable act. Some sagaciously asserted that his Lordship 
fixed on Mr. Gleig solely from a notion that, as he had once 
been in the army, and was now in the church, he would make 
the most suitable chaplain for old soldiers. Others defended 
his Lordship as having made the appointment with a proper 
disregard of political considerations, and a just appreciation of 
Mr. Gleig’s literary merits. The defence implied either the 
severest sarcasm on the Church of England, which its bitterest 
enemy could have wished to utter, or the strongest imputation 
on Lord John Russell's capacity for judging of the qualifications 
of a clergyman. The gentleman in question had passed his 
youth in the humanizing and enlightening labours of the Pen- 
msular War; he had exhibited about as much of that theological 
learning which befits, and of that classical lore which is sup- 
posed most appropriately to adorn his sacred profession, as 
usually falls to the lot of subalterns in the army ; and his lite- 
rary reputation rested on some vivid descriptions of military 
scenes, some fugitive writings in a Tory magazine, the putative 
paternity of Lord Londonderry’s work on the late war, and an 
active share in the conduct of a virulent and obscure provincial 
paper.* It is not, however, fair to impute Lord John’s error 





* It is but justice to Lord John Russell to allow that he was probably deceived as 
to Mr. Gleig’s connexion with the Tory press. Indeed, that gentleman's assurances 
could hardly have failed to mislead any person not quite as suspicious as it is often 
necessary for public men to be. In consequence of some assertions made in the 
Morning Chronicle, relative to his having been editor of the ‘ Kentish Gazette,’ 
and ‘ Kentish Observer,” Mr. Gleig wrote a letter to the Globe, in which he says, 
‘I am not, zor ever was, the editor of any newspaper, either in Kent or elsewhere.’ 
Subsequently he says, that he ‘ pleads guilty to the charge of having written various 
papers in opposition to the Reform Bill.” As he does not say where he had written 
these papers, it might have led people to suppcse that he had written an article or two 
in some review, magazine, or possibly newspaper, in opposition to the Reform Bill ; 
but certainly no one would have imagined that he had been cone of the principal con- 
ductors of a Tory newspaper. The exact nature of his connexion with the ‘ Kentish 
Gazette’ has, however, been very recently, in an unwary moment, betrayed by the 
paper itself, An article in that journal, of the 17th of last November, after boasting 
that it was the only Kent paper that opposed the Reform Bill, goes on to say :— 
‘ In order that the circulation of the “ Kentish Gazette” might not become a sacri- 
fice to its honesty, and as the reward of its fidelity amidst the general defection, 
two gentlemen, one of them the author of “ The Subaltern,” about the most popular 
writer of the present day, the other a gentleman not more admired for his profound 
erudition than for the wsefud splendour of his talents, volunteered to write the ori- 
ginal articles for the “ Kentish Gazette.” If at any time the “ Kentish Gazette” 
lapsed from its high tone of conservative principles, and contracted infection from 
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to motives so disgraceful to his intellect. His fault was at that 
time the common one of the administration to which he be- 
longed. And we may fairly hope, that along with the rest of 
his colleagues, he has been taught by rather a bitter experience 
the folly of attempting in such a way to conciliate enemies, and 
of affronting and neglecting friends. 

In the enjoyment of the pleasant piece of preferment thus 
obtained, the Rev. Mr. Gleig has since passed his time. 
What he has done for the souls of the Chelsea pensioners, 
with what cares he has tended sick couches and impenitent 
hearts, we cannot tell. Nor can we undertake to say what has 
been, during this period, the amount of his contributions to ‘Tory 
magazines or ultra-Tory newspapers. We have not heard 
what he has done for his conservative friends at the late general 
election, or in the more recent clerical levée en masse in behalf 
of the Irish Church. But Mr. Gleig knows that the rich emo- 
luments of the English Church were not intended solely for 
the encouragement of pastoral, or even of political zeal. It has 
been the boast of our Church, that the promotion of learning 
and general instruction has always been the care and pride 
of her clergy ; that those abstruser studies, of which the super- 
ficial demand of the mere ‘reading public’ does not encou- 
rage the prosecution. have been fostered by her ample endow- 
ments ; and that those occupants of her stalls and _pluralities, 
whom the unthinking world calls idle, in fact devote a learned 
and thoughtful leisure to high meditations and assiduous 
labours, which are ever enlarging the bounds of human know- 
ledge. From the volumes before us, we may sce how fully 
sensible Mr. Gleig has been of this duty, and to what purpose 
a learned and amply endowed leisure may be employed. To 
prove his patron’s discrimination in the disposal of ecclesiastical 
patronage, and his own gratitude, he has compiled a—Political 
Novel. He appears to have given full scope to his imagina- 
tion, and allowed it to wander at pleasure amid his favourite 
subjects. In a fancied village in Kent he has created for him- 
self a little world of rogues, and their appropriate companions 
of the other sex; and has regulated its movements with a view 
of illustrating the most approved Tory theories of our social 
system, and of giving vent to every calumnious imputation, 
which bigotry and rancour could induce him to cast on the 
party, whose kindness he has not scorned to accept and to abuse. 








the wide-spread distemper of the times, it was when those gentlemen redmquished 
their editorial duties,’ &c. 

Mr. Gleig has not, as far as we know, explained this discrepancy between his own 
assertions and those of his former ally, or shown the difference between ‘ being an 
editor’ and discharging ‘ editorial duties.’ 
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Those, who were most indignant at Lord John Russell's pre- 
ference of Mr. Gleig, will, we think, own that the ‘ Chronicles 
of Waltham’ fully requite him for the favour he bestowed 
on its author. 

It is not our intention to take up much of the time of our 
readers with a criticism on a work, which, whether viewed as a 
novel, or as a political dissertation, is equally unworthy of their 
serious attention. But the didactic portion of the work is 
worth exhibiting as a sample of the kind of talk, which passes 
as proof of ‘an intimate acquaintance with the condition of 
the poor ;’ and the literary portion, as a specimen of the kind 
of qualities, by which a great circulating-library reputation 
may in these days be acquired. It is also profitable to know 
with what malignity a Tory parson can write. 

The chief object of the work is to give the author's views of 
the history, condition, and character of the rural population of 
England during the last thirty years. In estimating the 
merits of this book as a mere work of art, we shall presently 
show how deficient the author is in all that power of pourtray- 
ing manners and character, which is requisite for the successful 
attainment of such an object; and we cannot say that Mr. 
Gleig’s theories have in themselves sufficient merit to reconcile 
us to the absence ofany of the enlivening or interesting quali- 
ties of a novel. That there are some truths among his notions, 
we do not deny. But these truths are just those, which, in the 
present day, have become twaddle. Nor are his errors more 
original. ‘They come under the head of twaddle also. He takes 
up the best part (or rather the only part not thoroughly bad) 
of three volumes, in proving to us the impolicy of drunkenness, 
the charms of industry, the silliness of farmers who live above 
their station and neglect their business, the advantages of 
going to church, the utility of resident clergymen, the evil of 
making up wages out of rates, the demoralizing effects of pau- 
perism, and the pernicious consequences of improvident mar- 
riages. All these truths we have had before, in reviews and 
pamphlets, in essays and tales, in eae ge and in parlia- 
mentary reports, and, finally, in the oral outpourings of legis- 
lative wisdom. No one now disputes them. No one but a 
sedate squire or clergyman, whose port is rather better than 
common, ever ventures to talk of them as discoveries of his 
own; and it is too bad of Mr. Gleig to give us the twaddle 
without the port. 

The first of the tales commences and ends with the late war. 
Its object is to show the evil of large farms. In what cases 
large farms are or are not preferable to small, is a nice question 
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of social economy. To lay down any general rule respecting 
the size at which farms can be cultivated with the greatest 
benefit to all classes of the community, appears to us difficult, not 
to say ne epen Mr. Gleig settles the matter in a summary 
way: he has a small and a large farmer; he makes the former 
a model of wisdom and piety—the latter a great fool, and no 
small rascal. He commences with a happy era, at which the 
farmer had a smock-frock on his back, pork and apple-dump- 
lings for dinner, and family-prayers in the evening. ‘Then the 
inhabitants of Waltham were, as Mr. Gleig exultingly tells us, 
‘ rude, ignorant, bigoted, and slavish ;’ and consequently ‘ inno- 
cent, contented, and happy. Mr. Gleig has a cordial hatred 
of education and knowledge. His single sneer at the Tories 
is directed at their support of national schools. The war 
came, and with it an iron race of farmers. They drank Cham- 
pagne; they ‘held the parson in small estimation!’ To 
punish these men, heaven sent, what Mr. Gleig evidently consi- 
ders the greatest of national curses,—peace. The Subaltern 
rather than the Chaplain must have written the following de- 
scription of the effects of Peace: ‘ Poverty, universul poverty, 
followed in its train; for commerce everywhere languished, 
manufactures everywhere ceased, and agriculture itself went 
rapidly to decay.’ The decay of agriculture is a matter, on 
which those who mourn for high rents, and gambling profits, 
will take no denial; and we will not attempt to beat Mr. Gleig 
out of a common error as to the real state of agricultural in- 
dustry. But it is rather bold for a Christian minister, in his 
abhorrence of peace, to assert the universal cessation of manu- 
factures and commerce in consequence of an event, since which, 
as the commonest statistics: details will show, they have flou- 
rished more than in any former period of our history. 
Landlords, farmers, and labourers then experienced the 
greatest distress; and, according to Mr. Gleig, behaved as ill 
in their separate departments as they possibly could. Evil 
radical tongues then came, and blew up the flames of discord 
between them. These wicked people, it is said, taught the 
poor ‘ to believe that the rich had with them no sympathy,’— 
that ‘ kings, nobles, legislators, magistrates, gentlemen, and, 
more than all, the clergy, were ‘ vultures that preyed on the 
people’s vitals.’ Mr. Gleig attributes this mischief-making to 
the newspapers. We do not believe that he can find in any 
newspaper of that, or any later period, the slightest foundation 
for such an accusation. But if his own account of the conduct of 
the rich be correct, we must say that these same radicals gave 
a very just account of them. The parsons, indeed, he always 
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represents as models of benignity and generosity. But his land- 
lords are about as heartlessly oppressive as the most radical 
imagination ever painted their class. His Lerd Brambling, 
for instance, by indifference, extortion, and mere causeless 
cruelty, occasions a great part of the disasters of the first tale. 
His steward defends his wanton oppression of a deserving 
tenant by the plea,—which reminds us of the disgraceful reality 
with which it was urged by an oppressive Tory landlord,—that 
his lordship may ‘ do what he likes with his own.’ Mr. Gleig 
takes occasion to defend the gentry for the abuses, which they 
introduced into the administration of the poor-laws, and attri- 
butes their errors on this occasion to that laudable aversion to 
the aspect of human suffering, which marks the generous cha- 
racter of the English gentleman. Disliking to see the poor 
stinted, they ordered the farmers to pay them handsomely. 
Had they, as Mr. Gleig wisely remarks, at the same time 
lowered their rents, all would have been right; but this little 
duty they forgot. The whole burden of their vicarious gene- 
rosity fell, therefore, upon others; and the landlords enjoyed 
at the same time undiminished incomes, and Mr. Gleig’s lavish 
encomiums on their benevolence and chivalry. 

A long series of tales embraces a third period—that of the 
rural fires and disturbances, in which the unhappy parishioners 
of Waltham are reduced to the lowest ebb of their fortunes. The 
last tale describes a period in which, as in most novels, the 
fortunes of the heroes improve. Mr. Gleig has his theories of 
the remedies, as well as of the causes of agricultural distress. 
As large farms did the mischief, he proposes to repair it by 
an allotment system. He sets himself to demolish a rival 
oer which, we really believe, no one ever dreamt of but 

imself—that of establishing manufactories in the pauperized 
villages. We have heard, it is true, of a benevolent old 
woman or two trying this experiment; but even they, we ima- 
gr. tried it on rather a more rational plan than Mr. Gleig 

escribes it to have been done at Waltham. For he makes 
his contrast between the factory and the allotment system after 
his usual fashion. The factory is established at a lavish ex- 
pense, and with the most preposterous carelessness. An over- 
seer, for instance, comes down from London to superintend the 
establishment, without actually knowing whom he is to have 
for workmen, and is amazed—as well he might be—at disco- 
vering that, instead of teaching boys and girls, he has to con- 
vert five-and-twenty great, grown-up, stupid, profligate plough- 
men into spinners. ‘The superintendents of the business are 
fools—the workmen idle blackguards. They spoil their work, 
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play, drink, and make disturbances, and end by burning the 
workhouse. ‘The experiment of the allotment system, on the 
contrary, is tried by two pious and sedate husbandmen. They 
work hard; their labours are crowned with success; Lord 
Brambling approves ; the whole parish imitates their example ; 
and all become again, as in the good old times, ‘ rude, igno- 
rant, bigoted, slavish, happy, contented and innocent.’ 

Mr. Gleig has done well in colouring the effects of his sys- 
tem so highly, and using his imagination to bring about such 
happy results; for we do not think his reasoning would con- 
vince us that they are to be effected in reality. We must say, 
that his theory of an allotment system appears to us about the 
most absurd that has ever been advanced even on that most 
hobby-horsical subject. Ofa species of allotment system we 
also are advocates. We think that the custom of allowing 
every labourer to raise a few luxuries from a garden, and 
enabling him to devote his spare hours to working on his own 
account, is a salutary custom; and in the present state of our 
agricultural population, we think that peculiarly good effects 
would be derived from thus making them taste the sweets of 
industry, and, in the possession of a little property, find an 
additional inducement to abstain from asking parochial relief. 
But to the good of such a plan, it is cnentiel | at the labour 
thus expended on an allotment should be an addition to the 
workman’s regular task, not a substitute for it; that the allot- 
ment should be a garden, not a small farm. It is doubtful whe- 
ther such an allotment should be more than a quarter of an 
acre; and certainly it should never exceed half a one. But 
Mr. Gleig endows each of his labourers with two acres; and, 
in order more effectually to secure the derangement of agri- 
cultural operations, he stipulates that they shall only work for 
the farmer four days in the week. Such a plan might, like 
any quietly-executed agrarian division of property, produce a 
temporary increase of the comforts of the mass. But its end 
would assuredly be the raising up an immense breed of needy, 
hard-worked cottiers, liable to the most tremendous sufferings 
in bad seasons, and never, in the best, rising above the scantiest 
subsistence. Bad as Mr. Gleig makes out his fancied importa- 
tion of manufactures into an agricultural village, we doubt 
much whether a parish, which had long been under the opera- 
tion of his allotment-system, would not be in a more disastrous 
condition than even after such a failure of the rival plan. 

But the wisdom, candour, and benevolence of Mr. Gleig are 
most conspicuously displayed in that portion of his work, which 
pretends to give an account of the unhappy period of agricul- 
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tural disturbances. These, and their concomitant burnings, he 
attributes to the acts of the liberal party. Every body recollects 
that in the first terror caused by the sudden and general exten- 
sion of incendiarism, silly people were mightily prone to attri- 
bute all the acts of the kind, in different parts of the country, 
to some secret, organized, and horrible conspiracy. It was sup- 
posed that every fire in every farmer’s yard was commanded by 
a central teen fon committee, of which secret agents, in pos- 
session of all appliances to perpetrate the mischief, and conceal 
their guilt, were dispersed through the country. Tales of well- 
dressed people travelling in the most magnificent style, armed 
with phosphorus and seditious pamphlets, and scattering flames 
and discontent most liberally around them, circulated in news- 
papers, and found credit with many persons. ‘Then it was, 
that to be dressed like a gentleman in any part of the country 
where one’s person and pedigree were not well-known, raised 
suspicions of arson; and two gentlemen were, somewhere or 
another, carried before a magistrate, and charged with firing a 
hay-rick, on the strength of their being seen travelling in a 
chaise and four in the neighbourhood of the fire. 

Of this opinion is Mr. Gleig, and such is his theory of in- 
cendiarism. His Swing, however, is a well-dressed person, with 
black whiskers and insinuating manners, who comes to set up a 
grocer’s shop in the village of Waltham, with the secret pur- 
pose of smuggling, and instigating fires and riots. The folly 
of imagining such instigation of offences, of which the causes 
were unfortunately too obvious in the condition of the people in 
the districts in which they occurred, is pardonable in compa- 
rison with the foul malignity of connecting the imaginary insti- 
gator with the political party which Mr. Gleig desires to 
disparage. ‘This is not done by mere innuendo, or inference. 
It is plainly stated that the incendiary Marshall was a Liberal 
in politics, employed by Liberals to instigate acts of arson and 
riot, and supplied by ‘ the friends of liberty’ with the means of 
carrying their detestable purposes into effect. 

Certainly Mr. Gleig does not blacken his opponents with 
skill. He endeavours to render the Liberals odious, by con- 
necting this scoundrel with their party ; but he rather unwarily 
makes him a Tory, assuming the guise of liberalism in a moment 
of spleen, and for private purposes. Marshall, who, in the 
author's coarse habit of attempting to produce effect by utterly 
unnatural exaggerations of vulgar villainy, is described as an 
adept in every species of te has had the advantage of 
being begotten and reared by a Tory clergyman, adopted by a 
Tory baronet, and educated by a Tory tutor. In this school 
he becomes a thorough-paced rascal. The merit of his tuition 
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in crime is wholly Tory; and it appears to be entirely acci- 
dental that he subsequently carries his Tory qualifications to a 
Liberal market. 

This person, thus qualified for the worst acts, ruined in 
reputation, and desperate in his fortunes, is represented as 
settling in Paris, and becoming a gambler and a smuggler. 
As all rascals, according to Mr. Gleig, are Liberals, Marshall 
naturally falls into liberal society ; and, with that exquisite 
discrimination, which Mr. Gleig always ascribes to his. plotters, 
is, as a foreigner, naturally pitched upon as a proper person to 
make an incendiary. The fires in Normandy, it appears, were 
his work, undertaken by the directions of the Liberal poe: for 
the purpose of exciting popular discontent against Charles X. 
After this, the same party make the same use of him in Eng- 
land. He was in reality Swing; and the fires and riots are 
thus traced to the direct agency of the friends of Reform. 

In order that we may not be suspected of doing Mr. Gleig 
injustice, we will give his own words :— 


‘He (Marshall) became convinced, by the reasonings of those, with 
whom he associated, that “there was something rotten in the state of 
Denmark ;” and that, till king and priest were alike shaken aside, there 
could be no real happiness for the people. He was therefore forward to 
enrol his name among the list of patriots who had already matured, not 
exactly the revolution of July 1830, but one, out of which the popular 
interests were expected to derive much more decided advantages. 

‘It was not judged possible to excite, even in France, a movement 
sufficiently extensive, so long as men’s minds were free from the dread 
of personal suffering. In Paris, the conductors of newspapers were 
indeed forward to inveigh against encroachments upon the liberty of the 
press ; a cry, which the deputies, over whom the press exercised an ex- 
traordinary influence, very readily took up. But in the provinces all 
was quiet ; and it was determined to disturb that quiet. How far Cyril 
lent himself to these views of his party has never been fully ascertained. 
All that his own disjointed journal records amounts to this,—that he 
set out in disguise for Normandy, and that soon after his arrival the 
torch of the incendiary was busy from one extremity of the department 
to another. Night after night fires burst furth,—by what hands 
kindled no one could discover,—which not only consumed the collected 
produce of the earth, but kept the minds of the people in the most pain- 
ful state of excitement. A cry was raised, that the government, though 
strong to oppress, was too feeble to protect its subjects from outrage ; 
and that the paid mercenaries that threatened the liberties of the 
Parisians were useless to defend the lives and property of the unoffend- 
ing provincials. 1 do not know how far the opinions of a man in Cyril 
Trevenean’s peculiar situation deserve respect ; but he attributed no 
trifling share of the unpopularity, which thickened round the head of 
the ill-fated Charles, to the operations of the incendiary in Normandy, 

*‘ From day to day, and from hour to hour, the conspiracy to dethrone 
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the Bourbons gathered strength. The final explosion was indeed, in 
some sort, needful; yet, if any credit be due to the assertions of a felon, 
the Three Days of July were but the anticipation of events long and 
deliberately matured. In the operations of that stirring period, both as 
a combatant and acounsellor, Cyril played his part.’ 

Thus far of the fires in France. 

‘ But it was on another stage that the friends of liberty expected at 
his hands the most important services. He passed over to England ; 
carried with him introductions to various patriots there, and served for 
a time as a channel of communication between them and their allies in 
Paris. Meanwhile the more lucrative and scarcely less perilous occu- 
pation of a smuggler was not laid aside. With the machinery employed 
in carrying it forward he had long been familiar, and now having a 
twofold object in view, he did not scruple to become to a certain degree 
the superintendent of its movements. Heuce his settlement, as Jaines 
Marshall, in the grocer’s shop at Waltham, with all the consequences 
arising out of it,—fatal alike to the public peace of the parish, and the 
private happiness of many of its inhabitants, of which a suflicient 
detailed account has been given ina previous portion of these Chronicles.’ 

He had, in fact, instigated the discontented paupers to break 
threshing-machines; had incited. one of them to set fire toa 
hay-rick ; and finding the courage of his accomplice fail at the 
spot, had perpetrated the felony himself. 

Thus does this reverend calumniator pour forth the venom of 
his falsehoods against the Liberals of France and England. It 
is impossible to doubt that his imputations, with regard to 
France, are meant to apply to all the good and brave men, who 
for long years struggled against the machinations of the counter- 
revolution ; to the best and purest patriots, and wisest states- 
men of France. Who the ‘friends of liberty’ are in England 
is not stated with so near an approach to precision; and we 
suppose that, if Mr. Gleig were accused of intending this to be 
a direct libel on Lord John Russell, he would shuffle off the 
charge by fastening his imputations on the more Radical, and 
less aristocratic portion of the Liberal party. With the Bir- 
mingham Union, he endeavours to bring this incendiary into 
direct communication. In his distress ‘he betook himself to 
Birmingham, where, however, the unionists refused to recognize 
him ;’ thus leaving us to infer that he had claims on their re- 
cognition. But Mr. Gleig makes no distinction between the 
various friends of reform. All discontent, all crime affecting 
the peace and order of society he ascribes to their dcliberate 
machinations. No exception is made in favour of any of the 
party. All, indeed, are generally represented as having the most 
execrable schemes in view ; and as ready, for their sellish pur- 
poses, to pander to the worst passions of the multitude. ‘This 
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is the vilest, but luckily, at the same time, the clumsiest method 
of traducing political opponents. In the columns of un- 
scrupulous party newspapers, we have seen hints of the same 
kind thrown out against their adversaries. But the attempt 
to fabricate against Reformers a circumstantial accusation of 
participation in felony is an original artifice of Mr. Gleig’s. It 
appears, at first sight, singular that a clergyman should be the 
first to introduce such a disgraceful practice into the more 
humane course of political contention. But those, who know 
the habits of the class, know that, as the deepest degradation is 
generally that of those, who have first broken through the re- 
straints that act most strongly on human beings, a clergyman, 
who forgets the decencies of his sacred calling, in order to curry 
favour with a party, is usually, of all partisans, the most reckless 
of charity and good faith. 

To show Mr. Gleig’s disposition to calumniate the Liberal 
party, we shall now extract a few more passages. 


* Somehow or other, it almest always happens that men who live in 
the habitual violation of the laws are zealous advocates for the reform of 
abuses in the institutions of their country. I do not mean to insinuate 
that there are no patriots except among the ruined in fortune, in cha- 
racter, or in both ; but that persons so circumstanced seldom enrol them- 
selves on the side of established usages and legitimate authority, the 
experience of all ages and all countries has shown. There was, there- 
fore, nothing extraordinary in the fact, that the chief partners in the 
two (smuggling) establishments, with which Cyril Trevenean was con- 
nected, should have advocated, both in England and in France, liberal 
principles.’ 

Let not Mr. Gleig flatter himself that the assailants of 
established abuses monopolize all the rascals in the world. 
The experience of some ages aud some countries has shown, 
and now shows, that there are occasions, on which the infamous 
and profligate needy find it convenient to ‘enrol themselves 
on the side of established usages and legitimate authority.’ 
Swindlers turn into very skilful sycophants, ruffians can make 
very bragging loyalists. ‘Thurtell burst forth into most high- 
flying Toryism, when he thought to save his neck by an indig- 
nant denunciation of the politics of a gentleman who had foiled 
his frauds. And Mr. Gleig need not go far in his own party 
to find it dishonoured by the adhesion of knaves, who seek to 
repair broken fortunes, and prop up tottering reputations, by 
the affectation of an outrageous zeal for Church and State. 

The origin of discontent and consequent crime among the 
agricultural labourers, Mr. Gleig attributes to the opponents 
of tithes, and advocates of economy. 
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‘ All this while the great object of the farmer was to wring from his 
landlord a reduction of rents, from the parson a reduction of tithes, and 
from the government a reduction of taxes. Trusting, moreover, to suc- 
ceed as much through the fears as the good feeling of these several 
parties, he was in too many instances prompt to encourage the circula- 
tion of newspapers which, besides launching out in abuse of the esta- 
blished institutions of the country, filled their columns with atrocious 
libels upon the higher orders. A reform in parliament likewise, which 
used to be the panacea among the manufacturers alone, began to be 
looked for in the agricultural districts also as the remedy for all evils; 
and publications, which advocated that, were greedily devoured, even when 
there accompanied the editor’s reasoning hints utterly subversive of all 
honesty between man and man. Fora while the farmer flattered him- 
self that all this would answer his purpose. He was happy in the belief 
that he was himself represented as one of the sufferers from the cruelty 
of those above him ; and that he and his allies of the press would suc- 
ceed in convincing the pauper that with him neither landlord nor parson 
had any community of feeling. But this could not last for ever. The 
labourers fe/t the load which immediately bore upon them, while they 
were only fold of those still more heavy loads which caused the pres- 
sure ; and the miscreants who had hitherto directed their fury against 
the highest classes exclusively, soon perceived how the land lay, and took 
advantage of it: for men whowrite for the passions, not for the reason 
and moral sense, of the poor, care not who may be the victims, so that 
they succeed in stirring up strife. It was no longer on the squire or 
the parson only that abuse was heaped: the cruelties perpetrated at 
vestries, the injustice of denying relief to an applicant, no matter how 
undeserving,—the barbarity and inhumanity of reducing the industrious 
classes to a universal pauperism,—these were now the favourite topics 
on which to declaim, till minds already exasperated by real or imaginary 
wrongs lost their balance entirely. There must be some other cause 
than the exactions of landlords and parsons for the sufferings of the 
poor. There was such acause. When so many men were out of 
employ, why should the farmer use machinery in any case? and why, if 
the land could not pay for cultivation, keep it in the lands of a few, 
when there were multitudes ready to take and make a profit of it ? 
Such was the state of public feeling at Waltham when this history opens: 
of the consequence to which it led, the history itself gives a disclosure.’ 

Thus hostility to those abuses, which Mr. Gleig calls ‘the 
established institutions of the country,’ is linked with a sys- 
tem of ‘atrocious libels ;? and the support of reform in Par- 
liament is represented as commonly connected with ‘hints 
utterly subversive of all honesty between man and man.’ The 
‘miscreants’ who ‘directed their fury against the highest 
classes, that is, who attacked pensioners, pluralists, and 
boroughmongers, are described as those, who attempted to in- 
flame the labourer against vestries, machinery, and large farms. 
That dishonest, ignorant, and unscrupulous writers have dis- 
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aced our cause, we will not deny. But we must differ from 

r. Gleig, as to the general connexion betwee liberal doctrines 
and the immoral principles and practices which he specifies. 
It is not in the papers which support reform, that Mr. Gleig 
will find the most atrocious and systematic libelling. It is not 
among liberal papers alone, (we appeal to Lord Stanhope,) that 
he will find the advocacy of schemes of spoliation, and violation 
of public faith. And most assuredly, if he seeks for the ‘ mis- 
creants,’ who filled the pauper’s head with notions of the inhu- 
manity of overseers, the cruelty of farmers, and the evils of 
machinery, he will find that these miserable misrepresentations 
have most generally issued from heads stored with the usual 
lumber of orthodox Toryism. What party contains the greatest 
number of advocates of the ‘rights’ of profligate pauperism ? 
What party has most worked on the passions of the poor against 
the ‘infamous Poor Law Amendment Bill?’ What party has 
really done most to teach the agricultural and factory labourers 
that their employers are the oppressors of age, youth, and po- 
verty? Mr. Gleig may save us the trouble of this inquiry. 
He cannot conceal his own leaning to the very notions, which he 
denounces as engendered by the wickedness of reformers. The 
whole tendency of his work is to represent landlords and 
farmers as oppressive tyrants. We do not say that it is cal- 
culated to inflame the passions of the poor against the rich. 
But that is owing not toits tendency, but the defects of its exe- 
cution. For God in his mercy, when he permitted it to be un- 
reasonable, made it also unreadable. 

This stale trick of connecting the principles of his political 
opponents with tenets which all honest men abhor, is Mr. 
Gleig’s chief device for blackening the Liberal party. With this 
he combines the equally vulgar artifice of classing his scoun- 
drels among that party. ‘Thus after describing a Mr. Amos as 
a profligate, irreligious, heartless reprobate, and tyrannical over- 
seer, he winds up with the remark, ‘ When I add that Mr. Amos 
was, from his boyhood, a friend of the people, I have said 
enough to set his general character in its true light.’ Marshall 
the incendiary is introduced as ‘ the poor man’s friend,’—a 
sarcasm, which, by-the-bye, falls on his Tory allies, by whom 
this title has of late been much affected. Marshall, too, is repre- 
sented as holding a jumble of those good and bad opinions, which 
it is Mr. Gleig’s policy to represent as connected or identical. 
He advocates ‘ the poor man’s innocent enjoyments,’ and hence 
it is insinuated that he necessarily maintains that the poor man 
has a right to enjoy his beer and newspaper at the expense of 
the rich. He supports parliamentary reform, and an inquiry 
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into the pension list; and in connexion with these it is asserted 
that he ‘denounces all taxation as iniquitous and oppressive,’ 
and maintains that government should be carried on gratis, 
and a sponge applied to the national debt. In attributing 
such opinions to some one unprincipled demagogue or two, he 
would not be unfair; but he makes it a wide-spread and dis- 
honest calumny, by adding that these ‘ political principles were 
found on inquiry to agree pretty nearly with those of what was 
called the Blue (that is the reforming) party.’ And the worst 
doctrines and general demoralization of the working classes, he 
describes as ‘ countenanced for party purposes’ by the liberal 
tenantry. 

Education and the diffusion of knowledge are, as we before 
remarked, particularly odious in Mr. Gleig’s eyes. With vul- 
gar scurrility, he describes the haunts of St. Giles’s as ‘the 
University of London.’ Liberal newspapers are objects of his 
unqualified reprobation. All the ills of Waltham he traces up 
to them. Nor does he hesitate to ascribe to them a general 
advocacy of the most mischievous and absurd doctrines. The 
tone of the popular papers, ‘from beginning to end, he describes 
as one, which it would be mild to call ‘treasonous.’ Of course 
Mr. Gleig is too good a Tory not to have a sneer or two at poli- 
tical economy. But he does not recollect that a little know- 
ledge of a subject is required even to enable one to sneer at it 
successfully. With great complacency he enumerates amon 
the ‘pet phrases’ of political economy, those of ‘the rise an 
fall of prices,’ and ‘the profits of labour.” Did Mr. Gleig ever 
meet a butcher or baker that did not use the former of these 
phrases. as liberally as any economist? Did he ever meet any 
economist, who, blundering like himself, talked of the < profits,’ 
instead of the ‘ wages’ of labour? 

Among the sins of Mr. Gleig’s Tory scurrility we cannot 
omit to remark a piece of impertinence about the most silly 
and offensive that we have ever met with, even in this age of 
libellous impertinence. This is the introduction of Lord 
Palmerston’s name, as that under which the incendiary Marshall 
effects the seduction of a country girl. We do not know 
whether Mr. Gleig’s honourable intention in thus connecting 
the name of this nobleman with his criminal is to suggest a 
notion that his Lordship runs about the country for similar 
purposes, or whether he desired to raise a suspicion of the 
noble Foreign Secretary's being somehow connected with 
Swing. Perhaps we may charitably suppose that he meant 
nothing but mere impertinence: that he thought that this 
unwarrantable and undignified use of his name would be 
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offensive to Lord Palmerston and his friends; and that he 
mistook a coarse insult for poignant wit. Of this species of 
wit we trust Mr. Gleig and his Tory friends may enjoy a mono- 
poly. We should blush on our own side if we found any of its 
writers attempting to raise a joke upon Sir Robert Peel or 
Lord Lyndhurst, by lending their names to the felonious 
heroes of their fictions. 

A severer accusation however than that of this mere imperti- 
nence has been brought against Mr. Gleig. It is asserted, we 
know not with what truth, but, as far as we can judge from the 
character of his work and his mind, with a po deal of proba- 
bility, that this work is the vehicle of personal defamation of 
the most disgraceful kind. Without pretending to judge of 
its truth, we give the following extract from the Kent Herald 
of November 26th.— 

‘ Rev. Mr Gleig.—We find that the greatest indignation pre- 
vails among the inhabitants of Ash and Wingham, in this 
county, at the — of this reverend agitator’s last work, 
entitled the “Chronicles of Waltham ;” which proves to be a 


scurrilous, personal, and defamatory libel of the grossest 
nature, and this too after the solemn disclaimer in the preface, 
where Mr. Gleig observes, “I beg distinctly to disclaim any- 


thing like allusion to individuals; ( ! ) with private 
feelings, or private character I would never willingly trifle.” (! ) 
Local allusions of a kind not to be misunderstood, point out 
the individuals, whom Mr. Gleig has selected to be the objects 
of his calumny,—(it is needless to say that gentlemen, who have 
distinguished themselves by their zeal and activity in the cause 
of reform are exclusively attacked by Lord John Russell's 
protégé:) the most insulting and flagitious fictions are engrafted 
on these allusions, calculated (we hope not intended) to injure 
the parties most seriously, and to wound most deeply the 
feelings of the innocent and unprotected.’ 

The literary merits of the Chronicles of Waltham, instead 
of compensating for their political and moral obliquities, are in 
perfect keeping with their more serious deformities. ‘To sum 
them up in a few words, the style is as abominable as the 
matter, and the fiction as faulty as the reasoning. All the 
characters are unnatural,—all the incidents improbable,—and 
all the conduct of the narrative inartificial. Disgusting and 
inconsistent personages figure amid mean and uninteresting 
events, narrated without a semblance of truth. The objects 
described are vulgar, stale, unprofitable, and ungraceful; and 
the description is wretchedly executed. 

Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of the work, as a 
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novel, is the singularly general and gross immorality of the 
great mass of the imaginary beings who figure in its pages. 
All the prominent characters are vulgar offenders against the 
criminal laws of their country, or the common rules of practical 
morality. Nor is the monotony of their vices relieved by any 
traces of shrewd perception of human character, or any 
poetical though exaggerated delineation of passions more wild, 
and guilt more daring than common. Mr. Gleig’s creations 
breathe the vulgar spirit of every-day crime, without presenting 
a picture of the realities of criminal life. His men sin against 
the laws of honesty, his women against those of modesty; and 
when he wants to heighten the effect of their vices, he can do 
nothing but merely multiply their criminal acts with an utterly 
unscrupulous prodigality. 

Many situations occur throughout these volumes, which give 
occasion for pathetic descriptions, and many which might have 
been converted by a skilful author into scenes of great humour. 
When Mr. Gleig attempts to be pathetic, he is mawkish, and 
eants. In striving to delineate strong passions and marked 
characters, he swells into bombast. When he aims at being 
humorous, he is offensively coarse, and outrageously extrava- 
gant. We have hardly ever met with a caricature so incon- 
sistent with nature, so unmeaning, and so simply disgusting, as 
the drunken amorous giantess in the second volume, which is 
evidently a favourite creation of his comic fancy. 

His notions of what he apparently intends to hold up to our 
admiration as rare models of virtue, afford as singular a picture 
of his mind, as his great partiality to descriptions of the 
— kind of character. 'I'wo clergymen monopolize almost 
all the goodness ‘in the work. Of these, one, the resident curate 
of Waltham, goes forth at the head of dragoons to arrest his 
riotous parishioners at night. The other attends the death-bed 
of a penitent girl, comforts her with pious counsels, and endea- 
vours to take advantage of her remorse and religion to induce 
her to betray her paramour to the police, who are endeavouring 
to arrest him on a capital charge. 

Of all the peculiarities of any class, especially of any class 
of uneducated men, the most obvious and the most easy of 
imitation are those of idiom and expression. But in the simple 
task of making his Kentish rustics speak a language appro- 
priate to their station and their country, Mr. Gleig most 
signally fails. All classes of his characters generally make use 
of the same monotonous and lengthy prosing. Some attempts 
are made at a little variety, and the result is, that on special 
occasions his personages deviate from his usual phraseology, in 
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order to express themselves in a manner precisely the most 
unsuited to them. His paupers of East Kent at intervals 
change from a language resembling that of our comedy of the 
last century, to that of the rome & of the Surrey or Victoria 
Theatre ; and when a great effort is made to make them speak 
like uneducated men, the result is, that they pour forth regular 
Cockney slang. 

A pauper swears ‘ By all that’s amiable!’ an overseer ‘In 
Fate’s name!’ ‘Is it you, most insolent?’ says a smuggler to 
a coast-guard officer. A ca aime | nursery-maid, in 
vol. i. p. 66, pours forth most eloquent rhodomontade to a 
tailor. A dying mother thus addresses her child, «My sweet 
babe! my li/tle solitary snowdrop !’ &c. &c. But an old school- 
mistress and a small farmer indulge in the most exquisite 
heroics. 

** You are no stranger here,” shrieked the old woman, springing 
from her stool as if she had been suddenly restored to youth, and grasp- 
ing Mr. Tomkins by the arm—* Who are you? speak! Who are you 
that confirms the suspicion that for years and years I have kept in my 
breast, though I did not dare to breathe it to any one ?” 

‘ “ Mother,” replied the stranger solemnly, “ can I trust you? I 
know that I can. I amnotastrangerhere. There is not an object in 
or about the place which is not familiar to me. Your own face, your 
own room, your own voice, all carry me back to the days of my infancy. 
Mother, I am Giles Solley.”’ ’"—Vol. i. p. 191. 

What a pity that all this grandiloquence should only trans- 
form ‘Tomkins into Solley ! 

This same Giles Solley is an unconscionable proser. Though 
the first story turns on the fact of his not being able to indite 
a common letter to his landlord, he becomes a great orator at 
vestries, and speaks more than once several pages of political 
economy at a spell. The following is certainly a most curious 
specimen of oratory from an uneducated farmer. 

*“ Not to say a word of the habits and genius of a large proportion 
of the people, I ask him whether, in the history of the world, he has 
ever read of a state, not absolutely artificial in its very composition, 
that has attempted to apply the undivided energies of its population to 
commerce and manufactures? He may tell me of Genoa, and the Hanse 
Towns, and other petty republics, which the accidental advantages of 
local situation, and the state of the world at the time, puffed up for a 
brief space into hollow greatness; but if he can point to one nation 
half so populous or half so extensive as England, which has flourished 
even as long as Genoa flourished, without making agriculture walk 
hand in hand with commerce, then I will give up my case. However, 
as we have met here not to discuss abstract propositions, &c.”’ 


But this worthy farmer is matched by a blackguard pauper 


> 
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brother, who uses quite as fine language. A regular match of 
grandiloquence is thus closed : 

* “ Good day, good day !” answered Dick, turning sharp round upon 
his heel ;—“ good day to my most conscientious and honourable bro- 
ther. As to communicating to-morrow, that will be as it happens. 
However, good day, good day!” 

‘Dick hurried off, as he uttered these words, in a long irregular 
trot ; his pace giving sure evidence of the distracted state of his mind, 
and of the struggle which was needed to keep his passion from burst- 
ing forth.’ 

From this we may learn that a long-trot is, in human beings, 
expressive of a distracted state of mind, and an effort to repress 
passions. This is a novel theory of the metaphysics of human 
paces. A long-trot used to be considered the pace of business- 
like and continued speed ; and men in a state of violent mental 
agitation have usually been depicted as walking or running 
with great vehemence. ; . 

These polished discourses are interspersed with equally in- 
appropriate slang; and with singular felicity the slang is 
generally put into the mouth from which, a page or two before 
or after, the fine language and inflated sentiments issue. His 
disgusting giantess deals in some most abrupt and absurd 
alternations between the discrepant idioms of tragedy-queens 
and thieves. : 

But enough of this tissue of tiresome insipidities. It is use- 
less after all to enter into minute criticism of a work, of which 
the capital offence is its utter unreadableness: of a work 
which, pretending to combine instruction and amusement, can 
have no effect but that of wearying the reader in the attempt 
to mislead his judgment. We have thought it due to the 
literary reputation and the sacred office of the author to point 
out the discredit which this work does to both. In this age of 
puffing, a reviewer may sometimes discharge a labour of humble 
usefulness by cautioning the reading public against expending 
its time or money, in reliance on the name of a popular author, 
on a work, which it would be a waste of money to buy, anda 
far worse waste of time to read. e 
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Art. IX. 
TREATMENT OF THE DANISH CLAIMANTS. 


Report of the Commissioners for investigating the Danish Claims. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 3rd_ of 
April, 1835. 

N the year 1807 the British Government, with a view to 

accomplish a great political object, sent a secret expedition 
against Denmark; previously to the sailing of which, all the 
ships in the river Thames were placed under embargo, including 
no less than three hundred Danish vessels, whilst the minister 
of Denmark was residing at ihe British court. The British 
fleet bombarded Copenhagen and seized the Danish fleet. 

This proceeding, without a previous declaration of war, was 
so contrary to the usages of civilized States, that the Danes, 
in retaliation, confiscated or destroyed British property of 
every description, wherever it fell within their power. The 
effect of these measures, so sudden and unexpected, was ruinous 
to several hundreds of British subjects. 

On the other hand, the Danish vessels and cargoes seized 
by the British Government were sold, and produced nearly 
1,200,000/. sterling, which became Admiralty droits. The 
English Ministry was requested to reserve a portion of these 
droits as a compensation fund for the sufferers. ‘The whole of 
them, however, were devoted either to the wants of the state, 
or to those of the Royal Family. 

In 1814, a treaty with Denmark being in preparation, the 
merchants abel the Government of their claims, and were 
informed that their interests had been attended to by an article 
in the treaty. The article referred to was the 11th of the 
treaty of Kiel, which declares, ‘That all sequestrated property 
not already confiscated should be restored, on each side.’ But 
all the property having already been confiscated, this article 
was a nullity. 

The case of the claimants having been again and again 
brought before Parliament, Lord Althorp, at last, on the 
16th of May, 1834, requested the Member for Shefficld 
(Mr. Parker) to withdraw his motion on this subject, and 
pledged the faith of Government that justice to the claimants 
should be no longer delayed.* Commissioners were appointed, 


* Extract from Lord Althorp’s speech, in reply to Mr. Parker’s Motion :—* The 
Government having so completely the authority of the House to act in this matter, I 
beg to state that measures shall be taken to pay such claims as may be found to be 
just; and I would suggest to my Honourable Friend to withdraw his motion, in 
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in accordance with that pledge, to receive claims with proofs of 
losses, for book-debts, goods, and ships; and their report was 
presented to the House of Commons on the 3rd of April last, 
showing the amount claimed by each class. 

The Commissioners, in their Report, divided the claims into 
three classes: those for book-debts forming the first,—those 
for goods seized on shore, the second,—those for ships and 
cargoes seized, the third. Now it appears that it is only the 
first of these three classes, making about one-third of the total 
amount claimed, (which total, according to the Commissioners’ 
Report, is 546,166/. 4s. 81d.,) that his Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment have resolved to satisfy*. And that, be it observed, on 
conditions that render the justice altogether incomplete; for 
no interest has been allowed, and the proof required is such 
as to exclude a large proportion of this class of cases}. 

With respect to the third class; ministers have taken no 
account of it; they have altogether passed it over. The 
lawyers who have got hold of this subject have, after their 
fashion on like occasions, attempted to complicate and confuse 
the question by prattling about the law of nations. But this 
is not a question between nation and nation; it is a question 
between the British nation and some of its own citizens: it is 
not a question of the law of nations, but of the fundamental 
laws of every civilized community. The first law of every 
independent political society is, that in return for the obedience 
which the subjects in that political society render to the 
sovereign of it, they shall receive protection for their persons 
and property. The moment that protection ceases to be 
rendered, that obedience ceases to be due. By this funda- 
mental law all the classes of claimants who lose their property 
immediately by the act of their own government, have an equal 
claim to redress from that government; and any attempt to 
draw a distinction on this occasion between the loss of book- 
debts and the loss of ships and cargoes, can only be regarded 
as a piece of sophistry got up by the book-debt class of claimants, 
to indemnify themselves by throwing their fellow-sufferers 





order that Governmeat ay | consider what steps it will be proper to take. I felt 
a 


throughout the discussion, that it was impossible to resist the justice of these Claims; 
at the same time, I did not think I ought, individually, and without the sanction of 
this House, to take upon myself the responsibility of pare their liquidation.” 

* It ought to be remarked that the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave a vague” 
promise respecting the second class. aie . 

+ Will it be believed, that these niggardly dealers-out of justice, not content with 
allowing no interest, actually deduct from the principal two per cent, for the payment 
of their Commissioners! in imitation, no doubt, of the happy device, so well 
exposed by Mr. Bentham, of making the expenses of the administration of justice a 
charge npon the unfortunate suitors. 
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overboard, or by a shuffling Administration to escape the just 
payment of a sum of money. 

It is evidently the decided opinion of many of the sufferers, 
who are claimants belonging at the same time to the class of 
book-debts and to that of ships and cargoes, that the hardships 
of their case as belonging to the latter class, are far greater 
than even those of their case as included in the former. Ina 
Petition printed in the Appendix to the Votes of the House of 
Commons, 16 die Julii, 1828, (No. 1565) it is stated that the 
petitioners, in August 1807, applied te the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty for a license, (such a document being then required) 
for a vessel to sail to Norway with a cargo: that the said 
license was duly forwarded to the petitioners, notwithstanding 
an expedition then preparing against Copenhagen, though quite 
unknown to the petitioners ; that, in consequence of such license, 
the petitioners freighted and loaded at the port of Aberdeen, 
the Slenmeet of Leith, to proceed to Bergen, consigned to their 
correspondent there ; that the said vessel arrived safe on the 
coast of Norway, where she was instantly taken possession of by 
armed boats, by authority of the King of Denmark, carried to 
Bergen, and condemned, in September 1807, for behoof of his 
Danish Majesty, notwithstanding the complaint and claim of 
their correspondent for himself and the petitioners; the only 
answer to which was, ‘That the Government of Britain had 
“— means of redress in their hands.’ 

‘he petition then goes on to set forth, that the petitioners 
are yet without any redress whatever, and that they had also 
many sums then due in Norway, in the hands of their various 
correspondents there, of all which they have been also de- 
prived. The petition concludes with the following forcible and 
just statement of the question:—‘ That if the Admiralty had 
warned the petitioners, or delayed the license under the cireum- 
stances, the evil to their vessel would not have happened; and 
that, with such funds in their hands from the Danish fleet, &c., 
the petitioners confidently looked for redress and indemnifica- 
tion of their whole losses, but more immediately for the cargo 
so seized and condemned by the Danish Government.’ 

All this shows a strong impression in the minds of claimants, 
who claimed both for book-debts and for ships and cargoes, 
that the circumstances under which their ships and cargoes 
were taken from them were such as most unquestionably to give 
to those losses a prior and peculiar right to indemnification. It 
would really seem, that to a plain enlentanting, there could be 
but one opinion on the subject. 

To the same straightforward, honest understanding, it would 
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also seem totally needless to point out the difference between 
a case like the present, and the ordinary case where, ‘in con- 
formity to the practice and usage of war prevailing among the 
nations of Europe,’ every merchant who sends a ship to an 
enemy’s coast, or to the neighbourhood of an enemy, does so 
at his own peril; and being forewarned, provides against the 
risk he thereby incurs. Could it be supposed possible that the 
distinction could be overlooked between this and the case where 
no warning whatever has been given ?—where, on the contrary, 
the minister of the power attacked is resident at the court of 
the assailant, and where the merchant was lured into the snare 
by the mockery of a licence* ?—where, in short, there was no 
question of the practice and usage of war at all—as the question 
was not of a state of war, but a state of pEace—for it was such, 
as regarded the claimants ? 

However incredible this may seem, it is nevertheless true ; as 
the following official document, which deserves to be registered 
among the most curious specimens of ‘missing the matter’ 
which the records of governments can furnish, will testify: it 
was received by the Danish claimants for ships and cargoes, in 
answer to their request to be informed of the grounds on which 
compensation was denied them :— 

* Treasury Chambers, 6th October, 1835. 

‘ Having laid before the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Trea- 
sury your memorial, praying to be informed of the grounds upon which 
their Lordships’ decision on your claims, on account of losses sustained 
by the seizure of your ships in 1807, by the Danish authorities, was 
founded ; I am commanded to acquaint you that the confiscation of ships 
and their cargoes, whether in port or on the high seas, is in conformity 
to the practice and usage of war prevailing among the nations of Europe ; 
and upon these grounds my Lords came to the decision communicated 
to you. ‘I am, &c. 

(Signed ) ‘J. Srewart.’ 

Again, with respect to the seizure of the Danish merchant- 
vessels and cargoes, before any hostile act was so much as con- 
templated on the part of the Danish Government—it had no 
excuse whatever, but as an act to secure an indemnity to Bri- 
tish subjects, for the losses which they might sustain, in conse- 
quence of our attack on Copenhagen. 

Even if this precaution had not been taken, the claimants 
had a right, according to the fundamental principle of morality 
and law already stated, to be indemnified by a general contri- 

* Some of the cases were even stronger than this. In some instances, the mer- 
chants, besides applying for their licences, asked the Admiralty, whether it was safe 
to goto Denmark ? and received for answer, that it was perfectly safe, at the very 
moment when the Admiralty were fitting out the expedition. In others, the ship- 


masters applied to Admiral Gambier, in the Sound, and were assured that it was 
safe to go up the Baltic, as ‘every thing was settled.’ 
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bution for losses occasioned to individuals by an act for the 
general benefit; but in this particular case a sum of money 
derived from the Danish na te ships condemned, was _ 
into the public treasury, on the express ground, announced by 
Mr. Percival, that ‘there were certain merchants who claimed 
from it, compensation for losses arising out of the manner in 
which the war broke out*.’ 

The claimants as-a body, applied to Parliament for a com- 
mittee to investigate and decide on their claims, because theirs 
was a case which, as no legislature could have anticipated, no 
positive legal remedy had been provided for. And when it was 
announced that ministers, yielding to the unanimous opinion in 
their favour, undertook to do for them whatever was just, the 
claimants little suspected that ministers, for their guidance 
in a case such as any plain observer of the common rules of 
justice would at once decide, would call on the law officers to 
determine whether the claimants have a legal right. 

Whatever be the law on the subject, the question whether the 
sum of money obtained by the seizure of Danish property, prior 
to any offence committed or intended by the Danes, could 
be retained by the state without being appropriated to in- 
demnify British subjects who suffered in consequence of that 
seizure, and for whose benefit the very act of that seizure was 
contemplated and justified, is a question of common justice and 
honesty ; and to evade it on the ground that an obvious moral 
right cannot be legally enforced, is to come under the op- 
probrium usually falling upon those who ‘square their con- 
science by the law.’ 

But if the Whigs expect that the matter will be suffered to 
rest here, we hope and believe that they will be disappointed. 
Some of the leading men of all parties have declared the 
strongest opinions on this question; and at least those of the 
Tory and Radical parties, it may be hoped, will not allow their 
sense of justice to give way to their desire of voting with a Whig 
ministry. We trust that, as soon as Parliament meets, some 
member with whom principle does not yield to party considera- 
tions, will take up the cause of these much injured men, and 
insist upon the full acknowledgment and establishment of their 
rights, as British citizens injured by the public act of the 
British Government. Bx 





* The king, and the, government of that day, abstained from appropriating as droits 
of the crown, a sum of money obtained under such circumstances. Fur, independently 
of the claims of the British sufferers, it was liable to the claims of Denmark, at the 
conclusion of the war. These were abandoned at the peace, but the claims of the 
British sufferers, the ground on which the money had been provisionally during the 
war (like the unclaimed dividends) appropriated to the necessities of the state, have 
to this moment never been satisfied. 
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Arr. X. 
BELLINI. 


(THE composer Bellini, who died in the vicinity of Paris on 

the 23rd of last September, is as great a loss as the musical 
stage, in its present circumstances, could well have sustained. 
His style had many beauties, but its chief characteristic was 
a deep and touching pathos; and his death comes unfortu- 
nately in support of a theory on which we have frequently 
meditated, that the faculty of pathetic musical composition, pos- 
sessed in a pre-eminent degree, is the song of the swan— 

—-— ‘prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites,—early death.’ 

Need we mention Mozart and Weber? Bellini, at least, 
adds another name to the list of those whose music has sounded 
the very depths of feeling, and who have passed away while the 
blossom of their genius, though expanded to maturity, if judged 
by its actual development, could scarcely be regarded as more 
than a promise of the future, if judged by the ordinary rela- 
tions of time. 

Vincenzo Bellini was born in 1804, at Catania, in Sicily. His 
grandfather, father, and brothers were all composers of music, 
but had not the genius of Vincenzo, and wrote only church 
music with moderate ability. 

At the age of thirteen, Bellini was placed in the Royal 
Musical Academy, or Conservatorio, at Naples, where his talents 
immediately acquired for him the title of Maestrino—a name 
given instead of that of pupil to those scholars who are ad- 
vanced in the art, and are capable of giving the first instructions 
to the junior students. he celebrated Maestro Zingarelli 
conceived a warm attachment to the young Bellini; and under 
his paternal instructions Vincenzo soon produced compositions 
in ecclesiastical music, and in all the strict forms of counter- 
point, simple, double, and fugued. 

Before he left the Conservatorio, Bellini evinced great intel- 
lectual aptitude, and eminent musical genius for dramatic compo- 
sition, and composed the music of a melodrama called Adderson 
e Salvina. This, his first production, was performed with great 
success by the pupils of the Academy, and Zingarelli exclaimed, 
‘Ecco un Maestro che fara epoca!’ 

His first production after leaving the Academy was the opera 
of Bianca e Fernando, which is composed with his peculiar style 
of sweet and pathetic melody. In the remaining nine _— of 
his life he composed Il Ptrata, La Straniera, Zaira, Beatrice 
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Tonda, I Capelletti, La Sonnambula, Norma, I Puritani—in 
which he enriched the Italian stage with those exquisite me- 
lodies of sweet, impassioned, melancholy tenderness, some of 
which must live till music itself shall be forgotten. 

His operas from the first arrested the attention of the public 
of Italy, who would before listen only to Rossini. In Milan his 
popularity was so great from the production of the Pirata and 
Straniera, that he was called the spoiled child of La Scala. 

Bellini was melancholy, sensitive, generous, and high-minded, 
and greatly beloved in the circle of his friends. After the 
success of his Puritani, he was living in retirement near Paris, 
and studying the prosody of the French language, with the 
intention of composing an opera for the Académie Royale, when 
a malignant intestine disorder carried him off in a few days. 
He preserved his serenity of mind to the last, excepting for a 
few moments of delirium before death, when he sprung from 
his bed, and called on his mother, father, and brothers—‘ Mia 
madre, mio padre, miei fratelli—vi abbraccio ancora una volta!” 

His friends honoured his obsequies with a magnificent funeral 
at their own charge, remitting all his property to his relations. 
The funeral was attended by an assemblage of the élite of 
Parisian society, and of all that was eminent in the arts; and 
the same friends are preparing in the same manner to erect a 
monument to his memory. It is, however, a trite saying, but 
strictly applicable to Bellini, his best monument is in his works, 
which are diffused throughout the world. 

Of Bellini’s operas, six have been performed in England: 
Il Pirata, La Sonnambula, La Straniera, Norma, I Capelletti e i 
Montecchi, and I Puritani. 

The first of these was strangely garbled on its first production 
in 1830; and was moreover the unfortunate vehicle of intro- 
ducing a prima donna (Madame Lalande) who had been fear- 
fully bepuffed, and whose performance fell far short of her note 
of promise. But the disjecti membra poete were apparent, and 
it was obvious that at least some of the music had grace, ex- 
pressicn and originality. 

La Sonnambula was produced for the first time at the close 
of the season of 1831, when the recent success and great popu- 
larity of Donizetti's Anna Bolena had left little space for a 
competitor. Pasta was the heroine of both: both parts had 
been ——- written for her: but all who know the great 
actress must be aware that she was much more at home in 
afflicted majesty than in a village girl walking in her sleep 
over pantiles. ‘There were but two or three nights of the season 
left, and the theatre was thinly attended; but some of the 
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melodies gave great delight to those who heard them, especially 
Rubini's air in the last act. We were then told by some of the 
superlatively knowing, that real judges did not admire this air, 
(real judges being those who judge like the parties who call 
them so,) and that it was only pleasing to the admirers of 
Rubini’s ‘vicious style:’ but it delighted English audiences 
night after night when it was sung at Drury Lane by Tem- 
pleton. This opera had in its English dress a run of almost 
unexampled popularity. This success we were told was owing to 
Malibran, and not to the music; but Malibran, in all the splendour 
of her genius and beauty, could not give the same attraction to 
any other opera. The truth is, the entire performance of 
Malibran, histrionic and musical, was as nearly perfect as any- 
thing mortal can be: but it could not have produced its aston- 
ishing impression if the composer had not given to the afflicted 
village maid melodies that came home at once to the under- 
aliens and feelings of the audience. The unsophisticated 
English audience thought the music beautiful, because it 
abounded with expressive and intelligible melody: and it 
happens very fortunately for the production of the simply and 
naturally beautiful in all branches of art, that pedantic orations, 
proving to the mass of mankind that they ought not to like 
what they do like, have been in all ages and nations thrown 
away. 

La Sonnambula in the English theatres, and J Puritani, 
last season in the King’s Theatre, may be regarded as the two 
triumphs of Bellini. Jl Pirata never thoroughly recovered the 
effect of its first misrepresentation: Norma was admired, and 
Pasta was truly great in it; but the main subject and character 
were too like Medea and Anna Bolena to have much effect of 
novelty, and the melody was too much buried in harmony, often 
more ambitious than appropriate. J Montecchi e t Capelletti 
was in spite of Pasta a total failure; but no English audience 
even in the King’s Theatre, can ever endure such an affair as 
the Italian Romeo and Juliet ; though the libretto would appear 
to be a favourite in Italy, being, with a few unimportant differ- 
ences to suit the composer, the same in the compositions of 
Zingarelli, Guglielmi, Tinos, and Bellini. 

Bellini’s great force is in melody. ‘Those who have called 
him an unscientific harmonist have contented themselves with 
the allegation and adduced no proof of it. But his harmony 
wants depth and variety: he rather multiplies the repetitions 
of the chord than gives distinct business to the several com- 
eae of the score. We do not go so far as to apply to him 

itson’s favourite saying: ‘The only use of the harmony is to 
spoil the melody ;’ but his harmony often smothers more than 
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it adorns the melody: it has neither the splendid variety of 
Rossini, nor the consummate combinations of Mozart, nor the 
torrent of sound of Beethoven, with its mysterious current of 
murmured undersong which creeps on in such delicious and 
marvellous intermixture with the vast main-stream of harmony. 
In all these composers there was a? for harmony. . 
Bellini there is only genius for melody. He was a melodist by 
nature, and a harmonist by education. ‘The deep and touching 
pathos of the simple ballad was more accordant to his tone of 
mind than the sublime and spirit-stirring volumes of sound 
which shake the modern inesleal stage. 

Bellini had a genius for melody, and chiefly for pathetic 
melody, which is always the more touching, the more singly 
and simply it is presented. Johnny Armstrong’s ‘Last Good 
Night, or the ‘Cruelty of Barbara Allen,’ with which the 
dairy-maid so touched Goldsmith's feelings in his youth, that in 
his latest years the finest modern music was dissonance to him 
in comparison with its mere recollection, a difference which he 
ascribed solely to the tendency of age and knowledge to sour 
our dispositions, would even in his youth have affected him little 
with a full orchestral accompaniment. Sorrow is solitary. ‘The 
voice of the nightingale is most affecting when it is single in the 


twilight. It is only in funeral hymns, and on other rare occa- 
sions that allow the expression of a common grief, that sorrow 
can be properly choral: even then the accompaniments are 
necessarily softened and subdued, and in the general effect, 
much is lost to the pathetic and given to the sublime. Rubini, 
who ——— more than any singer we ever heard, the power 


of identifying the redundancies of ornament with the over- 
flowings of feeling, gives to Bellini’s melodies a force of pathetic 
expression, which seems to be the genuine echo of the com- 
poser’s soul. 

Pasta, Malibran, and Tamburini have developed in passages 
the full strength of the recondite feeling ; but generally speak- 
ing, we have, in a quiet apartment, from, of course, very in- 
ferior, but still correct and expressive execution, felt more of the 
true intrinsic pathos of Bellini’s music, than we have felt from all 
the appliances and means of theatrical decoration. Bellini has 
written melodies with which future maids may charm the ears 
of future Goldsmiths, who will afterwards think in the Italian 
theatre, that they hear nothing so touching as they heard in 
their youth. 

We are desirous of enabling our readers to form their own 
judgment on the correctness of our opinion of Bellini’s genius 
for pathetic melody. We shall present three specimens, each 
from a different opera: the first from JI Pirata. The drama is 
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taken from Maturin’s tragedy of Bertram, and the passage we 
select is adapted to the last words of Gualtiero, the Bertram of 
the opera, before he stabs himself. He addresses the confidante 
of Imogine (the object of his first love, whose husband he has 
killed, and who has become a maniac), in the presence of the 
assembled knights. They are the last words of love, despair, 
and remorse, not unmixed with a feeling of self-vindication and 
gratified 
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The second specimen we shall take from La Sonnambula : 
it is the air to which we have previously alluded. The words 
are those of Elvino, distracted between love for Amina, and 
conviction of her infidelity. 
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The third specimen we shall take from La Straniera ; and as 
this opera is less known than the two others, and the story was 
not at all understood when it was performed here in 1832, we 
will give a brief sketch of the preliminary matter. The subject 
is from the Vicomte d’Arlincourt’s L’Etrangére. La Straniera 
is an unknown beauty, who resides in mysterious solitude 
among the mountains. Arthur, the betrothed of Isoletta, the 
daughter of a neighbouring baron, sees, loves, and pursues the 
fair unknown, who calls herself Alaide. The passion is reci- 
procal, but some fatal secret enslaves the lady. His friend 
Valdeburg pleads with him the cause of Isoletta. In justifica- 
tion of his passion, he takes. Valdeburg to the dwelling of La 
Straniera. Alaide and Valdeburg recognize each other with 
marks of affection, which madden Arthur with jealousy.— 
Watching round her dwelling in a stormy night, he sees Val- 
deburg come forth, and overhears from them a determination 
to depart together in secret. He falls upon Valdeburg—refuses 
to listen to explanation :—they fight; Valdeburg is wounded, 
and falls into a lake. Alaide calls on Valdeburg as her brother, 
and the rage of Arthur is turned into repentance and grief. 
His disappearance causes inquiry,—suspicion falls on the lady, 
and she is placed on trial for his murder. Arthur appears, and 
takes the crime on himself. The judge is about to pass sen- 
tence, when the wounded Valdeburg enters the hall, and ex- 
horting his sister to depart with him, tells her that fate allows 
her nothing but to live and die unknown. This is the subject 
of the air, which we select from La Straniera. 


Andante. 
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We always thought this opera extremely beautiful. On its 
first production it was received with enthusiasm in Italy, and 
we think it deserved it. The sequel contains some very 
striking effects, both musical and dramatic. Alaide exacts 
from her lover a promise to marry Isoletta, to which, after 
many struggles, he accedes, on condition of receiving his bride 
from the hands of his mistress. She consents, and having ab- 
solved her promise, issues alone from the church, and leaning 
on a tomb in the adjoining cemetery, gives vent to her 
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affliction in strains of impassioned melody, which mingle in touch- 
ing contrast with the pealing organ and choral song within the 
church. Arthur breaks from the unfinished rites, and renews 
his suit in an ebullition of unavailing remonstrance and pas- 
sionate despair. The grand prior and the nuptial train enter 
in disorder. The grand prior recognizes the Straniera, who 
has thrown back her veil, which she has worn in the ceremony, 
hails her as queen, and informs her that she is recalled to the 
throne by the king her husband, from whom she had been un- 
justly separated. But in the midst of the salutations of honour 
which rise around her, Arthur stabs himself at her feet—she 
falls on his body, and dies of a broken heart. 

The heroine of this story is Agnes de Méranie, the unfor- 
tunate wife of Philip Augustus of i rance. This did not appear 
in the libretto, as presented here, in which the name of the 
heroine was kept as profound a state secret as it might have been 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century ; and the whole story 
was made thoroughly incomprehensible, which must have been 
the fault of our worthies at the King’s Theatre, and not of the 
Italian dramatist: for La Straniera, so much of it as was cor- 
rectly given, had all the characteristics of an excellent poem. 
It was, as well as the Pirata and the Sonnambula, written by 
Signor Felice Romani, the author of Anna Bolena, who has 
shown in all those instances a talent for dramatic poetry far 
above the present general level of the Italian musical stage. 

Bellini’s forte was in the pathetic; but he has many charm- 
ing melodies of a more lively character, all tinged, however, in 
some degree with the tone of melancholy which was natural to 
his mind. There is another quality which we have remarked 
in his compositions, a peculiar beauty and almost classical sim- 
plicity in the rhythm of his compositions. We say almost 
classical, because, to be perfectly so, it is essential that metre 
and music should correspond syllable for note. This was indis- 
putably the characteristic of the ancient Greek music ; and from 
this acknowledged premise some writers have jumped to the 
conclusion that the great charm of ancient music, to which such 
wonders were ascribed, must have consisted in the accurate 
beating of time. They cannot imagine that music could have 
been brought to much perfection without the modern liberties 
of exuberant ornament. The pleasure which is derived from 
mere perfect metre is familiar to all who are familiar with 
classical poetry. The infinite variety of the Greek lyric metres 
must have afforded some scope for variety in music; but we 
are inclined to think that the perception of that kind of har- 
mony which resulted from the intimate correspondence of music 
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and metre, (adorning, in their connexion, the most perfect 
lyrical poetry human genius has ever produced) must have 
caused a degree of intellectual delight, for which the complete 
independence of both metre and meaning, which modern music 
has assumed, may be but an indifferent compensation. It has 
occurred to us to try on one of those airs of Bellini, which we 
have called almost classical, the experiment of making it ote 
so; and by fitting it note for note to the pure metre, to which, 
with some difference, it naturally belongs, to try how far what it 
loses in musical ornament is compensated by the perception of 
metrical symmetry. We have tried this experiment with the 
melody of the last air of the Sonnambula, which runs thus :— 
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This melody suggests at once the Ionic a minori metre ; 
And, with the omission of some of its ornaments, resolves itself 
into four pure Ionic 4 minori tetrameters, or measures of four 
feet, the first and third being acatalectic, or consisting of four 
perfect metres :— 





Lipidy Pap | pa ddxwr. 
fEschylus in Persis. 
(Horace’s ode to Neobule (iii. 12) consists of ten of these 
tetrameters, which are sometimes arranged in four decapods ;)— 
the second and fourth being catalectic, or consisting of three 
perfect metres, and one, of which one syllable is wanting :— 


pater Gr Sess a ee, ee 
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LEschylus in Persis. 


To this metre Bellini’s melody may be fitted somewhat as 
follows :— 
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The bar takes the place of the metrical arsis. ‘he arched lines discri- 
minate the metres. 


We give this as an experiment merely. Valeat quantum 
valeat. But we conceive it is not very discrepant from such a 
melody as might have been sung in the Athenian theatre. 
The harmony, if it had been so sung, would, according to 
the received opinions of Greek music, have consisted wholly of 
unisons and octaves. We have some reasons of our own for 
thinking that the Greeks had the harmony of the fifth in their 
choruses, which we shall hereafter endeavour to develop if we 
can find leisure. 

To return to our subject. 

Musical critics, who _ sol by rule, have laboured to discredit 


Bellini. Fortunately reputations grow in despite of these 
systematical doctors. The feelings of the ordinary unsophis- 
ticated and unprejudiced hearer are always in advance of their 
rules; and that which has, in despite of them, been once 


stamped with popular favour, becomes a standard to the same 
class of critics in the next generation. 

We have on occasions been very much amused by some of 
these gentry. Listening one evening with great pleasure to 
some beautiful modulations in one of the operas of Rossini, we 
were edified by a learned Theban near us, who could hear 
nothing but a profuse use of the diminished seventh. And we 
have somewhere fallen in with another variety of the same 
genus, who, when the whole theatre was electrified by a bold 
and striking effect most appropriate to the scene, could onl 
expatiate on the harmonic atrocity of consecutive fifths, by 
which in a great measure the effect had been produced. 

It is fitting that there should be rules in science, because 
they are the collected and concentrated experience of ages; 
but they are not to be converted into pedantic fetters to bind 
genius through all future time. As there is no possible 
sequence of sounds to which human passion does not give 
utterance, so there is no possible consonance or dissonance 
which will not find its fit place in dramatic music. Nothing 
was more appalling than Mrs. Siddons’s scream. There was 
no weapon in the armoury of her art which she used so spar- 
ingly ; Bat when:-she did use it the occasion demanded it, and 
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the effect was proportionate to the occasion. Rossini has taken 
many liberties in opposition to rules—generally because they 
were appropriate in their place; but sometimes, we verily believe, 
with mere malice prepense, to make the hair of the disciplina- 
rians stand on pa at sequences of perfect fifths or sevenths 
resolved by sevenths. 

Akin to the pedantry of inflexible rules is that of entrench- 
ing the want of tact and feeling behind the authority of great 
names—saying, ‘ This is nought, because it is not like Mozart, 
or Haydn, or Beethoven, or Handel ; and thus sweeping away 
all modern music as with the fire of an impregnable battery. 
All the great names thus used had, in their own day, Rnvee se 
the same sort of artillery pointed against themselves. When 
Beethoven was first heard of in England, it was as a madman 
who wrote crazy music which nobody could perform: and even 
where he was better known and more justly valued, all the 
transcendent and unrivalled dramatic talent which his Fidelio 
demonstrates, did not give him sufficient theatrical encourage- 
ment to write a second opera. ‘Truly says Montaigne, ‘ Les 
evénements sont tres maigres témoins de notre prix et capacité,’ 
Mozart was long unknown in Paris, and has never been relished 
in Italy, where the anti-national use which factious vedantry 
has made of his name has caused him to be Sealed on as a 
sort of national enemy. Handel and Bononcini; Gluck and 
Piccini; Mozart and Rossini; the world of music has, in all 
these cases, been wide enough for both; yet it seems a 
et condition of society that there must be faction in all 
things. 

But to be entrenched behind great names, which already 
bear the stamp of immortality, is an exceedingly safe position. 
It is an excellent /ocus stand: for the fulmination of dogmas. 
The oracle shakes his head, and the profane take for granted 
that there is something in it. They give him credit for having 
approached the pure source, and drank from the same fountain 
with the great spirits with whom he seems so familiar. If we 
take the liberty to throw a shell into this oracular entrench- 
ment, it is not against the great names which are misused in 
its construction, but against those who so misuse them, that we 
wish to be understood to direct it. 

We stake our opinion of Bellini on the airs which we have 
selected, and of which our limits do not permit us to give 
more than the subject-melodies. But they are melodies that 
cannot die. They at. been, are, and will be, felt and admired 
wherever unsophisticated perceptions sit in judgment upon 
them. But, as we have said, musical critics, soi-disant par 
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excellence, who hear by rule, and whose chief seat of feeling is 
in their fingers, have so unworthily yo ey I Bellini, that we 
have felt it a mere act of justice, as well as of gratitude, for the 
delight which those melodies alone (even if there were nothing 
else) have given us, to pay this passing tribute of honour to his 
memory. M.S. O. 








Arr. XI. 


ORANGE SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN—THEIR ILLEGALITY 
AND CRIMINALITY. 


Report of a Committee of the House of Commons on Orange 
nstitutions in Great Britain and the Colonies.—7th Sep- 


tember, 1835. 


thee existence of an organized Society in Great Britain and 
the Colonies similar in every respect to the Orange Socie- 
ties in Ireland, is a fact, with which few were acquainted, and of 
the extent of which none but its chiefs were aware, previous to 
the investigation of the Committee, whose report we have 
placed at the head of this article. One hundred and forty 
thousand men are said to be enrolled in Great Britain, forty 
thousand of whom are in London: three hundred and eighty- 
one Lodges are known to exist, most of them attached to dis- 
tricts ; not less than thirty lodges are in the regiments of the 
army. Lodges exist or lately existed amongst the troops at 
Bermuda, Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, New South Wales,* and Van 
Diemen’s Land ; sometimes in defiance of the commands of 
the superior officers. In British North America the number 
of Orangemen is twelve thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
three, and there exist one hundred and fifty-four lodges, 
arranged into forty districts and seventeen counties. Two 
hundred thousand armed men are the supposed number of 
Orangemen in Ireland, one thousand six hundred lodges are in 
activity, systematically arranged into districts and counties, 
with their respective officers accountable and subordinate one 
to another, according to their grade in the institution. The 





* © | was ordered previous to embarkation, if I had or held a warrant of the 
Orange system, to send it back to the Grand, which J did not think proper to do. 
This | must own was direct disobedience of orders to my commanding officer ; but 
I wrote to Mr. Chetwode Eustace, then deputy Grand Secretary, and he informed 
the not to be the least afraid, for no harm would be done me. I knew there was an 
order issued in 1829, prohibiting Orange lodges in the army.” 


: Signed, 
New South Wales, WILLIAM M‘KEE, 


13th Feb. 1833. Corporal 17th Regiment, 
To Coronzt Fatrman. App. 204.— 
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centre of this vast system is, in Ireland, Dublin ; in Great Bri- 
tain, the Metropolis. The supreme chief of all, whose authority 
is “absolute *,” is a man, of whom to speak evil would be 
useless. ‘To him, a prince of the blood and a field-marshal of 
the empire, and as such, it would seem, equally acquainted with 
the moral obligations of the one, and the official duties of the 
other—to him the “honour and welfare of this institution are 
implicitly confided + ; ” what that honour must be, in what that 
welfare :.ust consist, all men can well conceive. 

To speculate respecting the ends proposed to be attained by 
this Society in Great Britain is a task which we may spare 
ourselves. The opinions of the individuals who preside over the 
institution are evidence enough. They are men well known for 
their frantic opposition to all liberal principlest,—for the 
vehement and foul invectives wherewith they rail against the 
supporters of those principles. ‘They are men who would wil- 
lingly crush all popular opinions by the armed hand: who, in 
their ravings to each other, still cherish the hope that the time 
will arrive when they may silence their antagonists by force. 
They are by no means to be despised, for many of them are 
most earnest and sincere in their bigotted belief. most of them 
are determined and courageous. To Catholic Emancipation— 
to the Reform Bill,—to the measures which followed and are 
following,—they were, and still are, the unchangeable foes: 
these innovations they would willingly have resisted to the 
last ; and to none of them have they ever, even in words or out- 
ward semblance, assented. Political intolerance and religious 
enthusiasm are their bonds of union,—the former pervading 
them all, the latter real in some, feigned in others. 

The Duke of Cumberland and the Duke of Gordon, Lords 
Kenyon, Londonderry, Roden, Chandos, Wynford, Cole, 
Thomond, are the chief dignitaries of the Orange Institution 
in Great Britain ; to which number of worthies it must not be 
forgotten to add the Right Reverend Thomas Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury, who is Lord Prelate and Grand Chaplain of the 
order; for the framers of this institution have not neglected to 
enlist cassocked priests§, in order to give the semblance of 





* Rules of the Institution. + Ibid. 

t The opponents of the Orange system are characterised by Lord Cole and Mr. 
Henry Maxwell, as “ the very lowest class of speculators in revolution,”—*‘ seditious 
journalists,”—* convicted libellers,’—“ swindling demagogues,”—* hollow-hearted 


and noteriously unprincipled declaimers,”—(vide Orange Report in Morning Chronicle, 
November 23, 1835). These Orange aristocrats may have the feelings of gentlemen, 
but certainly they are ignorant of the language which gentlemen generally use. 

§ There are twelve or thirteen deputy grand chaplains of the institution. Some 
clergymen have warrants as masters of lodges, and conduct their affairs. No Dis- 
senting clergymen in England, and only two clergymen of any persuasion in Scot- 
land, appear to have joined the institution. The reverend functionaries of the insti- 
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religious sanction to their unholy mummeries* and traitorous 
conspiracies ft. 

They have not hesitated to profane the religion of peace 
and good will amongst men, by employing it as a means of 
evading the law; nor have they scrupled to use the sacred cere- 
monies of their creed for the vile purposes of party feud. For 
when the candidate is initiated, he must bear the sacred Scrip- 
tures in his hands, with the book of the rules and regulations 
placed thereon; he is commanded to study, to obey, the latter ; 
he is received as a member of the Society, under the assurance of 
his sponsors that he will carry equally in his heart the laws of 
the institution and those of his God ;—kneeling he is decorated, 
with the Orange scarf, that accursed emblem of woe in Ireland, 
and he is told—* This shall be for a token upon thine hand, 
and for a frontlet between thine eyes; for by strength of 
hand the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt. Thou shalt 
therefore keep his pe. ate in his season from year to year.” 
Exodus xiii. 16, 18 ¢. Then secret signs and saapeinsiie are 
made known to him; and, in conclusion, the chaplain, in joy at 
the coming of a new associate, with impious mockery saith, 
“Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, agp 
Rss: men.” St. Luke ii. 14. Thus the angels spoke 
praising God for the birth of the Redeemer. Thus the holiest 


word and name of Him, whom they term the all-merciful and 


the all-benevolent, is now profaned in order to sanctify and 
enforce obedience to the commands, whatever they may be, of 
Prince Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland §. 





tution are directed to appear in the Grand Lodge in canonica/s. Their insignia is a 
purple velvet scarf, with gold binding, gold fringe at the ends, and lined with 
orange silk.—Report of Com. on Orange Lodges. 

* Vide ritual of initiation into the Orange and Purple orders. 

+ Mr. Haywood, G. M. and G. S. of the first central body, Yorkshire, in a letter 
to Lord Kenyon, asks the following questions :—‘ Did not his Royal Highness as 
G. M., and your Lordship as D. G. M. kuow what your Missionary Col. Fairman 
had done in his first tour in 18232? Or rather did he not act under his R. H.'s and 
your Lordship’s directions; and was he not under those directions instructed to 
sound the brethren how they would be disposed in the event of the King, William 
IV., being deposed, which was not improbable, on tof his tioning the Reform 
of Parliament, and if so, it would become the duty of every Orangeman to support his 
R. H., who would then in all probability be called to the throne.”—Morning Chronicle, 
October 27, 

t Moses uses these words when he commands the Israelites to sacrifice to the 
Lord all the first-born males of their beasts, in memory of their deliverance from 
the Egyptians; in the original the words are “for frontlets’ instead of “ fora 
frontlet,” which latter suits the Orange scarf.—This liberty of slightly altering the 
scriptures may be excused when the strong similarity is remembered between the 
conduct of the Orangeman towards the Irish and that of the Jews towards the tribes 
of Palestine, of whom the Reverend Marcus Beresford would say, with only the 
alteration of a word, they indeed did “‘ drive the b/oody papists out of the land.” 

§ By the rules of the institution, the power and authority of his Royal Highness 
is discretionary, illimitable, and absolute; implicit obedi to his « ls isa 
duty imperative on Orangemen, 
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We subjoin, as a note, the extraordinary Ritual of the 
Orange initiation.* 





* ‘Ritvat or tHE Orance Inrrovuction. 

‘ The applicant shall be introduced between his two sponsors—namely, the brethren 
who proposed and seconded his admission, carrying the Bible in his hands, with 
the book of rules and regulations placed thereon. Two brothers shall precede 
him. On his entering the room, a chaplain, if present, or in his absence a bro. 
ther appointed by the master, shall say the whole or part of what follows :— 

*“ O Lord God of our Fathers, art not thou God in heaven? And rulest not thou 
over all the kingdoms of the heathen ? and in thine hand is there not power and 
might, so that none is able to withstand thee ?”—2 Chron. xx. 6. 

‘“ Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? Who is like thee, glorious 
in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders? Thou in thy mercy hast led forth 
thy people which thou hast redeemed ; thou hast guided them in thy strength unto 
thy holy habitation.”—Exodus xv. 1], 13, 

‘ « Lord, thou wilt ordain peace for us: for thou hast wrought all our works in us. 
O Lord our God, other Lords have had dominion over us: but by thee only will we 
make mention of thy name.”—TIsaiah xxvi. 12, 13. 

‘“ Wherefore glorify ye the Lord in the fires, even the name of the Lord God of 
Israel in the isles of the sea.'’—Ibid. xxiv. 15. 


[‘ During the reading of these the candidate shall stand at the foot of the table, 

the brethren all standing also in their places, and strictly silent.] 

‘ The master shall then say— 

‘ Friend, what dost thou desire in this meeting of true Orangemen ? 

‘ And the candidate shall answer— ; 

* Of my own free will and accord I desire admission into your loyal institution. 

‘ Master —Who will vouch for this friend that he is a true Protestant and loyal 
subject ? 

[‘ The sponsors shall bow to the Master and signify the same, each mentioning 

his own pom, 

¢ Master.—What do you carry in your hand ? 

* Candidate——The word of God. 

‘ Master.—Under the assurance of these worthy brothers, we will trust that you 
also carry it in your heart. What is that other book ? 

* Candidate——The book of your rules and regulations. 

‘ Master.—Under the like assurance, we will further trust that you will study 
them well, and that you will obey them in all lawful matters. Therefore we gladly 
receive you into this order. Orangemen bring to me your friend. 

[‘ The candidate shall then be brought by his sponsors before the master; the two 
brothers standing at each side of the centre of the table; during this, the chaplain 
or brother appointed shall say :]— 

‘« Many shall be purified, and made wise, and tried; but the wicked shall do 
wickedly : and none of the wicked shall understand ; but the wise shall understand. 
Blessed is he that waiteth, and cometh to the thousand three hundred and five and 
thirty days. But go thou thy way till the end be, for thou shalt rest, and stand in 
thy lot at the end of the days.”—Daniel xii. 10, 12, 13. 

[The candidate shall then kneel on his right knee ; and the master shall invest him 
with the decoration of the order—an Orange sash. Then the chaplain or brother 
appointed shall say :]— 

‘« When thus it shall be in the midst of the land among the people, there shall 
be as the shaking of an olive tree, and as the gleaning grapes when the vintage is 
done. They shall lift up their voice, they shall sing for the majesty of the Lord, they 
shall ery aloud from the sea.”—Isaiah xxiv. 13, 14. ’ 

‘ * Then the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be established in the top of 
the mountains, and it shall be exalted above the hills; and people shall flow unto 
it.’—Micah iv. 1. : 
‘“ And this shall be for a token upon thine hand, and for a frontlet between thine 
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The object of these ceremonies evidently is to impress a 
conviction upon the initiated, that they are religiously bound to 
obey the Bt of the institution, and to keep secret the signs 
and pass-words. All the Orangemen, however, most positively 
deny that they are bound by an oath or engagement, yet they 
refuse to reveal the signs. Though the Orangeman is com- 
manded in the most solemn manner to be obedient—though, in 
order to render the ceremony more imposing, he is surrounded 
by all the pomps of religion, and the Deity is invoked—though 
he kneels and vows, yet the initiated never promises to obey the 
rules—never says that he will conceal the signs, therefore he 
makes no engagement. Such is the miserable casuistry by 
which these men, who so loudly vaunt their respect for the law, 
evade the laws*. The institution is acknowledged to be a reli- 





eyes: for by strength of hand the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt. Thou shalt 

therefore keep this ordinance in his season from year to year.”—Exodus xiii. 16, 10. 

‘Then the master shall say :— 

‘ We receive thee, dear brother, into the religious and loyal institution of Orange- 
men; trusting that thou wilt abide a devoted servant of God and true believer im his 
Son Jesus Christ, a faithful subject of our King and supporter of our Constitution. 
Keep thou firm in the Protestant Church, holding steadily her pure doctrines and 
observing her ordinances. Make thyself the friend of all pious and peaceable men ; 
avoiding strife and seeking benevolence; slow to take offence and offering none, 
thereby so far as in thee lieth, turning the injustice of our adversaries into their own 
reproof and confusion. In the name of the brotherhood I bid thee welcome; and 
pray that thou mayest long continue among them, a worthy Orangeman, namely :— 
fearing God—honouring the king—and maintaining the law. 

[‘ Then the master shall communicate, or cause to be communicated, unto the new 
member the signs and pass-words of the brotherhood, and the chaplain or brother 
appointed shall say :|— 

‘ « Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will towards men.” — 
St. Luke ii. 14, 

[* After which the brother shall make obeisance to the master, and all present shall 
take their seats; the certificate of the new brother being first duly signed and 
registered.’ | 
The ritual of the purple order is nearly the same. There are only two orders in 

the Orange societies. 

* Lord Kenyon, for instance, said, “‘We are not bound to secrecy as to the signs 
and pass-words.” The Committee then asked,—“ Would your Lordship give the 
Committee the signs and pass-words?” “ Lord Kenyon—Certainly not.” Com— 
‘* If any Orangeman out of the hundred thousand were disposed to give the signs 
and pass-words, are the Committee to understand that he is at liberty to do so, that 
there is no obligation to secrecy?” Lord Kenyon.—* I should be extremely glad 
to suppose that a hundred thousand might be found who would not betray their 
connexion with the Orange Society, but I am afraid a great number would be found 
to betray it.”’ Com.—* Does not your Lordship feel yourself under a solemn obli- 
gation not to disclose the signs and pass-words?” Lord Kenyon.—* I feel myself 
under an obligation.” Com.—Under a moral obligation?” Lord Kenyon — 
* Under an obdgation of honour.” Com.— Morality and honour being connected.” 
Lord Kenyon.—* I should be sorry to dissever them; 1 should not do it on the score 
of morality or on the score of honour, those considerations so far impress my mind.” 
Thus the noble Lord is not bound to secrecy as to the signs and pass-words, but only 
under an obligation of honour not to disclose them. ‘The object of this creditable 
casuistry is to show that the society is not illegal, under the 57 Geo. IlI.c. 19. 
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gow and political one—Roman Catholics cannot belong to it— 
issenters are not admitted as a matter of course*— Unitarians 
are excluded;—members of the society voting for liberal can- 
didates are expelled by the Grand Lodget—political addresses 





sec. 25, which enacts that every society “ the members whereof shall be required or 
admitted to take any oath or engagement which shal! be an unlawful engagement 
within the meaning of” 37 Geo. III. c. 123, ** or within the meaning of” 52 Geo. III. 
c. 104, “ or to take any oath not required or authorized by law; and every society or 
club the members whereof, or any of them, shall take or ix any manner bind them- 
selves by any such oath or engagement on becoming, or in order to become, or in 
consequence of being a member or members of such society or club,” &c. Lord 
Kenyon, therefore, denies that he is bound by any engagement. This is a clear 
evasion of the law. If the Orangemen took an oath to obey the rules, it would be 
an oath “ not required or authorized by law ;” if they took an engagement to obey 
the rules it would be an unlawful engagement, within the meaning of the 37 Geo. III. 
c. 123, the words of which are, “ any oath or engagement purporting or intended to bind 
the person taking the same engagement, &c.;" “ or to obey the orders or commands 
of any committee or body of men not lawfully constituted, or of any /eader or com- 
mander, or any other person not having authority by law for that purpose,” &c.; now 
by the rules of the society, the Grand Master is the chief and supreme head: his 
ottice is permanent and uncontrolled—his powers ani authority are discretionary, 
illimitable, and absolute; therefore, if the Orangemen took an engagement to obey 
the rules, they would evidently take an engagement to obey the commands of a chief 
or commander not having authority by law. A direct promise to obey the laws of the 
society would, if administered on the initiation, constitute the society an illegal one. It 
would be a nice question for a jury to determine whether the ceremonies to which we 
have referred do not constitute an engagement of the nature of an oath, according to 
sec. 5 of the same Act, which enacts,—* That any engagement or obligation what- 
soever, in the nature of an oath, shall be deemed an oath within the intent and 
meaning of this Act, in whatever form or manner the same shal} be administered o- 
taken ; and whether the same shall be actwad/y administered by any person or persons 
to any other person or persons, or taken by any person or persons without any admi- 
nistration thereof by any other person or persons.’ Mr. Baron Williams, in address- 
ing the jury in the case of the Dorchester labourers, said,— They must be satisfied 
of two things—first, that an oath was administered such as was meant by the Act 
of Parliament, which did not require it to be a formal oath—not one drawn up with 
the formality of an affidavit, or sworn with the precision with which lawful oaths 
were administered in courts of justice, but that which was intended by the party 
yiving and the party taking to be an engagement on his mind and conscience—the 
precise form of it was not a material subject for inquiry.’ Now, if our readers will 
refer to the ritual of the Orange order, they cannot for one moment doubt that it was 
intended by the party giving and the party taking to be an engagement on the mind 
and conscience to obey the rules of the society, though no verbal promise to that 
effect is made. We are, however, inclined to believe that an oath, or an engage- 
ment of the nature of an oath, is frequently administered on initiation. The Orange 
chiefs deny this. It is possible that they may be deceived, that they may be as 
ignorant of this fact as they affirmed they were of the existence of Orange Lodges in 
the army. 

, * Lord Kenyon, 2857. 

+ Fairman, 474. 

t In the Transactions of the Grand Lodge, 16th February, 1835, the Duke of 
Cumberland in the chair, we find the following notices and resolutions :— 

« 5. Since the mania of reform, it may not be foreign to the purpose to observe, 
that no small portion of the brethren have sunk into the soft captivity of its delu- 
sion. Hence it may not be superfluous to add, from representations to the D.G, S. 
both orally and in writing, that, in disregard of the ‘ obligation” which is so much 
their proud but empty boast, a number of Orangemen have bestowed their suffrages 
on persons well known to be opposed to the establishments of the land, and unfavour- 
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are voted by the same body—in the name of the society circulars 
have been issued to the Conservatives of England and to the 
members of the Carlton Club, wherein the former are exhorted 
to join the Orange Institution, and are told— 


‘ The time for such associations has more than arrived —throughout 
the kingdoms the symptoms of revolution are becoming daily more 
alarming. Already venerated institutions have been wantonly assailed 
with scarcely any remonstrance from the body of the landowners and 
wealthy classes, to proclaim their rights; and now the Church, the dear 
sister of the State, is exhibited to public view in the mangling em- 
braces of a lustful ravisher. The trumpet of invasion has been sounded 
on our walls—the outworks of the constitution are being violently forced ; 
and we must either rally round the ancient banner of the State, in time 





able to the existence of their own body. So at variance is such conduct, not merely 
with the spirit, but with the letter of the laws by which their movements ought to 
have beep guided—so contrary was it to the votes, no less from feeling than from 
honour, which they were bound to have given—as to call for and demand their dis- 
missal from a society, whose interest they had betrayed, and whose safety they had 
endangered, As men, their indisputable ‘right to exercise the freedom of election 
would never be questioned ; but as members of an institution, who associate for the 
purposes of loyalty, and for the repudiation of such a liberalism of sentiment, they 
ought to be restrained in so anomalous a course, which is calculated to cast a suspicion 
on the integrity of, to the entailment of a degradation with a mixture of contempt on, 
all belonging to it. 

‘6. In illustration of the above, the D. G. S, has to offer an extract of a letter that 
he received from the D.G, M. of Rochdale soon after the election, than which 
nothing can more strongly show the justness of the remarks he had previously put 
forth, in condemnation of so vile a departure from the pure essence of sound Orange- 
ism, as therein is reported to him thus officially by that functionary ; viz.: 

‘7. © No doubt you have heard of the triumph,” says the writer, “ we have gained 
over the Whig candidate, by the election of John Entwistle, Esq., of Foxholes, as 
the representative of this borough. Yet, after obtaining the victory, 1 am not 
altogether satisfied, as three of our members voted for the Whig party, contrary to the 
principles of our loyal institution. The names of the persons who have gone against 
us are Richard Simpson, of warrant 68; James Whittles, 266; and John Crossley, 
302. The brethren of my district call aloud for the expulsion of these offenders, 
For Crossley I feel strongly, as he was compelled, by his master, to vote contrary to 
his wishes. I hope, therefore, you will take his case into your kind consideration, 
as I believe him to be really a true Orangeman. I shall feel obliged by your advice 
in what manner I am to act under these circumstances. At the ensuing meeting of 
the Grand Lodze, I hope you will lay this case before its dignitaries. Inthe mean 
time, I shall await your answer with impatience.” 

* 8. Much credit is due to the D.G.M. of Rochdale for his prompt report of these 
delinquents, as well as to the brethren of the district for their just reprehension of 
characters so unworthy of their fellowship. Other accounts of a similar though of a 
less specific colour, have been transmitted to the D.G.S., whose best attention to 
them shall be especially given on his approaching tour of general inspection. With 
the names of the districts most disaffected he is well acquainted, and those masters 
who shall appear to have connived at, nay, not to have used strong efforts to prevent 
these offences, may expect soon to be superseded in their command, Such a desertion 
from principle on the part of the brotherhood, and such a dereliction of duty on the 
part of their officers, at a conjuncture of peril, too, like the present, when the altar and 
the sceptre are alike in danger, can no longer be suffered to pass with impunity. As 
an example, then, to deter, rather than to punish, let the tw» chief transgressors stand 
expelled, and the one so unduly influenced be suspended,’ 
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to save it from the desecration of the deluded multitude, or idly delay 
till the ensign of revolution is hoisted in its stead, and our /ast sally 
shall iead us to defeat and bondage. Let, then, the staunch adherents 
of Protestant ascendancy awake from the apathy in which they have 
suffered the enemy to advance upon them; and, in order to increase 
their strength, let them act in concert, and under the influence of a bro- 
therly bond of co-operation, assured that, by such means, all will com- 
mand respect: and he will deserve crowns and thanks of his country 
who thus records the declaration of the Roman consul—WNil des- 
perandum de Republica. 
W. BienneruassettT Farrman, D. G. S., &c. 

3, Cannon-row, Westminster. 

‘ N. B. As a permanent advertisement, it would be highly desirable 
that this address should be posted up in well-frequented rooms of 
respectable houses, for general perusal. Deputy grand chaplains and 
magistrates are requested, for the same reason, to cause it to be pla- 
carded in town-halls and church-porches, for the inspection of the 
public. —Address to the Conservatives, App., page 92. 

And the members of the Carlton Club are informed,— 


‘As it is at all times necessary that representatives in Parliament 
should be men who, from principle, will support the Protestaut esta- 
blishment in Church and State, where can a better mean for ensuring 
so desirable a result at any election be found, than the co-operation of 
Orangemen ? and that the constituency may be able to know the patriot 
from the demagogue—the honest man from the pretender—where can 
they so wel] apply for information and advice as to the Grand Lodge of 
the institution, which being in active correspondence with all its 
branches, possesses the facility of knowing the principles of every man 
in the country.’—Address to the Curlton Club, App., page 98. 

In order to catch the parsons, and make them pray for 
nothing, the following circular was proposed to be sent to them, 
in addition :— 

* Herewith you will receive some Conservative documents for circula- 
tion, if you would be so good as to take that trouble. Could it be effected, 
the placarding them in church-porches and reading-rooms, in market- 
places and town-halls, in public libraries and humble pot-houses, where 
they might not be unnecessarily exposed to destruction, would be 
desirable. Placed in such situations, they might serve as a sort of 
permanent advertisement for the calm perusal of the lower orders. 

‘ Should you feel any inclination to join the Orange Association, now 
fast increasing in numbers and respectability, it will afford me the 
greatest pleasure to give you every information you can possibly require. 
Allow me, in the meantime, to add, that the Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
ts our Grand Prelate, and that any friend in the Church, of my intro- 
duction, might immediately be appointed a deputy-grand chaplain; but 
I must not omit to state, that no emolument is attached to the situation, 
though it might lead to patronage. 

‘ Indorsement : 
* Conservative Documents, This circular was written to some clerical 
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friends, with Lord Roden’s address, and other placards, the first para- 
graph of which may serve for a like purpose, with such printed papers 
as may be hereafter published.’ 

From these and other authorized documents of the society, 
it is clearly evident that the grand objects of this pernicious 
association are—to oppose every species of alteration in the 
Irish Church—to prevent every reform in the English—to me 
up an exclusive or dominant state religion, and to combat all 
changes in our institutions. ‘The members of the Orange 
Society in the Upper House voted against diminishing the 
number of the Irish bishops—against the Local Courts Bill— 
against the admission of Dissenters to the universities—against 
the emancipation of the Jews—against the Municipal Reform 
Bill— and against every measure productive either of reform 
or security in Ireland—against the Irish Tithe Bill—against 
the Irish Church Bill—the Peace Preservation Bill—Irish 
Municipal Corporation Bill—Roman Catholic Marriage Bill, 
&c. Even in that illiberal and intolerant assembly they 
have shown themselves to be the most illiberal and into- 
lerant of all; and for so acting they have received the thanks 
of their brethren. The immediate objects of the society are to 
overturn the present administration, upon whom they pour down 
every specics of abuse—to reinstate their friends in power, and 
to keep them in power. They calculate upon employing the 
association as a powerful instrument in elections; and, in the 
last resort, upon using the brute force of their organized 
troops as a means of supporting the illiberal majority of the 
Upper House against the Commons of England. 

* It must always be kept in mind, that the power of calling out the 
members of all the Orange lodges in Ireland rests with the Grand 
Master and his deputy, on the application of twelve members of the 
grand committee ; that the same person is Grand Master of Great Bri- 
tain also, having the same powers, which are stated to be uncontrolled 
and arbitrary, of bringing together large bodies of armed and unarmed 
men, to make a demonstration of physical force which might prove 
highly dangerous.’—Report of Com. 

In the transactions of the Grand Lodge, the brethren are 
urged to assemble in multitudes, and thus to display their phy- 
sical force. 

The system of the Orange Institution in Great Britain is in 
every respect similar to that of the Orange societies in Ireland ; 
and the members of it desire to imitate, in all its evil deeds, 
that accursed association, the ever exciting cause of rebellion 
and civil war in Ireland. 


‘ The effects of this institution,’ say the committee, ‘are to keep 
up an exclusive association in civil and military society, exciting one 
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portion ofthe people against the other; to increase the rancour and 
animosity too often unfortunately existing between persons of different 
religious persuasions—to make the Protestant the enemy of the Catho- 
lic, and the Catholic the enemy of the Protestant—by processions on 
particular days, attended with the insignia of the Society, to excite to 
breaches of the peace and to bloodshed—to raise up other secret socie- 
ties among the Catholics in their own defence, and for their own pro- 
tection against the insults of the Orangemen—to interrupt the course 
of justice, aud to interfere with the discipline of the army, thus render- 
ing its services injurious instead of useful, when required on occasions 
where Catholics and Protestants may be parties. All these evils have 
been proved by the evidence before the House in regard to Ireland, 
where the system has long existed on an extended scale, rendered more 
prejudicial to the best interests of society, by the patronage and pro- 
tection of so many wealthy members, high in office and in rank, taking 
an active part in the proceedings of these lodges, though in Great 
Britain in a more limited way.’ 

Such are briefly the objects and effects of the Orange Insti- 
tution. In England and Scotland it has not as yet been pro- 
ductive of much evil; in Ireland it has been more mischievous 
than any association whereof there is mention in history: it is 
impossible that country can ever be perfectly tranquil as long 
as the institution exists. Orangemen on the bench, composing 
the juries, in the army, in the yeomanry, and in the police, are 
to be found, ever ready to assist their brethren against the 
Catholics. ‘Thus equal justice is impossible. 

The first Orange Lodge in Dublin was established in 1797 *, 


* The Orange societies commenced in Ireland in 1795, after the battle of Dia- 
mond Hill, in Armagh, which was an affray between the Catholics and Protestants 
on the 21st of September, wherein the latter were successful. The following decu- 
ment, signed by the late Lord Gosford, Sir Capel Molyneux, William Richard- 
son, M.P. for the county, James Verner, and by several clergymen who were after- 
wards Bishops of Ossory, Cloyne, and Raphoe, makes known the effect of these 
institutions in Armagh. 

* On the 28th day of December, 1795, certain magistrates and gentlemen were 
convened in Armagh. “ At a numerous meeting of the magistrates in the county 
of Armagh, convened at the special instance of Lord Viscount Gosford, governor ; 
his Lordship having taken the chair, opened the business by the following address: 
* Gentlemen, having requested your attendance here this day, it becomes my duty to 
state the grounds upon which I thought it advisable to propose this meeting, and at 
the same time to submit to your consideration a plan which occurs to me as the most 
likely to check the enormities that have already disgraced this country, and may 
soon reduce it into the greatest distress. It is no secret that a persecution, accompa- 
nied with all the circumstances of ferocious cruelty which have in all ages distin- 
guished that dreadful calamity, is now raging in this country. Neither age, nor 
even acknowledged innocence as to the late disturbances, is sufficient to excite mercy, 
much less afford protection. The only crime which the wretched objects of this 
merciless prosecution are charged with, is a crime of easy proof; it is simply a pro- 
fexssion of the Roman Catholic faith. A lawless banditti ee constituted themselves 
judges of this species of delinquency, and the sentence they pronounce is equally 
concise and terrible; it is nothing less than a confiscation of all property, and imme- 
diate banishment. [To Hell or Connaught,’ was written on the houses of the Ca- 
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and the first rules were published by the Grand Lodge, in 1799. 
The society continued till the year 1825, when it was dissolved, 
in consequence of an Act of Parliament, which prohibited poli- 
tical societies. Lodges, however, continued to be held, under 
English warrants. In 1828 the Act expired, and the society was 
reconstituted, and continues in existence till the present moment: 
we trust, however, that its period of annihilation is not far dis- 
tant. Previous to 1808 Orange lodges were held in England 
under Irish warrants. The first Grand Lodge in England was 
established at Manchester, in 1808, under Samuel Taylor, Esq. 
of Moston, as Grand Master, and warrants to hold lodges under 
the English institution were then first granted. After the 
death of Colonel Taylor, the Grand a ae was removed to 
London, in 1821, Re its first meeting was at Lord Kenyon’s, 
on the 27th April; Lord Kenyon, who was deputy grand 
master, in the ibe. The Duke of York had been requested, 
and consented to become Grand Master, in the same year, but 
immediately resigned in consequence of finding that the society 
was considered an illegal one by the law officers of the Crown : 
certain alterations were in consequence made in the rules, &c. 
In 1828 the Duke of Cumberland became Grand Master of the 
Orange institution in England, and likewise of that in Ireland ; 


in which _ the latter society was revived, and adopted the 


signs and pass-words of the English system. ‘There was a 
temporary interruption of the proceedings of the society, in 
consequence of the Catholic Emancipation Bill, in 1829 and 
1830, when the worthy Orangemen expected a revolution, and 
thought it would be useless to be ‘loyal’ any longer. With that 
exception, the society has gone on steadily increasing. In 
order to assimilate the Irish and English systems completely, 
the deputy grand secretary was sent to Dublin, in 1832, to 
communicate with the Grand Lodge.. In order to augment 
the number of his subjects, and to make known to them his 
commands, the sovereign of the Orange institution issued the 





tholics.] It would be extremely painful, and surely unnecessary, to detail the 
horrors that attend the execution of so wide and tremendous a proscription; that 
certainly exceeds, in the comparative number of those it consigns to ruin and misery, 
every example that ancient or modern history can afford. For where have we heard, 
or in what history of human cruelties have we read, of more than half the inhabit- 
ants of a populous country deprived, at one blow, of the means as well as of the 
fruits of their industry, and driven, in the midst of an inclement winter, to seek a 
shelter for themselves and their helpless families where chance may guide them. 
This is_no exaggerated picture of the horrid scenes now acting in this country; yet 
surely it is sufficient to awaken sentiments of indignation and compassion in the 
coldest heart. Those horrors are now acting, and acting with impunity. The 
spirit of impartial justice (without which law is nothing better than tyranny) has for 
a time disappeared in this county, and the supineness of the magistracy. of this 
county is a topic of conversation in every corner of this kingdom.” ’ 
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following plenary commission, in virtue of his illimitable and 
absolute powers. 

After the preamble, wherein various reasons for such a com- 
mission are stated, the document runs thus :-— 


‘ BE 17 kNown, therefore, that from a knowledge of his experience, 
and a confidence in his integrity, our trusty, well-beloved and right 
worshipful brother, Lieutenant-Colonel Fairman, master of the metro- 
politan warrant, member of the grand committee, deputy grand master 
of London, acting deputy grand treasurer, and deputy grand secretary 
of the institution, is hereby nominated, constituted, delegated and 
appointed to undertake the said visitation or tour of inspection, in order 
to examine the accounts and ascertain the actual state and condition of 
the respective warrants, to conciliate and arrange all controversies and 
misunderstandings, and to perform, settle and terminate every matter 
of business in anywise connected with the society or its affairs, or 
tending to promote its prosperity and welfare, and, in short, to do, 
execute and transact all such things appertaining thereto, as in the 
exercise of a prudent and sound discretion he shall deem to be judicious, 
expedient and fitting: For these objects and general purposes, by virtue 
of the authority vested in me as grand master of the empire, by the 
code of laws and ordinances of the 30th day of March, 1826, I have 
hereby granted this my special commission, with a dispensation to 
empower and enable the dignitary and officer hereinbefore named to 
admit and initiate members into the institution, to communicate to the 
brotherhood the signs and pass-words of the new system, to teach the 
lectures in both orders, to open new lodges, and to set them in full 
operation on the payment of such dues and fees to the grand lodges, 
through the medium of the said dignitary and officer, as have been 
already agreed on by the grand committee ; and finally, to suspend or 
expel contumacious and refractory members, subject to a ratification of 
his proceedings and adjudications by the Grand Lodge, at its next 
meeting, in the event of any appeals being made thereunto, but whose 
orders and decisions are in the meanwhile to be obeyed and held 
conclusive. Given under my seal, at St. James’s, this 13th day of 
August, 1832. 

‘Ernest, G.M.’ 


* Lieutenant-Colonel Fairman, under the above authority, made two 
visitations, or tours of inspection of the kingdom, at the expense of the 
Grand Lodge, assembling and visiting the lodges at Birmingham, Wol- 
verhampton, Manchester, Sheffield, Bolton, Wigan, Chowbent, Burnley, 
Bolton-le-Moors, Preston, Blackburn, Bury, Middleton, and other places. 
He visited the established Orange lodges at those places, and in their 
neighbourhood ; and exerted himself also to form new lodges wherever 
there was a prospect of success. At Edinburgh, and in other places in 
the west of Scotland, as stated elsewhere, he visited the old, and esta- 
blished some new lodges, thereby giving life and activity to Orangeism 
in that country. Lieutenant-Colonel Fairman had the power and 
authority of initiating any person, when travelling in the country, or 
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under certain circumstances, by virtue of the special commission ; he 
has often initiated persons at his own house; he granted to Private 
Wilson, of the 6th Dragoons, at Sheffield, a military warrant m the 
Spring of 1834, which, he said, was the only warrant he ever had 
granted to a regiment.*” 


There are several letters in the Appendix, from Colonel 
Fairman to Lord Kenyon, wherein he informs his Lordship of 
his exertions and success, and from which we shall make some 
extracts. With regard to the use which he had made of the 
name of the Duke of Cumberland, he writes— 


‘Lord Wynford, the soundness of whose judgment few persons 
would be so hardy as to call in question, was kind enough to write me 
word he had read with much pleasure the report of my proceedings at 
Birmingham. I believe I mentioned that I had consulted his d- 
ship on the propriety of my continuing to introduce the Duke’s name in 
the prominent shape I had previously done, and with the policy of 
which he seemed to agree. There is one strong point which induces 
me to cherish a hope that I have worked a change in the sentiments of 
the press, which is, that the foulest part of it, I fancy, has not attacked 
me, nor attempted to gainsay my comments in refutation of the calum- 
nies so lavishly put forth against our illustrious grand master. If he 
would but make a tour into these parts, for which I have prepared the 
way, he would be idolized. 

‘I am, with sincere respect, my dear Lord, ever most devotedly your 
Lordship’s, 

© Doncaster, Feb. 12, 1833.2. ‘ W. BLENNERHASSETT FAIRMAN.’ 


The following amusing epistle, ridiculous from its mock senti- 
arp and pretended fine von gives an account of the 


olonel F.’s success in Yorkshire :— 


pseudo 


: ‘Reindeer, Doncaster, Tuesday. 
‘My pear Lorp,—As I once mentioned to Lord Wynford, I really 
write such a number of letters, that I scarcely know to whom or where. 
I think, however, that I not only addressed one or two to your Lordship 
from Leeds, as well as from this place (before I received yours 
yesterday), but thatI also sent you some documents in a parcel to 
Gredington, which I hope have been forwarded to you in, London, as 
it might be very desirable to lay them before the Grand Lodge. The 
keeping a memorandum is wholly out of the question, from the constant 
state of turmoil and interruption I have endured, though I am frequently 
not in bed till two in the morning, labouring to get my business under, 
which in spite of all my industry still gains upon me. In the midst of 
my bustle yesterday, in consequence of my recall, and which by the 





* Amongst the letters delivered in by Colonel Fairman, we find one from James 
Graham, private soldier, No. 1 company, 53rd Regiment, Gibraltar, applying for a 
warrant, with the following indorsement :—“ Graham, John, 53rd ; send this warrant 
with circulars, &c. Apply at the agents for the amount. Applied; amount received 
by D.G.S.” App. page 215, No. 22. 
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way I consider to be highly complimental, a party of gentlemen came 
over to me from Barnsley, to aid my endeavours for the establishment 
of anew lodge in this town, of the first respectability, for which I hope 
the way is paved. It was impossible that I could do otherwise than invite 
my new brothers, by whom I had been treated most princely, to take 
their dinner with me. About a week ago I opened for them their 
warrant, and by way of a beginning I initiated 10 members, and, 
could I have stayed another day, might as many more, who have since 
joined it; but the subsequent fees cannot be claimed by the Grand 
Lodge. These brethren are all men of fortune, of high spirit, to whom 
money is noobject. In proof of this Mr. Jadison, the master, who dined 
with me yesterday, said, that a subscription of 50/. each had already 
been talked of, to get up an entertainment for our Illustrious Grand 
Master, if they might be permitted to look forward to so distinguished an 
honour as a visit from him, in the autumn of the year. All the ladies are 
with us, and “the Blue belles of Yorkshire’’ are noble dames. So sen- 
sible were they of the injuries that have-been heaped on our much-in- 
jured Prince, that at a dinner party at Mr. Jadison’s, when His Royal 
Highness’s health was proposed (and in every party which I have 
attended it has been drank with enthusiasm), they aciually shed tears. 
By excess of toil my own nerves are so unstrung too, that in making to 
your Lordship this report, J am playing the woman; though I am 
proof against persecution, I am not against kindness. While the one 
kindles my indignation, the other at once subdues me. I find, however, 
I must not pursue such a subject at this moment. The enclosure goes 
to the corroboration of what might probably have been effected could I 
have stayed longer in a place since the elections. I have many more 
Jetters of a similar kind, upon which I cannot lay my finger at present, 
but doubtless shall speedily be able to doso. I have notified to most, 
if not the whole of the districts in this county, in Lancaster, and in 
Cheshire, as well as in Derbyshire. the assembling of the Grand Lodge 
on Friday next. [ have written to the Duke of Gordon, to Glasgow, and 
elsewhere, to intimate that in all probability I should be directed to renew 
my circuit of the country so soon as the circular should be published. My 
inefficiency at the ensuing meeting will be excused, I hope, as I really 
stand in need of rest, and cannot promise to be more than a mere 
cipher. Towards its termination I will rally all my spirits, to give 
some account of my mission, but the very thought now unmans me. 

The new lodge at Barnsley is named “The Royal Cumberland 
Lodge.” In great haste, 

‘ My dear Lord, ever most devotedly your Lordship’s, 
_ © W. Biennerawassett Farman.’ 

Indorsement :—This letter is important, and should be printed, from 

Col. Fairman to Lord Kenyon. 


Fancy the ‘blue belles of Yorkshire’ blubbering over the 

hoary Duke ! excited to enthusiasm by a description of his 

innumerable and heretofore concealed perfections! In the Ap- 

pendix there are letters to the Duke of —— oo. Lord 
2K 
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Londonderry. What the sentiments of those peers are we 
cannot pretend to say, as Secretary Fairman refused to pro- 
duce his letter-book, wherein the answers would probably be 
found ; but it may safely be inferred that they do not differ 
much from those expressed by the grand master’s trusty and 
well-beloved Fairman. 


*Cannon-row, Westminster, 29th July, 1832. 

‘My Lorp Margquis,—As a stranger to your Lordship I am to apo- 
logise for this freedom, which I am emboldened to take, from being the 
organ of an institution, the last report of whose proceedings I have the 
pleasure now to enclose for you. In a conference I lately had the honour 
of holding with the Duke of Cumberland, his Royal Highness was 
graciously pleased to inform me he had written to your Lordship a few 
days ago on the subject. As this probably might arise from a suggestion 
of mine to Lord Kenyon, who now happens to be at Durham, I am 
induced to be more explicit than perhaps I should otherwise have been. 
With Mr. Wright of Sunderland who was recently in London, 1 had 
some conversation on the great advantages that might result from an 
extension of such a society at this conjuncture. Conceiving its prin- 
ciples to be strictly in unison with those entertained by your Lordship, 
in the course of our communications your name was introduced, when 
that gentleman said, if the matter were taken up with spirit by you, the 
whole district would follow the example, and cheerfully join such an 
association. To urge it might be political for your Lordship to do so, in 
a personal sense, would be to offer you a very ill compliment; but to 
contemplate it, as shall presently be made to appear, in a patriotic 
view, the security of that part of the kingdom might be consolidated 
by such means. The pitmen would perhaps feel inclined to establish 
lodges among themselves, which might operate as an additional stimulus 
to their loyalty, and would likewise prove a partial check against their 
entering into cabals hereafter, no less to the preservation of private 
property than to that of the public peace. Knowing that your Lordship 
has firmness to espouse the cause you approve, on this occasion I 
address you with the less reserve. When the altar and the throne are 
alike assailed,— when infidelity and treason are boldly avowed,—when 
a republic anda lord protector are confidently spoken of,—when indeed 
we have a popish cabinet and a democratical ministry, who, having 
given birth to a monster they can no longer control, are now alarmed at 
their own popularity, and are the abject slaves of a ferocious, sanguinary 
and subversive press, little short of a miracle can work the salvation of 
our once happy country! It behoves us, nevertheless, to exercise our 
energies, and by measures at once prompt and vigorous, to stem the 
torrent that threatens to overwhelm us. By a rapid augmentation of 
our physical force, we might be able to assume a boldness of attitude, 
which should command the respect of our Jacobinical rulers, What 
the Catholics and the Unionists have achieved by agitation and clamour 
in a factious cause, we might then be enabled to effect in a righteous 
one. If we prove not too strong for such a Government as the present 
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is, such a Government will soon prove too strong for us ; some arbitrary 
step would be taken in this case for the suspension of our meetings. 
Hence the necessity of our laying aside that non-resistance, that passive 
obedience which has hitherto been religiously enforced, to our own dis- 
comfiture. The brave Orangemen of Ireland rescued their country 
from rebellion, and their gallant brethren in England would as heroically 
redeem their own from such perils. On the one hand we have had 
minor difficulties to contend with, and less danger to surmount, though 
on the other hand we have not had the same encouragement, and an 
equal share of support from the higher orders. We have lodges at 
Newcastle, Shields, Darlington and round about, but they are merely 
trunks without heads. Unless men of staunch influence and con- 
sideration would immediately step forward as county grand masters, 
(I speak advisedly) it is of no manner of use for the classes in humble 
life to assemble for such purposes. The field is now open to your 
Lordship,—the post of honour is exclusively your own. If then your 
Lordship would but profit of it, you would deserve well of this country, 
while at such acrisis you would confer fresh confidence on your own. 
In a long conversation I had yesterday with Lord Longford, he in- 
timated that the brethren of Ireland were determined to resist all 
attempts the liberals might make to put them down, at the same time 
reproaching us for our tameness in not affording an aid commensurate 
with the evils by which we were menaced. In proportion to an increase 
in the numbers of our institution, the defeat of the seditious Whigs will 
be rendered more certain. Should your Lordship feel disposed to enter- 
tain views similar to my own, the deputy grand master of England is 
now in your neighbourhood to give them efficiency. Let me reiterate 
my apologies for the liberty thus taken, which I trust the importance of 
the occasion will warrant my having done. With sentiments of respect, 
‘I have the honour to be, my Lord Marquis, 
‘Your Lordship’s very obedient Servant, ‘W. B. Farrman.’ 
* To the Marquis or LonponvERRY.’ 
‘Cannon-row, Westminster, 30 July, 1832. 

‘My Lorp Marauts,—In my letter of Saturday, I omitted to mention 
that we have the military with us as far as they are at liberty to avow 
their principles and sentiments ; but since the lamented death of the 
Duke of York, every impediment has been thrown in the way of their 
holding a lodge. The same observation that was applied to the colliers 
might be attached to the soldiery. As Orangemen, there would be an 
additional security for their allegiance and unalterable fidelity in times 
like the present, when revolutionary writers are striving to stir them up 
to open sedition and mutiny. In trespassing thus upon the attention of 
your Lordship, I am not so presumptuous as to suppose that any thing 
urged by me could influence your conduct; but understanding the 
Duke of Cumberland has communicated with your Lordship on this 
subject, I felt it my duty to put you in possession of ccrtain facts with 
which you might not be acquainted. 

‘I have the honour to be, my Lord Marquis, 
‘Your Lordship’s very respectful and obedient servant, 


, 
*To the Marquis or LonnonvERRY.’ “W. B. Farrman. 
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‘Cannon Row, Westminster, Aug. 11, 1832. 

‘My Lorp Duxe,—I am much flattered by your Grace’s kind in- 
vitation. As I must necessarily be in Northumberland, and as my 
presence in Scotland may prove beneficial to our righteous cause, it is 
not improbable that I shall have an opportunity of offering to your 
Grace my respects in person, which it will be no less my pride than my 
duty to do, should I be able to enter North Britain. Our institution is 
going on prosperously ; and my accounts from all quarters are of the 
most satisfactory kind. By our next general meeting we shall be 
assuming, I think, such an attitude of boldness as will strike the foe 
with awe; but we inculcate the doctrine of passive obedience and of 
non-resistance too religiously by far. A Catholic cabinet, with a 
Popish premier, should be ostensibly opposed by a Protestant people. 
With a government that yields to clamour what it would deny to justice, 
we ought to be vociferous in proportion. Had we been only a tithe as 
strenuous in a righteous cause as the adversary has been turbulent in 
an unholy one, we might have occupied the vantage-ground long ago. 
Our illustrious grand master was pleased to honour me with a con- 
ference a few days since, and appeared to be in excellent health. Lord 
Kenyon and the Marquis of Londonderry wrote me from Durham 
recently, as did Lord | ae and the Viscount Cole from Ireland, 
in the highest spirits. Our brethren iv that country are determined to 
resist all attempts that shall be made by a Whig ministry to interrupt 
their meetings or to suspend their processions; but they complain of 
our not affording them that support which would give vigour to their 
proceedings, and which would be an eternal source of terror to the 
enemy. Their charges are, I must admit, too well founded. However, 
the time is fast approaching when matters will be brought to an issue, 
as a conciliatory course will be laid aside, and an opposite one will be 
resorted to. But to return to our own society. What we stand chiefly 
in need of is men of influence to take the lead in the country, where, 
as we now have of districts, we should have deputy grand masters of 
shires. To effect this object my best efforts will be directed, but I am 
afraid I shall find it a work of difficulty. I am about to organize a 
plan to render us more attractive: until this be done, and we are put 
upon a new footing, to expect the least practical good is out of the 
question. If we are to be considered as the auxiliary force of a consti- 
tutional government, we ought to be in a state of efficiency for such a 
purpose ; if we are to be arrayed in hostility to a republican ministry, 
we ought to be in a condition to check their subversive courses. The 
most that can be said of us at present is, that we are something on 
paper, but worse than nothing at all in the field, though in some in- 
stances we have inspirited the wavering and neutralized the bad. But 
these are negative points at best, and do but little good to the cause. 
As I shall be invested with powers the most extensive on my ap- 
proaching tour, should your Grace have any friends who might feel dis- 
posed to join our fellowship, they could be initiated at once, without the 
tourble of attending the grand lodge, or even of stirring a step for that 
purpose. In this case, as [ shall be provided with all the materials, I 
could open their lodges and set their warrants in full operation while 
on the spot. 
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* I have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, your Grace’s most devoted 
and respectful servant, ‘W. B. Farrman. 
*To his Grace the Duke of Gordon, Gordon Castle, Scotland.’ 


With regard to the influence of men high in rank in pro- 
moting this society, the Committee observes :— 


‘ It is notorious that the Orange lodges exist, under the patronage of 
men high in rank, in England, Ireland, and in Scotland; and the 
countenance given, in consequence of all the orders of the Orarge 
Institution being issued by and under the authority of such men as 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, as imperial grand master, 
and of his Grace the Duke of Gordon, as deputy grand master for 
Scotland, will be found to have a greater effect on the poor and the 
ignorant—of which the Orangemen there chiefly consist—than might 
be expected. When we see an emissary despatched for two successive 
years to extend Orangeism in that country, under the special and extra- 
ordinary commission of the Duke of Cumberland, bearing his sign and 
seal, with powers to propagate Orangeism, to form lodges, to dismiss 
members, or to pardon offences of Orangemen, how and when he pleases, 
it appears time for Government to interfere. When that emissary is 
entertained and countenanced for weeks as an inmate of Gordon Castle, 
the influence of the peer may be by the ignorant transferred to the 
emissary in everything respecting Orange lodges in that country. 
There are various ways of enlisting men in a cause; and when it is 
seen hy the reports of the proceedings of grand lodges that such men as 
the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Gordon, Lord Kenyon, Lord 
Wynford, peers and members of parliament, are united by the same 
secret signs and pass-words, and seated in the same room with a poor 
pensioner of one shilling a-day, or any Orangeman, whatever his state 
in society may be, allowance must be made for the sacrifices that may 
be made by such persons, to be able to call the Duke, or any other 
Orangeman, his brother—with permission to apply, whenever in diffi- 
culty or distress, for the assistance of such wealthy and influential men. 
As a proof of the baneful effects of the existence of Orangeism in Scot- 
land, Mr. Innes states one example where a lodge of pitmen lately 
expelled from their body all the Catholics, who had previously lived and 
worked together with them in peace and harmony. 

* Your committee will only add, that the mischievous effects of 
Orange lodges, shown, though on a small scale, in Scotland, may be 
expected wherever such a system is upheld and promoted by men of 
high rank and by influential members of society ; a reference to the 
evidence before the House of the working of Orangeism in Ireland, 
on the broadest scale, and after many years’ continuance, will completely 
bear out that opinion.’ 

We have already referred to the existence of Orange lodges 
in the army, which are prohibited by an order of the Duke of 
York. The Duke of Cumberland and Lord Kenyon both 
positively assert that they were ignorant of their existence, and 
that they never sanctioned such a proceeding. ‘The value of 
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these assertions may be judged of by the following facts, col- 
lected by the Committee :— 


‘ And at the first meeting of the Orange Institution of Great Britain 
after the Duke of Cumberland became grand master, held at the house 
of Lord Kenyon, on the 17th of March, 1829, the Duke of Cumberland 
in the chair, the report of the grand committee was read, received, and 
confirmed, and the following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

‘ “That new warrants be granted :— 


No. 66, to Samuel Morris, musician, 43d Foot, Gibraltar. 
94, to Hospital-Serj. Chas. O. Haines, 2nd Batt. Rifle Brig. Malta. 
104, to Private James Bain, 42nd Foot, Gibraltar. 
114, to Corporal John Parkinson, 2nd Batt. Rifle Brig., Devonport. 
248, to R. Lawrence, 5th Batt. Royal Artillery, Gibraltar,” 


‘ At a subsequent meeting in the same place, on the 4th of June, 1832, 
where the Duke of Cumberland also presided, the report of the grand 
committee and their resolutions were read before the grand lodge. The 
tenth resolution is to the effect that “ several additional letters were laid 
before the grand committee, containing complaints against Mr. Chet- 
woode.”” Among these were letters from the following non-commissioned 
officers and privates :-— 


Bermuda . Serjeant Chainey, Nov. 2, 1831. 
Corfu . . Hospital-Searj. Haines, 2nd Batt. Rifles, April 15, 1832. 


Dublin . : Brother Nichols, 50th Regiment, May 12, 1832. 


Malta Brother M‘Innes, 42nd Regt. Highlanders, May 1, 1832. 
Quebec . . Brother Inglis, 24th Regiment. 


* By the report of the proceedings of the grand lodge, held on the 
16th of April, 1833, the Duke of Cumberland being in the chair, it 
appears that the proceedings of warrant 233, Woolwich (being a mi/i- 
iary warrant, Royal Artillery, 9th Battalion), were read, and Brother 
John Gibson (military) of the said warrant was examined ; and it 
was resolved that Charles Nimens (a private in that battalion) should 
be suspended from membership, with right of appeal through the grand 
committee to the next grand lodge. 

‘There are regular entries of the names of the regiments, and the 
corps of artillery, and to others, in the ledgers, from 1820 to 1824, 
the number of the warrants granted to each of them, the amount of 
dues owing by them to the grand lodge, and the amounts received from 
time to time from them. All these accounts are kept by the deputy 
grand treasurer ; and once a year, or oftener, the accounts of the insti- 
tution were balanced and laid before the grand lodge; and in these 
printed accounts entries from lodges in the army also appear. In the 
accounts published and circulated within the last three years to every 
member of the grand lodge, there are many entries also of the names of 
the privates and non-commissioned officers from whom money was 
received, viz. :— 


‘Dues received from the following military lodges, from the account 
submitted to the Grand Lodge, 4th of June, 1835: 
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Woolwich, 133: 13, Dues to March, 1833. é £ 
a 296: 1st Royal Dragoons r ‘ ‘ 


01 
2 
Gibraltar. . . 53rd Regiment—for new warrant . -11 
3 
1 


5 
8 
l 
0 


Nucella, for new warrant. . 0 

Dover . 114: Dues from June 1832, lst Rifle Brigade 0 0” 

‘There is a register in which some thousand names are alphabetically 
entered, with the number of the lodge they belong to; and of these 
some hundreds are entered as military, and opposite to them the number 
of the regiments they respectively belong to. 

‘There exists a register printed in 1826, and made up in manuscript 
by Mr. Chetwoode to 1830, of all the lodges under the institution, 
having the names of thirty regiments or corps opposite the numbers of 
the warrants they held ; and many of the printed circulars announced 
that those printed registers of the lodges were on sale at 2s. each. An 
extract of the registers of military lodges is given in another part of the 
report. 

In the printed circular reports of the proceedings of the grand lodge, 
at which his Royal Highness presided, there are entries of the warrants 
granted to regiments by that grand lodge: for instance, it appears from 
the minutes of proceedings of the meeting of the grand lodge at No. 9, 
Portman-square, on the 17th of February, 1831, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, grand master of the empire in the chair, that the issuing of twenty- 
four warrants to hold new lodges was approved, and three of them are 
thus inserted : viz.— 

No. 254, to Samuel Heasty, 6th Battalion Artillery. 
258, to James Smith, 94th Foot. 
260, to Private Wilson, 17th Foot. 

‘There are also entries (1947) of Serjeant William Keith having 
attended two meetings as proxy for the Ist Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards, warrant 269; and by a resolution at a meeting of the grand 
lodge on the 15th of February, 1827, “No person can be received as 
proxy in the grand lodge, who is not of himself qualified to sit and vote 
therein.” 

‘In the laws and ordinances of 1821, 1826, and 1834, there is an 
apparent encouragement held out for the initiation of soldiers and 
sailors to be Orangemen, by the remission of the fees of admission. 

‘On the 4th of June, 1834, there is the following entry in the 
printed report of proceedings :—“ The laws and ordinances of the insti- 
tution, as revised by the grand committee, and submitted to the inspec- 
tion of his Royal Highness the Grand Master, and his Lordship the 
Deputy Grand Master of England and Wales, were approved and con- 
fided by his Royal Highness to the final supervision of Lord Kenyon.” 

* And it is difficult to understand how either of them could be igno- 
rant of the following law: viz.— 

‘ « Rule 41st.—No person can be admitted into this institution for a 
less fee than 15s., nor advanced into the purple order, after a reasonable 
probation, for less than an extra fee of 5s., except soldiers and sailors, 
when the fee of admission shall be at the discretion of the meeting.” 


From Malta. . Fusileers, granted by Commissioner \ 
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‘This rule was entered in the manuscript laws submitted to Mr. 
Serjeant Lens in 1821; also in the copy of 1826; and is to be found 
in the last copy revised in 1834.’ , 

This is only a small portion of the evidence produced on this 
subject, upon which the Committee make the following ob- 
servations :— 

‘Your Committee, therefore, submit to the House these details, as 
some of the many proofs which have been brought before them, of the 
manner in which the Orange lodges in the army have, from time to 
time, come under the notice of the grand committee and of the grand 
lodge; and when it is also known that, at almost every meeting of the 
grand lodge since his appointment, the imperial grand master and the 
deputy grand master for Great Britain have been present, your com- 
mittee must repeat that they find it most difficult to reconcile statements 
tn evidence before them, with ignorance of these proceedings on the 
part of Lord Kenyon, and by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland’ 

The Duke of Cumberland now asserts— 


‘That he had been informed that the practice was not one in opposi- 
tion to any published order from the Horse Guards—but merely in 
violation of a confidential communication issued in 1822, during the 
time his brother the Duke of York was commander-in-chief, and of 
which he knew nothing. Nay, so confidential was it, that the very 
generals, being colonels of regiments, kuew nothing of it, the recom- 
mendation being wholly confined to the officers in command of regi- 
ments or battalions, and not inserted in the orderly books.’* 

Now, on this subject the Committee observe— 


‘It has been alleged by some officers of the Orange Institution that 
the orders of the commander of the forces, of 1822 and 1829, were 
merely confidential recommendations, and not general orders published 
from the Horse Guards. Your committee are desirous of removing that 
error, by referring to the evidence of Major-General Sir J. Macdonald, 
the adjutant-general of the army, who, on the 6th of August, stated to 
the committee on Orange lodges in Ireland, that the confidential cir- 
cular letter of July, 1822, was embodied in the edition printed in that 
year of the general regulations and orders of the army: that it is the 
duty (27) of the colonel or commander of every regiment to have one of 
those books ; that every regimental officer (31) is directed to supply 
himself with a copy of it; and that every regimental orderly room ought 
to haye a copy (31). Of the orders of the Duke of York, Sir J. Mac- 


donald adds, no officer ought to be ignorant.’ 

We have now examined the objects proposed to be obtained 
by the Orange Institution in England. The next subject we 
intend to treat of is the constitution of the society, which, ‘as 
we shall show, is decidedly an illegal one, under the same set of 
statutes under which the Dorchester labourers were convicted. 





* Speech of Duke of Cumberland—Morning Chronicle, Sept. 
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In the beginning of the year 1834, our readers must well re- 
member, some unfortunate labourers combined for the purpose 
of raising their wages, which is not an illegal act—they formed 
a secret association, which is not necessarily illegal*. ‘They were 
initiated with ceremonies not more profane than those of the 
Orangemen; but unfortunately, in ignorance, they made certain 
engagements, and those engagements they confirmed by an 
oath: for their ignorance they were transported. ‘The Orange- 
men have combined to preserve abuses and prevent reform ;— 
they have united themselves together by religious ceremonies as 
solemn as any oath ;—they are commanded to obey their rules 
and keep secret their signs ;—they do not promise that they 
will do so, they are merely bound in honour (which, accordin 
to them, is no obligation at all). They have carefully studied 
the law, in order to evade it: they have succeeded as far as the 
oath goes; but the constitution of the society still renders it 
an illegal one. Prince Ernest Augustus Duke of Cumberland, 
the Right Rev. Thomas Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and the 
rest, are, therefore, like the Dorchester labourers, liable to be 
transported. Those enactments, the creations of the sworn 
enemies of the people, may now, by a retribution (as it were) 
of Divine Providence, become the means of crushing their 
noxious association. The snare they laid for the ignorant and 
oppressed, has entrapped them. Those who suffered by their 
tyranny ought loudly to demand that equal justice should be 
administered to the high and to the low. 

Why are not the laws put in force against the members of 
this society? Because, through a defect in our institutions, 
though any individual has the right to prosecute in the name 
of the Crown, no one is legally bound so to do. It was sup- 
posed that some persons would generally be found sufficiently 
injured by an offence, willingly to come forward and strike down 
the offender. ‘To the feelings of revenge and animosity, it was 
believed, the task of executing the laws might safely be in- 
trusted. This is true in certain cases. Crimes, which cause 
evil to specific individuals, are frequently prosecuted ; for the 
sufferers, or those connected with them, are considered to be 
morally bound to avenge their wrongs, and public opinion often 
calls upon them so to act—in certain cases it sanctifies ven- 
geance, and stigmatises forgiveness. When, however, the 
offence is of sucha nature as not immediately to affect any spe- 
cific individual, then it is not the moral duty of one member of 
the community more than another to become the prosecutor, 
and a foolish prejudice has attached a stigma to the name of 





* The names of the members must not be kept secret from each other. 


; 
i 
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an informer. What are the consequences? When the poor 
commit crimes, and the rich and powerful are alarmed, indi- 
viduals enough are to be found, ready and willing to prosecute ; 
but when the rich and powerful are the criminals, prosecutors 
are unwilling to come forward, or unable to defray the expenses 
of the law. Thus the poor are punished for their illegal societies, 
the rich may with impunity unlawfully combine for evil, and 
traitorously organize oppression. 

In order to understand the constitution of the society, we 
must commence with it in 1822, previous to which period it was 
acknowledged by its members to be illegal, on account of their 
taking oaths. The Duke of York resigned the office of grand 
master in 1821, in consequence of finding that such was the 
opinion of the law officers of the crown*. Lord henyon, there- 
fore, caused the opinions of Serjeant Lens, Sir Wm. Horne, 
Mr. Baron Gurney, and Mr. Adolphus to be taken ; and certain 
alterations were made in the rules of the society. Many of 
their rules were given up, in order to evade certain enactments : 
these enactments were 37 Geo. III., c. 123; 39 Geo. IIL., 
ce. 79; 57 Geo. IIL., ce. 19. 

We shall attempt briefly to explain the constitution of the 
Orange Society according to the rules framed in 1822, in 
accordance with which vie Serj. Lens and Sir Wm. Horne 
pronounced the society not to be illegal. It is evident, however, 
that though, according to the printed rules of a society, the 
society may be perfectly legal; yet in practice the rules may not 
be adhered to, and the society be illegal. 

‘ The Orange Institution consists of an unlimited number of 
brethren, whose admission is not regulated by any other tests 
than their religious character and principles.'-—<App. 107. 

Its affairs aredirected by the grand re which assembles only 
for such direction, and is composed of the following dignitaries : 
—The grand master of Great Britain; the grand chaplain; the 
deputy grand master; the deputy grand chaplain ; the grand 
treasurer, and the grand secretary : these are appointed by the 
grand lodge. The grand committee, appointed out of the 
body at large by the grand lodge, on the 15th of June in each 
year ; a certain number retiring annually, but who are re-eligi- 
ble. ‘The deputy grand masters, appointed in like manner by 
the grand lodge, without restriction of number, on the recom- 
mendation of the brethren. The deputy grand chaplains, the 
deputy grand treasurer, the deputy grand secretary, appointed 
by the respective principals, and confirmed by the grand lodge. 

he masters appointed by the grand lodge, without restriction 

* P. 124, L. K. 2638. 
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of numbers, at the recommendation of the brethren. The 
chaplains appointed in likemanner. No Orangeman is eligible 
to any dignity or office in the institution, who is not a purple 
brother. The officers of the institution who are not dignitaries, 
are the deputy masters, the committee men, the treasurers and 
the secretaries.—Rule 18. 

The dignitaries of the institution alone have a right to be 
present at the meetings of the grand lodge. 

All other meetings of the institution are open of right to every 
Orangeman, who, on proving himself to be one, shall take his 
station in the meeting according to his rank in the brotherhood, 
and ‘ bear a part in all its proceedings. —Rules 42 and 44. 

Any number of brethren, not less than five, may meet and 
transact Orange business in any part of Great Britain, provided 
that a dignitary is among them, or a master, or deputy master, 
orcommittee-man. All proceedings of such meetings shall be 
certified to a deputy grand master by the secretary, or acting 
secretary, present thereat.— Rule 39. 

The deputy grand masters receive and communicate to the 
grand lodge such reports as are made to them by the masters, 
to whom they also communicate the ordinances of the grand 
lodge. The general inspection of the institution, and of all 
its brethren not belonging to the grand lodge, is confided to 
their superintendence. They also transmit to the grand lodge 
allthe monies which they receive on account of the institution. 

Each brother is obliged to contribute annually a sum not 
less than two shillings, in half-yearly payments, to be collected 
by the deputy masters, and to be transmitted by them to the 
grand lodge.—Rule 63. 

The election of members is by ballot. Each candidate must 
have a proposer and seconder, and the proposer must certify 
‘in writing, in the book of the secretary, that he is a Protestant 
of known Svalty, and above eighteen years of age, and has pro- 
duced to the meeting satisfactory proof of his having taken the 
oaths of allegiance, of abjuration, and supremacy.’ —Rule 30. 

Such was briefly the theoretical constitution of the society in 
1822. ‘The rules were framed expressly to avoid that part of 
the 39th Geo. III.; c. 79, which makes illegal ‘every society 
which shall be composed of different divisions or branches, or 
of different parts acting in any manner separate or distinct from 
each other, of which any part shall have any separate or distinct 
president, secretary, treasurer, delegate, or other officer elected 
or appointed by or for such part, or to act as an officer for such 
part.’ Thus, according to the rules, an Orange meeting was 
not a meeting of any particular part of the society, but a meet- 
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ing of the whole society, for every Orangeman had a right to be 
present, except at the meeting of the grand lodge. The 
transactions of such meetings were not the transactions of a 
separate and distinct part, but of the whole society, for every 
Orangeman present had a right to bear a part in all the pro- 
ceedings. The deputy grand masters were not deputy grand 
masters of particular divisions or districts; the masters were 
not masters of any district lodge, or presidents of any distinct 
or separate assemblage of brethren, &c.; the brethren were not 
members of any specific lodge, but were the deputy grand 
masters, masters, &c., and members of the Orange institution 
at large. A master’s warrant was not a warrant to assemble a 
specific lodge, or a specific number of individuals in a specific 
place, but to assemble all Orangemen, in any place where the 
master might be*. 

A society thus constituted was pronounced not to be an 
illegal one by Serj. Lens, who, in his first opinion, said— 

‘The grand lodge is, I presume, to be composed of all the members, and 
there is no separate division inaccessible to the general body; and in 
that, and other respects, it is clear of the particular objections made to 
such societies in sec. 2 of 39 Geo. III., c. 19.’—App. p. 103. 

As, however, the grand lodge was not composed of all the 
members, and was inaccessible to the general body, a second 
case was submitted to Serjeant Lens, and he was requested to 
advise whether the following amendment should be inserted 
into the rules :— 

‘ That all meetings of the institution are of right open to every 
Orangeman, upon producing his certificate, without which none shall be 
admitted, unless satisfactorily known by the president of the meeting to 
be an Orangeman ; but the right of voting m the grand lodge shall be 
confined to the dignitaries of the society at large.’—App. p. 104. 

The reply of Mr. Serjeant Lens was— 

‘ I am of opinion, after referring more particularly to the formation of 
the grand lodge, the component parts of which are distinctly set forth 
and enumerated in the general rules No. 3, and comparing that part of 
the institution with the several descriptions of matters meant to be pro- 
hibited by the enactments of sec. 2 of 39 Geo. III., c. 79, that this part 





* *Warranr or Granpv Lopar. 
‘ No. Ninety-four.—Granted this 17th day of March, 1829. 
* By Virtue or THis Auruoriry. 

‘ Our well beloved Brother Orancrman, Charles Owen Haines, of the 2d battalion 
of his Majesty’s Rifle Brigade, and his successors, are nominated and warranted to, 
the office of a Master in the Orange Institution, and appointed to perform the re- 
quisites thereof, within the realm of Great Britain. 

* Given under our seal at London. 
‘Earnest, Grand Master. [Seal.] 

*Chetwode Eustace, Dep. Grand Secretary. 

‘Kanyon, Dep. Grand Master of England? FSeal.] 
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of the society is not liable to the objection of being deemed such a 
division, branch or part as is thereby meant to be prohibited. I think 
the amendment proposed is unnecessary, and would not cure the objec- 
tion, if any such existed, as the right of voting in the grand lodge, which 
is the material part of acting “‘ separately or distinct,’ &c., is still 
retained to those members, exclusively. 

‘It is for the “ directiou ” of the affairs of the society at large that the 
grand lodge is declared to be assembled, and for such “ direction,”’ only, 
and not for any aflairs of its own as a distinct branch, division or part. 
I still continue to think that, notwithstanding the large and comprehen- 
sive terms of the clause, this part of the institution will not be deemed 
to fall within the scope of it.,-— App. p. 104. 

If the rules of the society were strictly adhered to, it is 
evident that there could be no organization of any sort or 
description. Each member of the society was to pay a certain 
sum annually. To whom was it to be paid? Not to a specific 
deputy master, nor to the deputy master of his lodge, for there 
was no such person—but to any deputy master. ‘The deputy 
masters were to collect the contributions: from whom? Not 
from the members of any lodge, part, &c., for there was no such 
division—but from the society at large. ‘The secretaries of any 
meeting were to communicate to any deputy grand master ; 
the masters were to do the same; and the deputy grand 
masters were to communicate such reports to the grand lodge; 
and also to communicate the ordinances of the society, not to 
the masters in their districts, for there was no such division— 
but to any masters. Thus there would have been no division of 
labour, and all would have been confusion. 

The practical organization of the society is far different, 
and that organization is now to be found detailed in the rules 
of the institution of 1834*. According to those regulations, 
every member of the institution 
* must belong to some specified lodget (or warrant), and no person is of 





* The rules of 1835 are the same as those of 1834. They were approved of at a 
meeting of the grand lodge, 4th June, 1833; where it was ordered—“ That the 
rules and ordinances of the institution, including the improvements suggested by 
his Lordship the deputy grand master, and other alterations to be approved by his 
Lordship be printed forthwith, and circulated in the usual manner, and that the 
same be strictly enforced, in every district, and under every warrant throughout Great 
Bzitain.—App. p. 216. 

+ Inthe rules, the term lodge or warrant is used indifferently. Originally the 
term warrant only was used—the use of the word lodge being considered to render 
the society illegal, by proving the existence of local assemblages. That they are in 
reality /ocal divisions of the society is proved by the fact that there is a‘ Gurdon 
Lodge,’ &c., acknowledged to assemble in Glasgow. It is, however, a mistake to 
suppose that it is the /oca/ division of a society which alone renders it illegal. The 
words of the Act are—“ Every society which shall be composed of different divisions 
or branches, or of different parts, acting in any manner separately or distinct from 
each other.’ If there are members of a warrant, and they act in any manner separate 
or distinct from the members of any other warrant, the society is illegal. : 
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right entitled to a seat in the grand lodge, nor shall be proposed for 
office, unless the lodge to which he belongs is mentioned in his certifi- 
cate.’—App. p. 129, Rule ‘1. 

‘ Every member of a warrant (or lodge) who shall neglect for twelve 
months to attend the meetings of the warrant to which he belongs 
shall cease to be a member; but he may be re-elected under the same 
warrant, upon payment of the arrears, if the brethren of the warrant 
shall think proper. Members refusing to pay for their certificates, or 
fees, or dues, to be disqualified, subject to the same conditions of re- 
admission.’—Rule 21. 

‘No person can be admitted into this institution for a less fee than 
fifteen shillings, or advanced into the purple order, after a reasonable 
probation, for less than an extra fee of five shillings, except in case of 
non-commissioned oflicers, soldiers, and sailors, when the fee of admis- 
sion shall be at the discretion of the meeting. These fees are applicable 
to the expenses of, and constitute a fund for, the warrant into which 
the candidate is admitted; and though not retained by the grand 
lodge, ought to be partially husbanded for, and appropriated to the 
liquidation of, its prospective dues.’—Rule 41. 

* Annual contributions from each member, (to be collected monthly,) 
for which the master is responsible, not less than two shillings.’— 
Rule 41. 

‘ Every member of the institution shall undergo a new election at any 
future period, whenever the imperial grand lodge may think it expedient.’ 
—Rule 26. 

* Each lodge then existing ‘shall on such occasion elect five of its 
members ; those five shall then proceed to re-admit or reject the remain- 
ing members of such lodge; and each member, when so re-admitted, 
shall become qualified to proceed with the said original members to the 
further re-election of others.— Rule 277. 

‘ All members of the imperial grand lodge are members of every 
other lodge in Great Britain, and are entitled to their comparative rank 
therein, and to vote on all subjects, except the distribution of their 
funds, the elections of officers, and the bye-laws of the lodge, which 
must not vary from the fundamental laws of the institution.’—Rule 17. 

From this it may be inferred that members of other lodges 
have no right to vote—indeed, they are merely admitted as 
visitors. Yet ‘ all meetings of warrants (lodges) are open to 
every Orangeman, on producing his certificate, without which 
none shall be admitted, unless satisfactorily made known to the 
president to be an Orangeman.’—Rule 31. 

(It is worthy of remark, that in the original rules of 1822, 
those submitted to Serjeant Lens, every person present at an 
Orange meeting had a right to ‘ bear a part in all its proceed- 
ings..—App. p. 110, Rule 44. This is omitted in the present 
rules.) 

After an Orangeman has taken out his certificate, he is no 
longer condidened a member of the lodge, or of any lodge,—his 
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name is struck off the list; he may go visiting in a lodge.— 
Evidence of Sergeant W. Keith, No. 2139, 2147-8. 

He may join another warrant.—C. E. Chetwood, 660. 

Must he be elected or balloted for by the brethren of the 
warrant ? 

‘Any number of brethren, not less than five*, may meet and 
transact Orange business in any part of Great Britain, under the 
authority of a master’s warrant, which must be placed in some con- 
spicuous part of the room, provided that a dignitary be among them, or 
a deputy master, or a committee man, who shall preside, and cause all 
proceedings of a special or peculiar nature to be reported to the nearest 
deputy grand master, or to the deputy grand secretary. The senior 
committee man to preside at all meetings of the brethren, in absence of 
a master or deputy master.’—-Rule 18. 


From these rules it is evident that each member of the 
Orange institution is member of some lodge or warrant, which 
is a division, or branch, or part of the institution, which part 
acts separately and distinct from every other pow with regard to 
voting on the distribution of its funds, the election of its officers, 


the ar of bye-laws, and in many other matters. 
The officers of the lodge or warrant are the master, the chap- 
lain, the deputy master, the committee men, the secretary, and 


the treasurer.} 

The master is the person to whom the warrant is granted by 
the grand lodge. 

‘ All applications for warrants must be accompanied by the applicant's 
certificate of the Orange and Purple orders, signed by the two highest 
dignitaries residing nearest his usual place of abode, and with a de- 
claration of his readiness to abide by and enforce in his lodge a strict 
obedience to the recognised ordinances and rules of the institution, 
according to form annexed.’—Rule 42. 

‘The masters of warrants are annually elected by their respective 
members, subject to the approbation { of the Imperial Grand Lodge.’— 
Rule 3. 


* But a lodge is not formed unless five members of the lodge are present— 
Keith, 2391. 

+ Chetwood mentions only three officers, the master, the deputy-master, and the 
secretary, by whom every certificate of initiation must be signed.—646. 

t Form of Warrant :— 

‘ORANGE INSTITUTION. 
[Royal Arms. ] 
‘ Five Shillings for the first year, Two Shillings and Sixpence on a Re-election. 
‘ By the Right Honourable and very Right Worshipful the Grand Lodge of Great 
Britain. 
‘ Toall true Orangemen, Greeting. : 

‘ This is to certify, That our well-beloved Brother, John Rayner, of White-cross 
Street, St. Luke’s, in the county of Middlesex, was this day duly appointed worshipful 
master of warrant No. 59, in the Orange Institution, to hold the same, and enjoy 

VOL. II. NO. IV. L 
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* The election to take place in the first week in May, and the lists to 
: transmitted to the officer before the expiration of the third week.’— 

ule 3. 

‘ The fee, on first election, 5s.; on re-election, 2s. 6d.’—Rule 41. 

‘ Any master granting a certificate* to an individual, not usually 
meeting under his warrant, or who has not been introduced in strict con- 
formity to the existing rules, shall be expelled the institution for ever.’ 
—Rule 25. 

‘ The masters are responsible for the annual contributions of the 
members.’—Rule 41. 

* The chaplains are annually elected,’ &c.—Rule 3. 

‘ The committee-men are annually elected in the proportion of five to 
each master; the first by the master himself, the second by the first, 
and so on until the whole are elected.’—Rule 16. 

With regard to the appointment of the deputy master, secre- 
tary, and treasurer, nothing is stated in the rules; they are 
probably annually elected. 

Thus the lodge or warrant is a part of the Orange Society 
which has a ‘ separate or distinct president’ (master), ‘ secretary,’ 
‘ treasurer, and other officers, ‘ committee-men,’ &c. ‘ elected or 
appointed} by or for such part’ (warrant or lodge), ‘ or to act as 
officers for such part’ (warrant or lodge)—for instance, in the 
granting of certificates, collection of funds, &c. 


‘Deputy grand masters of districts appointed by the Imperial 
Grand Lodge, on the recommendation of the brethren.’— Rule 3. 


They cannot be appointed for any specific or distinct dis- 
the privileges of the aforesaid dignity, within Great Britain, from the date hereof, 
for one year only. 


‘Given under the seal of the grand lodge, at London, this 4th day of June, in the 
year of our Lord 1832. = ’ j , 





© W. Buenneruassett Fatrman, 
‘ Dep. Grand Sec. ‘ For Lord Kenyon, 

* W. Blennerhassett Fairman. ‘ Dep. grand master of England, &c. 

‘ N.B. This document must be presented on application for admission to the grand 
lodge ; and every member must enrol himself in some existing warrant. 

, *Endorsement.—Grand Lodge, 4th June, 1832.—No. 59. London District. 
‘W. B. Fairman, D.G.S.’ 

* Form of Certificate:— 

‘GRAND ORANGE LODGE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

[Royal Arms. ] 

of 18 

§ Admit Rt. Rev. Sir Rob. Peat, Member of Orange Lodge, No. 
©“W. B. Fairman, Master. 

[Seal.] ‘ Joun Fisner, Deputy Master. [Seal.] 
* Tuomas Strives, Ghettaws. 
‘ W. B. Fairuan, D.G.S. 
‘(The Name to be in the hand-writing of the Brother holding this Certificate.’ 

+ Rule 17 says, ‘ The brethren form one general body, and cannot be appointed to 
qct in or for uny distinct part or purpose.’ This seems to be quite contrary to the 
gr rules and the evidence ; nevertheless, if not appointed, they are elected by and 

a distinct part (warrant or lodge). 
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trict, according to rule 17; but it is evident that though the 
published rules of a society may be the best evidence of the 
ulegality of that society, they are very imperfect evidence of 
its legality; for if they were good or sufficient evidence, every 
illegal society might render itself legal, by publishing, as their 
own, the rules of a legal society, and depart from those rules in 
practice. 

The question is, whether, as officers of the society, they are in 
practice ‘ appointed for’ a specific district, or ‘ to act as an 
officer’ for some part of the society. 

In the addenda to the rules de is the following enact- 
ment :— 

‘ No district shall consist of more than three lodges, unless such 
lodges be weak in members : in that case the district may be extended 
to six lodges, provided its aggregate members do not exceed two hun- 
dred.’—Rule 3. 

Mr. Charles Colwill delivered in a list of forty-seven district 


warrants. Thus:— 
Usually called districts. Warrants, Members. 
Ayr ‘ : 10 | 
Barnsley . - § 
Elland 3 é 3 ° 120 
Huddersfield, &. . 5 é 719 





47] districts. 381 App. 145. 
In the proceedings of the Imperial Grand Lodge, holden at 
the residence of Lord Kenyon, D.G.M. of England and Wales, 
4th June, 1835, a report is stated to have been received by the 
and committee from the deputy grand master of Barnsley, 
and from the deputy grand master of Huddersfield. The grand 
committee recommended the deputy grand master of Elland, 
whom they term a ‘ provincial functionary, to be suspended. 
(App. 73.) In the same proceedings, under the head ‘ nomina- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year,’ the imperial grand master 
was pleased to appoint as deputy grand masters,— 
‘Ayr. .  .  .~ Samuel Thompson, Esq., M.G.C. 
Barnsley . . Thomas Taylor, Esq., M.G.C. 
Elland . .  . (A blank opposite it.*) 
Huddersfield ‘ Rev. S. Coats, D.G.C. 
&c. &e.’ App. page '18. 
Masters of warrants ‘ are represented’ in the grand lodge ‘ by 
the deputy grand masters of districts. —Rule 3. 
‘ The respective masters of warrants report or appeal, as the case 
may require, to the deputy grand master of districts.’-—Rule 7. 





* The blank opposite proves that the officer is appointed ‘for the place—not, as is 
pretended, that the place is only inserted to mark the residence -_ iro 
L 
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‘ Isolated lodges (that is, such lodges as, by reason of distance or 
any other circumstances, cannot be conveniently attached to any par- 
ticular district) may communicate with the nearest deputy grand 
master.’—Rule 7. 

“‘ Each deputy grand master of a district shail convene a meeting of 
the several masters in his neighbourhood (at which he shall preside) 
once every six months, or oftener if necessary, whereat all appeals and 
matters of a local nature shall be investigated previous to any 
reference being made to the local or imperial grand lodge. At the 
regular half-yearly meetings each master is to make a correct report of 
the state of his warrant, from which the deputy grand master shall 
make his return. In those cases where it shall be deemed necessary 
to refer to a local grand lodge, or ultimately to the imperial grand 
lodge, the deputy grand master’s report* must be accompanied by 
details of the proceedings and evidence signed by him and the members 
present. All returns to be transmitted to the deputy grand secretary 
on or before the 24th day of May and December respectively. In those 
instances where only two warrants are in the neighbourhood, the 
meeting shall be composed of the deputy grand master, the masters, 
deputy masters, secretaries, and treasurers: of those warrants the 
secretaries and treasurers are not to have the privilege of voting, but 
may speak to any question; and if five warrants or more, none to vote 
but the deputy grand master and masters: in case of an equality of 
votes, the president, as in other cases, to have a second or casting 
vote. At such regular half-yearly meeting the deputy grand masters 
shall collect and transmit to the deputy grand treasurer, or secretary, 
the returns, with the fees, dues, and all monies which they receive on 
account of the institution; the same to be duly acknowledged by the 
acting treasurer or secretary, as the cases may require.”—Rule &. 

Whether these regular half-yearly meetings are accessible or 
not to the society at large, is a question of not the slightest 
importance: for the right of voting in these meetings, which, 
as Serjeant Lens observed, “is the material part of acting 
separately or distinct,” is reserved exclusively to certain mem- 
bers who are specified in the rules. It is evident that these 
meetings are not assembled for the direction of the affairs of 
the society at large, but for the direction of the affairs of the 
particular warrants (or lodges) whose officers compose the 
meeting, and for the direction of those affairs only. In every 
sense of the words, therefore, these meetings are the meetings 
of a part or branch of the society acting “separately and 
distinct.” 

It is evident that the deputy grand masters are officers, in 
reality “appointed to act as officers” for a certain part, branch, 





* For such reports, vide thetransactions of the Grand Lodge, passim. We have 
already cited one wherein the D. G. M. of Rochdale recommends that two members 
shall be expelled the society on account of their voting for the liberal candidate. 
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or division of the society. The deputy grand masters of dis- 
tricts report or appeal, as the case may require, “ to the deputy 
grand masters of counties, cities, or boroughs, in their respective 
localities; and these again through the deputy grand secretary 
and transmission of the grand committee to the imperial grand 
lodge"—Rule 7. These dignitaries are appointed by the im- 
i grand lodge—Rule 3. Besides the imperial grand 
odge, there is the grand lodge of England, and the grand 
master of England, the same of Scotland, and of Wales; the 
grand provincial lodges of the grand commissioner, or inspec- 
tor general, on his periodical tours; the grand lodges of 
counties, of cities, and of boroughs. It is not mentioned of 
what persons these lodges are formed, or what functions they 
have to perform: we are inclined to think that the society has 
not yet attained in practice this last degree of organization, 
which would then render it, in all its rules and regulations, the 
same as the Orange societies in Ireland. 

We are now, then, prepared to show the distinction between 
the real constitution of the society, and its theoretical constitu- 
tion in 1822. Every Orangeman is still a member of the society 
at large, but he must at the same time belong to some specified 
lodge (or warrant) towhich he must pay an annual subscription ; 
at the meetings of which he must attend within a year, under the 
penalty of ceasing to be a member. Every Orangeman has the 
right of attending any* meeting of any lodge (or warrant) 
except that of the grand lodge; but not even the members + of 
the grand lodge have a right to vote with regard to the distribu- 
tion of the funds, the election of officers, and the bye-laws of the 
particular lodge. The masters are dignitaries of the society 
at large; but they are annually elected by the members of their 
lodge or warrant. A master’s warrant is not a warrant to 
assemble a specific lodge, or a specific number of individuals 
in a particular place, but to assemble all Orangemen in any 
place where the master may be; but only the members of the 
warrant, those who are enrolled in the warrant, have a right to 
vote on the distribution of the funds, the election of officers, and 
the bye-laws of the lodge. The deputy masters, secretaries, &c. 
are officers of the society at large, but they are deputy masters 
&c., of u particular lodge or warrant. The deputy grand 
masters of districts are deputy grand masters of the society at 
large, but they are appointed “ to act as officers” for a certain 








* The half-yearly meeting of the deputy grand master, &c. ?—We doubt it. 

+ Consequently we presume members of other lodges have no right to bear any 
part in the proceedings of lodges to which they do not belong, and which they only 
visit; such is the case at least in the half-yearly meetings to which we have referred. 
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part, branch, or division of the society; in the same manner that 
a colonel of a regiment is a colonel of the British army, but is 
appointed to act as officer for a particular regiment. 

' For these reasons we consider the society to come under the 
act of 39 Geo. III. c. 79, and to be an illegal one. Moreover 
the itinerant warrant, to which we have already referred, 
granted to Col. Fairman, by the Duke of Cumberland, renders 
the society illegal under the 57 Geo. III. c. 19. s. 25, which 
prohibits “every society or club that shall elect, appoint, 
nominate, or employ any committee, delegate or delegates, repre- 
sentative or representatives, to meet, confer, or communicate 
with any other society or club, or with any committee, delegates, 
representative or representatives, missionary or missionaries, of 
such other society or club, or to induce or persuade any person or 
persons to become members thereof.” In the warrant to which 
we have referred, Col. Fairman is “delegated” by the grand 
master to undertake a tour of visitation and inspection, with a 
special power of initiating members into the institution. 

The Committee concludes its report with recommending the 
House to consider whether the law-officers of the crown should 
not be directed to prosecute the grand officers of all these 
Orange Lodges without delay. 

With aa a perenenrtovee iI from a Committee of the 
House, long ere this the law officers of the Crown would have 
commenced proceedings, if the society had been composed of 
the lower classes: but these worthies like not to interfere with 
right worshipful people. ‘The Whig aristocracy would tremble 
at the idea of putting the laws in force against their own 
order, and of sending some dozen of their associates in the 
Upper House to take their diversion for a few years on the 
shores of the southern ocean. They might recall them at the 
end of two years, as they have acted towards the Dorchester 
labourers. That period of punishment would be quite sufficient 
to strike terror into the hearts of all other titled criminals. 

At all events this institution must be crushed, and the 
sovereign of this imperium in imperio must be dethroned. Af 
his fate none but his followers will mourn; and mourn we trust 
they will ere pen for though the men who hold the reins of 
government may be wanting in boldness—though in the cabi- 
net men, perhaps, are to be found, whose sympathies are less 
with the people than with these aristocratic enemies of good 

overnment and tranquillity—we nevertheless hope and believe 
that the chiefs of the Orange institutions will ere long be cited 
before the House of Commons, then and there to answer for 
their crimes. 
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In Ireland we cannot pronounce whether the Orange societies 
are illegal or not. It is easy, however, for the Government to 
put them down. Let them strike off the bench every magis- 
trate who is an Orangeman. Let them dismiss from their em- 
ployment every functionary who belongs to those societies ; let 
them oblige the Horse Guards rigidly to enforce its orders; 
in short, let them consider the muster roll of that society as the 
list of their bitterest foes, as the catalogue of those implacable 
enemies of the people's rights, to whom it would be madness, 
for their own sdbe=4e whom it would be disgraceful, for the 
people’s sake, to confide any public trust. hus proscribed, 
the society would soon perish. If the Administration have 
either courage or energy, they will not hesitate long ere they 
strike the blow. It will be miserable folly to attempt to conci- 
liate the Orangemen. If the Ministers do not crush them, they 
will crush the Ministers—the struggle is a mortal one. He 
who spares his foe inflicts a wound upon himself; he who re- 
frains from destroying will be destroyed. ‘The Orangemen 
are now in their power; we implore them not to hesitate one 
moment, but to seal the doom of those accursed societies, and 
to hurl prostrate the chiefs. 





Art. XII. 
1. The Life and Works of Lord Bacon. By Basil Montagu, 
Esq. 16 vols. London; Pickering. 1834. 
2. The Character, Life, and Works of Lord Bacon. By Thomas 
Martin, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London; Maxwell. 1835. 


[HERE are many ways of making books; and of two of 

them, the publications before us are remarkable examples. 
The Works and Life of Lord Bacon, by Mr. Basil Montagu, 
the fruit of years of laborious research, sustained by a steady 
and heartfelt attachment to his theme, with some faults, omis- 
sions, and mistakes, form the best edition we have of the works 
of a great author, and add several new facts and interesting 
illustrations to our knowledge of Lord Bacon. 

There are ways of making books the morality of which is 
doubtful; and some there are, about the utter immorality of 
which there can be no doubt at all. Some impostures in lite- 
rature are the results of learning and ingenuity. To forge 
specimens of recovered parts of the lost works of great authors 
with any chance of success requires address and acquirements ; 
to pass off a history founded on fictitious authorities is a work 
of no little learning and ability ;—and before a man, who has 
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spent all his days in one place, can produce a successful account 
of his travels in China, or his voyage round the world, he must 
read many books, think many thoughts, and combine and invent. 
But to the success in their dirty trade of those who appropriate 
the labours of others, learning and ability are not necessary : 
the only qualification required by this class of literary im- 
postors is the single elementary quality of all imposture—dis- 
honesty. 

‘It may, perhaps, be expected,’ says Mr. Martin in his pre- 
face, ‘that some reason should be assigned for the appearance 
of the present volume so soon after the publication of a Life of 
Bacon by the learned editor of the last collection of his writings. 
Without presuming to offer any remarks upon a work already 
submitted to public criticism, 1 venture to express a hope that 
the following pages will be found not altogether destitute of 
interest, nor even of novelty. 'To those who are conversant with 
Lord Bacon’s works, it is well known that his valuable letters 
contain many most interesting personal notices, strongly illus- 
trative of his character: these I have assiduously collected ; and 
weaving them into the narrative of his life, have thus endea- 
voured to give it something of the nature and interest of auto- 
—. 

ur readers will soon see more clearly than may be agree- 
able to Mr. Martin, or safe to his pretensions, the motives 
which produced his book, the nature of the modesty which re- 
strained his remarks on the Life by his predecessor, and the 
precise value of his researches, collections, and novelties. 

About eight months after the publication of Mr. Montagu’s 
‘ Life of Bacon,’ appeared Mr. Martin’s ‘Character, Life, and 
Works of Lord Bacon.’ It differed in title from its prede- 
cessor—almost all the new and popular matter of which it con- 
tained, without the addition of a single authentic fact, date, 
or statement. The ‘Life of Bacon, by the ‘learned editor’ of 
his works, was published in December, 1834; the small octavo 
volume, by Mr. Martin, in July, 1835. The plagiarisms are 
screened by several devices. The ‘personal notices’ of Bacon 
by himself occur twice in Mr. Montagu’s edition—in the letters, 
speeches, histories, and treatises through which they are scat- 
tered, and in the Life in which they are collected. Hence Mr. 
Martin, while he in reality extracts from the Life all the auto- 
biographical matter suitable to his purpose, disguises this fact, 
by quoting only from the Works ; and by making all his refe- 
rences to ‘ Bacon’s Works’ without mentioning the particular 
edition, he evades owning his obligations to Mr. Montagu altos 
gether. It is true his references agree with Mr. Montagu’s 
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edition; but on other occasions, when he has nothing to con- 
ceal, he quotes that edition expressly, and by thus suggesting 
the idea that when Mr. Montagu is not named he is not 
quoted, keeps up the false show of original research. 

Although the references in Mr. Martin’s book, of an auto- 
biographical kind, are nearly two hundred in number, he has 
not one which was not previously in Mr. Montagu’s Life. To 
prove this by citing instances would be to quote the entire 
book: ordinary plagiarisms may be placed in double columns ; 
the amount of these defies such an exposure. Mr. Martin 
claims the merit of collecting these notices, dwells on the illus- 
tration they shed, and the charm and interest they communi- 
cate to the biography of Bacon; and quotes a passage from 
Bacon, to show that auto-biographical notices of great men, 
being free alike from the formality of studied composition and 
the carelessness of conversation, are the best of all histories: 
in order to claim to himself a superiority over the man by 
whom these notices were assiduously collected, and to his book 
the distinction of attractions not possessed by the work from 
which they were taken. The cloak of modesty thrown over all 
this is exquisite: Mr. Martin does it ‘ without presuming to offer 
any remarks on a work already submitted to public criticism.’ 
‘He vends memoirs upon a false pretence, it is true; but 
his presumption is only manifested in appropriating—it does 
not extend to criticising. As, however, he has plenty of the 
former to balance his lack of the latter kind of presumption, in 
addition to personal notices, he takes other interesting matter 
from Mr. Montagu without discriminating very particularly to 
whom he is under obligations. Mr. Montagu quotes Dr. 
Rawley, the first biographer of Bacon, without mentioning the 
page; in the pages of Mr. Martin the same quotations occur, 
with the same omission. Both biographers quote the same 
editions and pages of Dugdale’s ‘ Origines Judiciales,’ Strype’s 
‘Life of Whitgift, ‘Evelyn on Medals,’ Hacket’s ‘ Scrinia 
Reserata,’ ‘ Life of Williams,’ &c. &e. The only book the later 
writer has seen, except the work of his immediate predecessor, 
is the ‘ Aubrey Letters, from which he has scraped together 
the false gossip the other had left. Such is this plagiarism, 
which, without containing a single new fact, or a solitary cor- 
rection of the biography of Bacon, and although it appeared 
only eight months after the book of which it is nothing but a 
catch-penny abridgment, has nevertheless run a six months’ 
career of smiling criticism and indiscriminate applause. Mr. 
Montagu’s work has been little noticed. Being published by 
subscription, it passed directly into the hands of its purchasers ; 
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while the abridgment of it, addressing a larger and different 
class of readers, owed its success to newspaper advertisements 
and reviews, which are too often the price and purchase of each 
other. The effrontery of the plagiarism, too, aided the compa- 
rative scarcity of the work it pillaged, in screening its demerits, 
and procured it honest praise it could not otherwise have got. 
Indeed, there is something so bold in seizing on a book a few 
months after it comes out, extracting all its more popular and 
saleable matter, and blazoning the compilation thus made up 
before the eyes of the public, that it has made us repeated] 
sift every fact, and scrutinize every reference, until the identity 
of the matter in the two books, so completely beyond what 
could be produced by accidental coincidenee, and the flims 
disguises and malignant disparagements by which the later 
work tries to hide its obligations, overpowered our scepticism, 
and fixed the conviction that the vileness of the imposture was 
even greater than its boldness. We know nothing of Mr. 
Martin; and as needy men have often done such things, we are 
inclined to hope there is no such person, but that some one 
has concealed himself under a common name and a fashionable 
profession, while doing a thing of which he is ashamed. 

His treatment of the work to which he owes his existence 
does not make amends for his plagiarisms. Not satisfied with 
giving references to Bacon’s works which ought to have been to 
Montagu’s Life, he has recourse to quotations from it without 
any reference at all,* and unblushingly quotes Montagu’s Life 
as Bacon’s Works,t+ by this means stripping Mr. Montagu both 
of his property and of the merit of acquiring it. He often 
adopts odd shifts. In the book he was copying he found it 
stated, on the authority of the University records, that Bacon, 
when applying to Queen Elizabeth for the solicitor-generalship, 
received the degree of master of arts from Cambridge, a fact 
to be found only in Montagu’s Life, to avoid mentioning which 
Mr. Martin actually gives the date at the foot of the page as a 
reference, as if a date were an authority. From his references 
to the work of Mr. Montagu we learn the impression which he 
wishes his readers to receive of it; they are his samples of the 
work, and serve a double purpose—to hide the meaning of his 
references to Bacon’s Works, and to repay by disparagement 
his obligations to the author whom he has plundered. The 
inference from the language in his preface is, that the badness 
of the preceding work occasioned his; and the scanty mention 
he makes of it tends to the same end. He quotes it five times. 
At the end of an elaborate and valuable account of all the 
-"* Martin’s Character, &c., pp. 11, 319, 321, 341-355. + Ibid. pp. 6,13. 
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éditions of Bacon’s Essays, Mr. Montagu; on apparently ex- 
cellent authority, mentions that this was one of the first books 
reprinted in New York; when repeating this curious anecdote, 
in a note, Mr. Martin says, it is said—See Montagu’s ‘ Life of 
Bacon.’ He cites the same authority for the burial-place of 
Baeon’s wife; which is remarkable as the only reference to it 
without a sneer in the book. ‘His recent biographer, we 
quote Mr. Martin, ‘states, (but without yiving any authority 
for the fact,) that Bacon, when a boy, while his companions 
were playing in St. James’s Park, stole away to the brick con- 
duit, to discover the cause of a singular echo (Montagu’s Life 
of Bacon, p. 3).’ The very next letter to ‘echo, (the last 
word Mr. Martin copied,) was a C, referring to the note in 
which Mr. Montagu gives his authority for the fact,—the 140th 
article of the Sylva Sylvarum.* 

We do not attribute everything in Mr. Martin’s book to his 
erg that would be the unkindest cut of all. Mr. 

artin has some blunders and much trash, which could have 
come from no other book-maker but himself. The extensive 
circulation of his book demands the correction of his errors, as 
the success of his plagiarisms requires a notice of them which 
otherwise they would have been beneath. 


It was necessary that Mr. Martin should differ from his pre- 
decessor, because every difference was an additional conceal- 
ment, and might be dressed up like a correction or an improve- 
ment of the biography of Bacon. The life before him told him 
that a translation of Bishop Jewel’s ‘ Apology for the Church 
of England,’ by Lady Bacon, the mother of the Chancellor, 
appeared in 1564; he corrects this fact by saying there were 


two editions of this translation, one published in 1562, when 
Francis Bacon was two years of age, and a second in 1564. For 
this he gives the authority mentioned by his predecessor, 
‘Strype’s Annals. ‘The same book, therefore, is cited in 
support of the statement and of its correction. Mr. Martin’s 
reference is wrong, by thirty-five pages: the reference of Mr. 
Montagu is correct; and, curiously enough, Strype says the 
translation of 1562 was not done by Lady Bacon, and in two 
different places reiterates the statement, that her translation 
appeared in 1564. This correct gentleman has read the titles 
of all the books referred to in Montagu’s Life; but as Strype’s 
‘ Life of Archbishop Parker’ is not one of them, he did not know 
that the learned and elaborate Strype attributes the translation 
of 1562 to the Archbishop himself, and mentions this cireum- 
stance as enhancing the compliment that prelate so handsomely 


* Montagu’s Bacon, vol. iv. p. 27; vol. xvi. p. 3. 
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= to the excellent Lady Bacon, when he returned, with a 
etter of thanks, the translation in print, without the alteration 
of a word or a letter, which she had sent him in manuscript for 
his opinion. But the way in which he handles this matter is 
not the only proof that his knowledge of the books of which 
Mr. Montagu has taught him the titles, resembles closely the 
acquaintance of his namesake, Martinus Scriblerus, with the 
outside of the palace of St. James's. 

The next instance is characteristic. ‘A diligent search,’ says 
Mr. Martin, ‘has enabled me to discover only two notices of 
Lady Bacon in the works of her son’—a letter inviting a friend 
to her funeral, and a wish expressed in his will to be buried by 
her side. This remark is oo useful, in so far as it enables 
Mr. Martin to connect with himself the ideas of diligence and 
research. So far as we know, these notices, both of which are 
in Montagu’s Life, may be the only notices of her in Montagu’s 
edition ; but there are several letters of Francis Bacon to his 
mother, in the Lambeth library, and copies of them in Dr. 
Birch’s collections in the British Museum; a fact of which 
Mr. Montagu has told him nothing, and of which, therefore, 
he is utterly ignorant. His unfortunate boast of diligence and 
research, therefore, exposes his ignorance, and shows that, for 


many reasons with him, Montagu’s edition is Bacon’s works. 
We now find Mr. Martin in a position worthy of his match- 
less er he corrects all the biographers of Bacon. These 


are his highest feats. <« All the biographers of Bacon’ are only 
mentioned by a man who does not know the half of their 
names, to be insolently contradicted and triumphed over. Dr. 
Rawley, the first and last chaplain of Lord Bacon, who lived 
many years in his family, and edited his posthumous works, 
asserts, what all succeeding biographers confirm, that except his 
philosophical offspring, Lord Bacon had no children. Aubrey 
says he had a daughter, who became the wife of a knight of the 
name of Underhill. Of all the writers of the life of Bacon, 
Mr. Martin alone believes this story, the circumstances of 
which are scarcely a fit subject for discussion ; but the necessity 
of refuting a falschood in a much puffed volume must be our 
apology. ‘The story lays Bacon open to the charge of neg- 
lecting his own child; it impugns the veracity of Dr. Rawley, 
whose statement is not made ambiguously in a line or a sen- 
tence, but expanded over a paragraph—a statement made 
when the lady, if there ever was “ one, was alive to deny 
it,—made by a man of the utmost respectability, and destitute 
of every motive for uttering an untruth. Yet, on the mere 
authority of Aubrey—a scribbling receptacle of gossip, who 
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lived two generations after Bacon, and couples his story with 
circumstances surpassingly disgusting—a man who often con- 
tradicts himself, and professedly tells his stories as hearsay,— 
does this needy plagiarist adduce his dirty bit of obscene tattle, 
shunned by every one, as a peculiar correction and triumph of 
his own over all the biographers of Bacon. He knew that 
Mr. Montagu had gated siguaedly from the very page of 
Aubrey in which his story is narrated, and that, therefore, his 
predecessor had often seen it, and yet he announces it as some- 
“— of which all Bacon’s biographers were ignorant. 

r. Martin tells us, no one has ever noticed that Bacon was . 
the inventor of what he called an ear-spectacle—our present 
ear-trumpet—and suppresses what Bacon himself says, that he 
only described an instrument which he ‘ had heard was used in 
Spain.’ But Mr. Martin has a greater discovery than any of these, 
over which he sounds a louder eureka than we have yet had; it is 
some verses ascribed to Bacon in Farnaby’s Florilegium. ‘They 
are not,’ says he, ‘ I believe, inserted in any edition of Bacon’s 
works, nor do any of his biographers appear to have been aware of 
their existence ;’ at the very moment he wrote this, Mr. Martin 
knew that Mr. Montagu had often seen Aubrey’s account of 
these verses, having copied from the page in which it occurred. 


But let this pass. ‘The lines are worth reading, were it only to 
prove they are spurious. 

* Huc elegantem V. C. L. Domini Vervlamij rapyccay adjicere adlu- 
buit. 


‘ The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 
Less than a span, 
In his conception wretched from the wombe 
As to the tombe ; 
Curst from the cradle, and brought up to yeares 
With cares and feares. 
Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 
But limnes the water, or but writes in dust ; 
Yet since with sorrow here we live opprest, 
What life is best ? 
Courts are but only superficiall schooles 
To dandle fools. 
The rurall partes are turned into a den 
Of savage men. 
And where's a city from all vice so free 
But may be termed the worst of all the three ? 
Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed, 
Or pains his head. 
Those that live single take it for a curse, 
Or doe things worse. 
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Some would have children—those that have them moan, 
Or wish them gone. 

What is it, then, to have or have no wife, 

But single thraldome or a double strife ? 

Our own affections still at home to please, 
Is a disease: 

To cross the sea to any foreign soil, 
Perills and toile ; 

Wars with their noise affright us; when they cease 
We’re worse in peace. 

What then remains? but that we still should cry 

Not to be born, or being born to die.’ 


The rejoicing of Mr. Martin over these verses reminds us 
forcibly of the discovery of the Roman camp in the ‘ Antiquary,’ 
and the scouring of the shield in the Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus; the success and the absurdity are similar—it is a 
pity the joy is not so honest. There is no evidence that the 
verses were written by Bacon; there is much that they were 
not. Aubrey does not attest their authenticity; he only alludes 
to their existence; and what he says is, therefore, of about 
equal weight with the testimony of their modern discoverer, 

r. Martin himself. They both rest on the authority of Far- 
naby, who, in the exercise of a common poetical license, ascribed 
to Bacon, after his death, verses intended to express sentiments 
suitable to his fallen fortunes. The object of Farnaby in 
publishing the verses is to show the skill which could turn 
them into Greek rhyme; and he little thought that any one 
would ever arise as a biographer of Bacon, either so destitute 
of discrimination, or so anxious to produce something not in 
the work of his predecessor, as to mistake a loose paraphrase 
of a Greek epigram for a genuine poem by Lord Bacon. Some 
of the lines are literally tranalated from an epigram beginning 
Tlomy tis Bioroio, ascribed by some to Posidippus, and by others 
to Crates the Cynic, * to whom the sentiments are far more 
congenial than to Bacon. Bacon loved the world too well, 
even after his fall, and his confidence in himself and his 
delight in his philosophy were ever too high, to allow him 
to spend his time in the maudlin task of paraphrasing the 
epigram of a Grecian cynic. His hopes in philosophy and 
oy were brighter than ever in fis retirement, and his 
ondness for show and magnificence but little lessened. 


When Prince Charles saw a nobleman’s carriage attended by a 
large body of gentlemen on horseback, and was told it was 





* See an excellent version of this poem by Mr. Hay, in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
for September, 1835. 
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Bacon leaving London after his imprisonment, he remarked— 
with an insight into the character of Bacon of which Mr. Mar- 
tin has not a particle—* Why, this man scorns to go out like a 
snuff !’ * 

We have said too much of Mr. Martin; it is high time to ex- 
amine the work of Mr. Montagu. We have said that it con- 
tains some errors and omissions ; a few words on them will be 
necessary before we lay before the reader an account of the 
interesting additions which it makes to our knowledge of Bacon. 
The faults of Mr. Montagu ought in one respect to be more 
sharply visited than the sins of his copyist, since he not only 
ove bieself, but misleads another into all his inaccuracies and 
blunders. In all he says of Bacon in the volumes of his life 
or in the notes and prefaces prefixed to his edition, there 
breathes the spirit of a most indiscriminating admiration of his 
subject. The work is the offering of a votary to an idol. In 
his eyes Bacon has all sorts of excellence ; and if some frailties 
fall to his lot, we have only to look on his philosophy to forget 
them all. In Mr. Montagu’s biography, Bacon even figures as 
a man of high birth, and the descendant of an ancient Suffolk 
family ; his grandfather is called Robert Bacon, of Drinkston, 
Esquire. The claims of his birth add to the mysteriousness of 
his slow rise in the reign of Elizabeth ; and when we are told 
of his going to Gorhambury after his fall, no little eloquence is 
spent on his retirement to enjoy learned leisure in the ‘halls of 
his ancestors.’ Gorhambury was bought by his father, by 
whom his seat there was built, in the year 1568, when he 
was eight years old.; In a curious pamphlet, written by 
Lord Burleigh in defence of his gentry in 1592, this noble- 
man, the brother-in-law of Sir Nicholas Bacon and the uncle 
of the philosopher who ‘< retired to the halls of his ancestors,’ 
states that, though the father of the Lord Keeper was not a 
man of real property, he yet left substance enou Mito stock two 
of his sons in business as honest merchants, ond maintain the 
third as a student in Gray’s Inn.{ The Popish libel of John 
Philopatris, to which Burleigh replied, asserts, and his oppo- 
nent admits the assertion, that in early life the grandfather of 
Lord Bacon kept the sheep of the abbot of Bury. The halls 
of his ancestors! Mr. Montagu seems to rely on the authority 
of the elaborate life of Bacon in the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ 
the writer of which refers to a MS. genealogy which he had 
never seen, having derived his knowledge of its contents from 
a gentleman who claimed descent from the Bacons. If Mr. 


* Aulicus Coquinare, London, 1650. }¢ Bacon Papers in Birch, MSS. 
t No. 33, c. 8, fol. 372. 
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Montagu had but known of it, he might have seen among the 
Harleian MSS. a manuscript genealogy ofthe Bacon family, 
which was sworn to before the Clarencicux King at Arms in 
the year 1567, and which traces back the Lord Keeper through 
aldermen, squires, knights, and baronets, up to the time of the 
Conquest.* Unluckily, however, there is a long line of people 
with plain names and no titles which begins immediately above 
Sir Nicholas Bacon himself ; these people must have had 
mothers, brothers, sisters, and wives; and yet in this attested 
genealogy nothing of the kind appears, except dots and blank 
spaces; and as there are six or seven generations of this kind 
between him and the great people whose wives and mothers 
are known, the conviction is te 5 on us that, far from knowing 
anything of the halls of his ancestors, Sir Nicholas Bacon did 
not know the name of his grandmother. Though sorry to do 
a thing so painful to Mr. Montagu, our regard for facts compels 
us to pluck the gem of hereditary distinction from the coronet 
of the Bacons, and place the successful Lord Keeper and the 
eee ag Lord Chancellor in the class described by Daniel 
efoe in his ‘'Trueborn Englishman’— 
‘Great families of yesterday we show, 
And lords whose parents were—the Lord knows who.’ 

Akin to this absurd anxiety to dignify the name of Bacon 
with hereditary distinction, is the desire to represent the family 
as on peculiarly intimate terms with Queen Elizabeth, especially 
during the boyhood of Francis. This was not the case. From 
the time Francis was four years old, the year 1564—when the 
Queen would have stripped Sir Nicholas Bacon of his place for 
his concern in Hailles’ book on the Suffolk succession, if Sir An- 
thorny Browne would have taken it,—to the year 1572, when the 
Queen for the first time condescended to visit him at Gorham- 
bury,—a period extending to almost the whole of the boyhood 
of ends aie Nicholas was under the displeasure of the 
Queen. She was in St. Alban’s in 1568, but it does not appear 
that she visited her Lord Keeper ; and Nichols attributes the 
entertainment given her by Sir Nicholas in 1577 to a desire of 
reconciliation and favour.+ When he heard a rumour of the 
Queen’s intention to visit him in 1572, so little used was he to 
such favours, that there is a letter to Lord Burleigh among the 
Lansdown manuscripts in the British Museum, dated the 12th 
of July of this year, in which he anxiously asks for instructions 
how he ought to receive her, if what he had heard was true, ‘ for 
in truth no one could be more raw in these matters than he was.’ 


* No. 818, fol. 98. 
+ Nichols’s Progresses and Processions of Queen Elizabeth, London, 1824, 
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It was during this visit, when Francis was twelve years old, that 
the Queen tried him with questions, and received in answer to 
her inquiry, as to how old he was, the precociously courtly reply, 
‘ Just two years younger than your majesty’s happy reign.’ 
Since Mr. Montagu lays no little stress on the kind words of 
the Queen, in calling the boy her ‘ young Lord Keeper,’ he 
ought to have fixed when the ‘ prophetic words’ were said and 
the courtly cleverness displayed.* 

But there are sins of omission worse than these errors. The 
assertions of Sir Anthony Weldon,+ a man who narrates what 
he saw and heard in the court of King James, a writer most 
of whose strongest statements the progress of historical inquiry 
has confirmed, Mr. Montagu passes without notice. They are 
melancholy ; and most gladly would we believe them false, if 
numerous corroborations had not placed them almost beyond 
the reach of impeachment. When Bacon became Lord Keeper, 
Weldon relates, on the word of the gentleman who carried the 
messages between Buckingham and Bacon, that the imperious 
favourite, before he would consent to his elevation, exacted 
from the craven philosopher a promise of absolute subjection 
to his will; terms which, pl accompanied with taunts and 
threats, were thankfully accepted. Bacon was left Lord Pro- 
tector during the King’s visit to Scotland. When Weldon 


* These errors did not surprise us when we found them, which is more than we 
can say of the blunder into which Mr. Montagu, a member, a barrister, and a 
bencher of the same inn of court, has fallen as to the time of Bacon's admission as 
a student of Gray's Inn. On the authority of the records of the Inn, and Dugdale’s 
Origines Juridiciales, Mr. Montagu makes Bacon a bencher of itin 1586, and yet the 
suddenness of the rise, from mere admission as a student, to the dignity of the bench, 
in six years, does not save him from fixing the date of the entrance at the year 
1580. Mr. Montagu yives reasons for his blunders. Several leaves of the admission- 
book of Gray’s Inn are torn out, so that it begins at 1580; and two letters, written 
by Bacon in this year to Lord and Lady Burleigh, seem to express a dislike to the 
study of the law. They solicit political employment, and express dissatisfaction 
with hiscircumstances. Rawley says he was in straits and difficulties at the time— 
therefore they were written before Bacon entered the legal profession ; and because 
they w:re dated from his chambers in Gray’s Iun, Mr. Montagu concludes they were 
written before his admission to the Society. But even this logic is surpassed. Bacon’s 
name occurs in a list of the members of the Society in 1580; a proof to Mr. Montagu 
not of prior admission, but of admission in that year. Among the Harleian MSS. 
in the British Museum, is a large volume of copies of the records of Gray’s Inn, (Cod. 
1812.) the authenticity of which is beyond a doubt; it fixes, most consistently and 
accurately, the legal career of Bacon, Along with his brothers Nicholas, Nathaxiel, 
Edward, and Anthony, he became a member of the Inn on the 2lst of November, 
1576, just before he went to Paris; and it appears that, as the son of a judge, he 
immediately obtained the rank of an Ancient—an honour which was usually con- 
ferred on none but barristers of distinction. But Mr. Montagu had constructed 
some pages of contemplations on the supposed unwillingness of Bacon to become a 
lawyer, before he was at the trouble to ascertain the date on which the justness of 
his reflections depended ; and certainly it would have been a pity to destroy them, 
because they were without any foundation in chronology. 

¢ Weldon’s Court and Character of King James I. London, 1650. 
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was in Scotland with the King, he heard him read (to the 
amusement of his courtiers) a letter from Mr. Secretary Win- 
wood, in which he refused to act with Bacon, on account of his 
superciliousness, and told the King his throne was usurped, for 
Bacon was sleeping in the royal apartments ; and while _ 
siding at the council-table, would tell his equals to know their 
distance, and throw aside unopened the urgent letters of Buck- 
ingham himself. After the return of the King, Weldon saw 
Bacon sitting for two days on a stool among the lowest servants 
of Buckingham, with the great seal in a bag in his hands, wait- 
ing for admission to the favourite, at whose fot he fell, imploring 
forgiveness the moment he was admitted. Many things con- 
firm what Weldon says. The angry letter of the King at this 
time to the Lord Keeper, in which he called him ‘ Mr. Bacon,’ 
and the detected plots of Bacon to prevent the marriage of 
Buckingham’s brother with the daughter of Sir Edward Coke, 
joined with the fact that these testimonies were published when 
many persons were alive able to refute them if false, and that 
they were answered without being denied on their first appear- 
ance, compel our reluctant belief of them. 

Another omission by Mr. Montagu of serious charges against 
Bacon relates to the business of the Earl of Essex. The 


charge usually brought against Bacon of ingratitude in appear- 
ing against his former friend—a friend to whose generosity he 
owed a handsome estate, who had on every occasion espoused 
his interests and braved the royal displeasure in his behalf ; 
this charge, difficult as it may seem to get rid of all blame in 


speaking against the life of such a benefactor, admits compara- 
tively of easy defence or excuse. He was obliged to do it. As 
one of the Queen’s counsel he was compelled to take the part 
she assigned him; and the good temper with which he con- 
ducted the prosecution, contrasted with the virulence of the 
Attorney-General Coke—when joined to his entreaties and ex- 
ertions in behalf of Essex with the Queen—form an apology 
tolerably satisfactory for his appearance as counsel against him. 
These excuses are amply stated and expanded by Mr. Montagu ; 
but a graver and more recent accusation is unnoticed. In Mr. 
Jardine’s work on Criminal Trials,* published in the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, he states that, on comparing the depo- 
sitions in the State Paper Office, which were proved on the trial 
of Essex, with those asserted by Bacon in his ‘ Declaration of 
the Earl of Essex’s Treasons’ to be taken from the originals, 
he discovered numerous omissions ; ‘ and, on a nearer exami- 
nation, found that in every instance the passages omitted in 
* Vol. i. p. 332, 
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the published depositions are marked on the original papers 
with the letters om. (omit) in Bacon’s handwriting.’ That 
these passages were proved on the trial is evident from the 
directions to the officer to read them, which appear, as usual, in 
the handwriting of Coke. Every one of the omissions is against 
Essex. Pleonasms and repetitions are spared, but all the pas- 
sages which prove that the treasons of Essex were merely vague 
proposals, are carefully left out, and every indication of a settled 
design, assiduously trumped up, by Bacon, against the man 
whose connexion with him consisted in a succession of kind- 
nesses. This charge Mr. Montagu does not meet—does not 
mention. The man whose life he so laboriously portrays—his 
theme, his admiration, his idol, is accused of blackening the 
memory of a dead friend by telling lies at the bidding of the 
crown, and Mr. Montagu omits the accusation. 

We now turn to a more pleasing task, an account of his 
valuable contributions to the biography of Bacon. They give 
us a view more near and true than we have yet had of Bacon; 
and though we think the theoretic character given in the Life 
utterly erroneous, a selection from the matter reprinted in the 
notes will amply enable our readers to form their own opinion. 

Of the early education of Bacon we know nothing. ‘The 
character of his parents, the obsequious sagacity of his father, 
and the piety and learning of his mother, no doubt had some 
influence in forming his mind to study and ambition, but the 
first steps of his intellectual career we are unable to trace. 
Before he left his father’s house for college, in his thirteenth 
year, Mr. Montagu thinks that the tricks of a conjuror had 
directed his thoughts to an inquiry into the nature of the 
imagination *. He himself, in his « Sylva, relates the circum- 
stances. His discussion with a learned man, as to how the 
juggler could tell the card of which a man thought, and the 
progress of his boyish mind, from ascribing the circumstance to 
a confederacy between the juggler and his father’s servants, 
until he understood the law of the mind to which the trick 
owed its success, is certainly a curious example of the growth 
of thought. The laws of sound were early the oot of his 
investigations. ‘I remember, in Trinity College, in ey " 
there was an upper chamber, which being thought weak in the 
roof of it, was supported by a pillar of iron, of the bigness of 
one’s arm, in the midst of the chamber; which if you had 
struck, it would make a little flat noise in the room where it 
was struck, but it would make a great bomb in the chamber 
beneath} ;' a fact apparently trivial, but which dwelt in the 


* Montagu’s Life, vol. xvi.. p. 5. 





+ Montagu’s Life, p. 9. 
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mind of Bacon for fifty years, because he wished to understand 
it. The history of his thoughts, when in Paris with the English 
embassy, has been rendered by Mr. Montagu’s labours more 
complete than it had otherwise been. He prepared a curious 
work upon cyphers at this time, as well as his outline of the 
state of Europe; the germ of his Organon was already in his 
mind, having occurred to him at Cambridge ; and the following 
extracts disclose the activity of his speculations on sound, 
physiology, and imagination. 

‘When I was a young man at Poictiers in France, I familiarly con- 
versed with a young gentleman of that country, who was extremely 
ingenious, but somewhat talkative; he afterwards became a person of 
great eminence. This gentleman used to inveigh against the manners 
of old people, and would say, that if one could see their minds as well 
as their bodies, their minds would appear as deformed as their bodies ; 
and indulging his own humour, he pretended that the defects of old 
men’s minds, in some measure, corresponded to the defects of their 
bodies. Thus, dryness of the skin, he said was answered by impudence ; 
hardness of the viscera, by relentlessness ; blear-eyes, by envy ; and an 
evil eye, their down look, and incurvation of the body, by atheism, as 
no longer, says he, looking up to heaven ; the trembling and shaking of 
the limbs, by unsteadiness and inconstancy; the bending of their 
fingers as to lay hold of something, by rapacity and avarice; the weak- 
ness of their knees, by fearfulness ; their wrinkles, by indirect dealings 
and cunning, &c.’ 

His observations on sound are equally curious. 

‘ And again, for echoes upon echoes, there is a rare instance thereof 
in a place which I will now exactly describe. It is some three or four 
miles from Paris, near a town called Pont-Charenton, and some bird- 
bolt shot or more from the river of Seine. The room is a chapel or 
small church. The walls all standing, both at the sides and at the 
ends. Speaking at the one end, I did hear it return the voice thirteen 
several times. 

‘ There are certain letters that an echo will hardly express, as S for 
one, especially being principal in a word. I remember well, that when 
I went to the echo at Pont-Charenton, there was an old Parisian, that 
took it to be work of spirits, and of good spirits. For, said he, call 
‘€ Satan,’’ and the echo will not deliver back the devil’s name, but will 
say, “va t’en;” which is as much in French as “ apage,” or avoid. 
And thereby I did hap to find that an echo would not return an S, 
being but a hissing and an interior sound.’ 

The mixture of superstition and philosophic curiosity in the 
following reminiscence, by an old man of sixty, of his dreams 
when a youth, is interesting as an indication of the youth, man- 
hood, and old age of Bacon. 

‘ There be many reports in history, that upon the death of persons of 
such nearness, men have had inward feeling of it. I myself remember, 
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that being in Paris, and my father dying in London, two or three days 
before my father’s death I had a dream, which I told to divers English 
gentlemen, that my father’s house in the country was plastered all over 
with black mortar.’ 

It has always been well known that Bacon, during the better 
‘ew of his life, was involved in pecuniary difficulties. Some 
etters are published by Mr. Montagu for the first time, which 
show that he was actually arrested for debt, in 1596, by one 
Sympson, a goldsmith of Lombard Street, ‘a man noted much,’ 
says Bacon, ‘as I have heard, for extremities and stoutness 
upon his purse.’ ‘The arrest was for a bond of three hundred 
pounds principal; and although the action had been confessed, 
and the satisfaction respited, an execution was served upon him 
without warning by letter or message,’ as he returned from the 
Tower. At the intercession of Sheriff More, he was taken to a 
‘handsome house in Coleman Street.’ ‘The conduct of the debtor 
was not better than that of the creditor. He wrote two letters 
from his place of confinement, one to Lord Chancellor Egerton, 
the other to Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary of State, in which he 
urged them to punish Sympson for apprehending him after he 
had done the Queen’s business at the ‘Tower. ‘The Chancellor 
he urged to send for him, ‘ according to his place, to bring him 
to some reason,’ for having ‘ dealt contemptuously towards the 
Queen’s service ; and his cousin Cecil he prayed, by his sen- 
sitiveness to the wrongs done to thosc of his own blood, and 
tenderness of any indignity offered to her Majesty's service, to 
punish his creditor for taking legal measures for the recovery 
of his money. He wrote also to Essex, the court favourite, for 
the same end. 

The rivalry of Bacon and Coke, and the disgraceful bitter- 
ness to which it gave rise, are known to every one. Mr. 
Montagu gives an instance of rivalry not known before ; and 
which many people will think sufficient to account for all the 
rest. Both were fortune hunters. A young and wealthy 
widow, the Lady Hatton, rejected the addresses of Bacon; 
and his professional, political, and personal rival, Coke, carried 
off in triumph the worst-tempered woman in English history. 
‘ While, says Mr. Montagu, ‘in this year, 1598, the Earl of 
Essex was preparing for the voyage, Bacon communicated to 
him his intention of making a proposal of marriage to the 
Lady Hatton, the wealthy widow of Sir William Hatton, and a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Cecil, and desired his lordship’s 
interest in support of his pretensions, trusting, he said, “that 
the beams of his lordship’s pen might dissolve the coldness of 
his fortune.”’ Essex, with his wonted zeal, warmly advocated 
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the cause of his friend; he wrote in the strongest terms to the 

father and mother of the lady, assuring them, ‘that if Bacon’s 

suit had been to his own sister or daughter, he would as con- 

fidently further it, as he now endeavoured to persuade them.’ 

Neither Bacon’s merit, nor the generous warmth of his noble 

mp touched the heart of the lady, and, fortunately for Bacon, 
is rival's addresses proved successful. 

Mr. Montagu has been enabled by Aubrey, who got his infor- 
mation from Hobbes, to add several particulars to what we knew 
previously of Bacon’s death. ‘He dica,’ says Dr. Rawley, ‘on 
the 9th of April, 1626, early in the morning of the day then 
celebrated for our Saviour’s resurrection, in the sixty-sixth year 
of his age, at the Earl of Arundel’s house in a das near 
to London, to which place he casually repaired about a week 
before. God so ordained that he should die there of a gentle 
fever, accidentally accompanied with a great cold, whereby the 
defiexion of rheum fell so plentifully upon his breast, that he 
died of suffocation.’ Bacon’s own letter to Arundel, the last he 
ever wrote, telling him that he had taken possession of his 
house, mentions that he ‘ was likely to have had the fortune of 
Cajus Plinius the elder, who lost his life by trying an experi- 
ment about the burning of the mountain Vesuvius.’ ‘This 


induced the stery that his death was caused by the bursting 
ofa retort. The account given by Hobbes to Aubrey is clear 
and consistent. When ~~ in Gray’s Inn, during the spring 


of the year 1626*, «he made an excursion into the country 
with Dr. Wetherborne, the King’s physician, and it occurred 
to him, as he approached Highgate, the snow lying on the 
ground, that it might be deserving consideration whether flesh 
might not be preserved in snow as well as in salt; and he 
resolved immediately to try the experiment. They alighted 
out of the coach, and went into a poor woman's house at the 
bottom of Highgate Hill, and bought a hen and stuffed the 
body with snow, and my Lord did help to do it himself. The 
snow chilled him, and he immediately fell so extremely ill, that 
he could not return to Gray’s Inn, but was taken to the Earl 
of Arundel’s house at Highgate, where he was put into a warm 
bed; but it was damp, and had not been slept in for a year 
before. Whether Sir Thomas Meautys or Dr. Rawley could 
be found, does not appear; but a messenger was immediately 
sent to his relation the Master of the Rolls, the charitable Sir 
Julius Cesar, who had grown so old, that he was said to be kept 
alive by the prayers cf the many poor whom he daily relieved. 
He instantly attended his friend, who, confined to his bed, and 


* Montagu’s Life, vol. xvi. p. 446. 
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so enfeebled that he was unable to hold a pen. could still 
exercise his lively fancy, in his last letter. He died in the 
arms of Sir Julius Cesar, early on the morning of Easter 
Sunday, the 9th of April, 1626, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age. In this account Mr. Montagu has not duly considered 
that seven days elapsed from the experiment to the decease. 
He has been at no pains to ascertain the day on which the 
Master of the Rolls was sent for, or the letter to Arundel 
written; and the want of traces of Meautys and Rawley, at 
the deathbed of their master, is not so unaccountable as the 
absence of Lady Bacon. 

We come now to the question of the guilt of Bacon in the 
charges for which he was disgraced. On this point we will not 
argue—we will quote; and if Mr. Montagu’s own notes furnish 
us with evidences which scatter to the winds his flimsy apologies 
for unspeakable baseness and corruption glozed over by hypo- 
crisy and cant, the fault is in the discordance between the 
theory and the evidence. One word, however, we would say 
on the apology set up for Bacon, that he must be tried by the 
wether: nt of his age—meaning by this expression, not the prin- 
ciples of universal morality applied to and modified by the 
circumstances of his age, but the practice of his age, however 
corrupt and depraved when tried by those principles. ‘The 
— of judging of men by the conduct of their fellows 

as only to be applied to the poacher, the smuggler, the 
pirate, and the bravo, to show how unphilosophical and _pes- 
tilent a principle it is, when applied to a still lower depth of 
infamy—to an unjust judge. But the moral standard of no 
age can vindicate Bacon; it was the standard of his own 
times that condemned him. The excuses derived from the 
rapacity of his servants, are refuted by the very meaning of the 
word: if a man is not to be blamed for the conduct of those 
subjected to his will, he is wronged in being blamed for any- 
thing. The stronghold of Montagu’s apology, is the state- 
ment of Thomas Bushel, a servant of Bacon’s, that the confes- 
sion of his master was made by advice of the king, to prevent 
an exposure of Buckingham. It is most painful to us to con- 
trovert anything that tends to wipe out one of the greatest blots 
on the annals of genius; but we shall select from the twenty- 
eight instances of corruption confessed by Bacon, only a part of 
those with which neither his servants, nor the favourite Buck- 
ingen. nor the machinations of the court, had anything to do. 

e give Bacon’s own words, and if they are false, as his friends 
insinuate, then was he guilty of falsehood a second time, at the 
bidding of the court. 
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‘To the third article of the charge, viz., in the cause between Hodie 
and Hodge, he received a dozen of buttons, of the value of fifty pounds, 
about a fortnight after the cause was ended: I confess and declare that 
as it is laid in the charge, about a fortnight after the cause was ended 
(it being a suit of great inheritance), there were gold buttons about 
the value of fifty pounds, as is mentioned in the charge, presented unto 
me, as I remember, by Sir Thomas Persent, and the party himself. 

‘To the fourth article of the charge, viz., in the cause between the 
Lady Wharton and the co-heirs of Sir Francis Willoughby, he received 
of the Lady Wharton, three hundred and ten pounds: I confess and de- 
clare that I received of the Lady Wharton, at two several times (as I re- 
member) in gold two hundred pounds, and an hundred pieces, and this 
was certainly pendente lite; but yet I have a vehement suspicion that 
there was some shuffling between Mr. Shute and the register, in enter- 
ing some orders, which afterwards I did distaste. 

‘To the sixth article of the charge, viz., in the cause between Sir John 
Treavor and Ascue, he received on the part of Sir John Treavor, an hun- 
dred pounds: I confess and declare. that I received at new-year’s-tide, 
an hundred pounds from Sir John Treavor, and because it came as a 
new-year’s gift, I neglected to inquire whether the cause was ended 
or depending, but since I find, that though the cause was then dis- 
missed to a trial at law, yet the equity is reserved, so as it was in that 
kind pendente lite. 

‘To the fourteenth article of the charge, viz., he received from Sir 
Raphe Hansby, having a cause depending before him, five hundred 
pounds: I confess and declare, that there were two decrees, one, as I 
remember, for the inheritance, and the other for goods and chattels, but 
all upon one bill; and some good time after the first decree, and before 
the second, the said five hundred pounds were delivered me by Mr. 
Tobye Mathew, so as I cannot deny but it was upon the matter, pen- 
dente lite. 2 

‘ To the fifteenth article of the charge, viz., William Compton being to 
have an extent for a debt of one thousand and two hundred pounds, the 
Lord Chancellor stayed it, and wrote his letter, upon which part of the 
debt was paid presently, and part at a future day. The Lord Chan- 
cellor hereupon sends to borrow five hundred pounds; and because 
Compton was to pay four hundred to Huxley, his Lordship requires 
Huxley to forbear it six months, and thereupon obtains the money from 
Compton. The money being unpaid, suit grows between Huxley and 
Compton, in Chancery, where his Lordship decrees Compton to pay 
Huxley the debt, with damages and costs, when it was in his own hands.— 
I declare, that in my conscience, the stay of the extent was just, being 
an extremity against a nobleman, by whom Compton could be no loser. 
The money was plainly borrowed of Compton, upon bond with interest ; 
and the message to Huxley was only to intreat him to give Compton a 
longer day, and in no sort to make me debtor or responsible to Huxley : 
and, therefore, though I were not ready to pay Compton his money, as I 
would have been glad to have done, save only one hundred pounds, 
which I paid; I could not deny justice to Huxley, in as ample manner 
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as if nothing had been between Compton and me. But, if Compton 
hath been damnified in my respect, I am to consider it to Compton. 

* To the seven-and-twentieth article of the charge, viz., he took of the 
French merchants a thousand pounds, to constrain the vintners of Lon- 
don to take from them fifteen hundred tons of wine; to accomplish 
which, he used very indirect means, by colour of his office and authority, 
without bill or suit depending ; terrifying the vintners, by threats and 
imprisonments of their persons, to buy wines, whereof they had no need 
or use, at higher rates than they were vendible: I do confess and de- 
clare, that Sir Thomas Smith did deal with me in the behalf of the 
French company; informing me, that the vintners, by combination, 
would not take off their wines at any reasonable prices. That it would 
destroy their trade and stay their voyage for that year; and that it was a 
business, and concerned the state: and he doubted not, but I would re- 
ceive thanks from the king, and honour by it; and that they would 
gratify me with a thousand pounds for my travail in it, whereupon I 
treated between them by way of persuasion, and (to prevent any com- 
pulsory suit) propounding such a price as the vintners might be gainers 
six pounds a ton, as it was then maintained to me; and after the mer- 
chants’ petitioning to the king, and his majesty recommending the busi- 
ness unto me, as a business that concerned his customs and the navy, 
I dealt more earnestly and peremptorily in it; and as I think, restrained 
in the messenger’s bees for a day or two, some that were the more 
stiff: and afterwards the merchants presented me with a thousand 
pounds out of their common purse, acknowledging themselves that I had 
kept them from a kind of ruin, and still maintaining to me that the 
vintners,‘ if they were not insatiably minded, had a very competent gain. 
This is the merits of the cause, as it then appeared unto me.’ 

The proof that the London tavern-keepers did not require 
the wines, was the fact, that they could do without them , yet the 
immortal ‘father of the experimental philosophy’ did this act 
of tyranny for one thousand pounds. It were easy to add har- 
rowing circumstances to the corruptions of this bad man—to 
describe the Chancery-ruined Awbrey borrowing from a usurer, 
on the pledge of his last pittance, the money which he gave for 
a promise of success, which was broken—the Rowlands suc- 
cessful on either side, according to the preponderance of the 
bribes; but we refrain, only to express our regret, that in our 
age, or in any other, a man so base has had apologists, de- 
fenders, and eulogists. 

Bacon, in his own day, was most esteemed as a talker. His 
conversation was prized so highly, that noblemen, when invited 
to his table, brought secretaries with them to note down his 
words; foreigners sought much after his company ; and his say- 
ings were repeated in all the cultivated circles of the day. 

en refusing to give him the place of solicitor-general, the 
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queen admitted ‘that he had a great wit, and an excellent gift 
of speech.’ Sir Walter Raleigh describes him as the only man 
of the age who united excellence as a speaker and as a writer. 
In a letter to King James,* Bacon himself says, that on one oc- 
casion, though ealled somewhat suddenly to speak on a law 
point, ‘My voice served me well for two fd and a-half, and 
those that understood nothing, could tell me that I lost not one 
auditor that was present at the beginning, but staid till the 
latter end.’ Ben Jonson, after giving him a higher place, as 
a noble speaker, than any of the great men who flourished in 
his time, says, ‘His hearers could not cough or look aside from 
him without loss; he commanded when he spoke, and had his 
judges angry and pleased at his devotion. No man had their 
affections more in his power; the fear of every man that heard 
him, was lest he should make an end.’— Underwoods. 

For the researches of Mr. Montagu we are grateful, and we 
respect the feelings which have biased his judgment; but 
his book exhibits an amount of contradiction between his 
opinions and his materials, perhaps unparallelled in literary 
history. The notes are at war with the text; the ‘ Battle of the 
Books’ is surpassed, for the book is divided against itself, and 
as the notes are documentary, and the life speculative, Mr. 
Montagu must pardon us for siding with the former. Of the 
character of Bacon, the reader can now judge for himself. Itis 
a mournful picture—but if it lead us to reckon less idolatrously 
of mere intellectual superiority, when apart from moral worth, 
the lesson is of more value than the good name of any one man, 
and the couplet of the poet receives a weight from evidence and 
fact, which genius cannot give it ;— 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The greatest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

‘He was,’ said Bolingbroke of Bacon, ‘so great a man, that 
I have forgot his vices,—a saying in every way worthy of him 
who said it; but it would be a baneful thing for society, if the 
crimes and vices of gifted men were not remembered and re- 
munerated with the scorn of succeeding times. 


M. R. 





* Montagu’s Bacon, vol. xiii., p. 66. 
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Arr. XIII. 

Vindication of the English Constitution, in a Letter to a Noble 
and Learned Lord. By D'Israeli the Younger. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1835. 8vo. 

WE never take up a work of Mr. D'Israeli, without a strong 

feeling of regret and indignation at the deplorable in- 
fluence which education and society have had in rendering very 
considerable natural powers utterly worthless. Gifted witha 
wild and fine imagination, much comic power, and some vigo- 
rous conceptions of human passions, he might, by culture and 
assiduity, oie rendered himself a really striking and effective 
writer. An injudicious education has asc left his mind 
wholly untrained, and unfurnished with knowledge ; and unwise 
friends, by showering extravagant praise on his boyish ex- 
hibitions of talent, have prevented him from ever feeling or 
attempting to supply the deficiency. The vile system of puff- 
ing, and the indiscriminate cravings of the reading public, iee 


given his works a circulation which he has mistaken for a testi- 
mony of approval; and in the corrupting reciprocity of literary 
adulation, he has been taught to fancy that his genius com- 
mands the respect of mankind, because it is extolled by a circle 


of his friends. The result has been that he has poured forth 
with much prodigality, but little care, a succession of works, all 
exhibiting proofs of considerable fancy, but all composed in 
utter ignorance of every science, every principle of art, and 
every useful store of facts; founded on the most palpably in- 
correct notions of human character and of most human feel- 
ings; constantly outraging every notion of taste and truth to 
nature; and teeming with the most offensive and ludicrous ex- 
hibitions of a vanity, which more resembles absolute madness 
than the ordinary aberrations of mortal conceit. With all his 
age and all his morbid thirst for reputation, Mr. D'Israeli 
1as acquired no fame, and very little vogue. The reading 
public remark his obvious faults, and hardly appreciate the 
real merits which they overlay. His extravagance perplexes, 
his vanity wearies: his works are consequently little read. 
He is looked upon in general as an extravagant literary cox- 
comb, wasting time oe paper in preposterous and tiresome 
fictions. His unfortunate attempt to acquire notoriety bya 
quarrel with O’Connell has brought him into a still more 
ludicrous position. ‘The public have a vague recollection of his 
having failed in an attempt to emulate Lord Alvanley ; and 
they now generally think of him in connexion with the ludicrous 


idea of Sheriff Raphael. 
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That a young man of such a character, and possessed of 
some pecuniary means, should have been anxious to display his 
fancied genius on the noble stage of politics, and should have 
conceived himself fit for ruling the destinies of a great nation, 
is nowise strange. We find from his earliest work, that there 
has long been floating in his mind some fond dream of some 
fantastical intrigue, by which he is to direct the energies and 
ultimately assume the lead of some great party, or some power- 
ful cabal of stupid but ambitious nobles. The Reform Bill 
ruthlessly swept away the possibility of his imagined coalition 
of boroughmongers. Since that time the political principles and 
designs of D’Israeli the Younger have been somewhat at sea. 
His ambition has not at all subsided: his determination of 
being the head of a party has not been abandoned: but he 
seems to have been at a loss as to the means by which this pur- 
am was in this unforeseen state of things to be achieved. 

‘ow he has appeared as a pamphleteer, announcing in mys- 
terious terms the advent of a Tory deliverer, and now as a 
candidate, endeavouring to get a practical opportunity of dis- 
playing himself in that wondrous character: now as a demo- 
cratic and thoroughgoing Radical, opposing a haughty and timid 
Whig ; now as a determined Conservative, canvassing the sup- 
porters of Church and State against the revolutionary designs 
of the same levelling Whig. One day a Jacobin, and another 
an Ultra Tory; we will however do him the — to say, that, 
throughout, his favourite notion seems to have been that of 
blending the two characters. A great intrigue has been ferment- 
ing in his mind, the end of which is to be that the Tories are to 
ride into power on the shoulders of the mob. We must own that 
his former project appears to us to have been sane in comparison 
with this. Such a conspiracy of boroughmongers as the author 
of « Vivian Grey’ conceived might have been attempted ; and it 
is barely possible that such conspirators might have selected 
Mr. D'Israeli as their instrument, and gratified him with the 
name of aleader. His restless spirit of intrigue would render 
him an admirable agent of any plot, which could be conducted 
without secrecy, sagacity, discrimination, tact, or steadiness. 
But to alter the creed, the sentiments, and the designs at 
present entertained by the Tories, and to effect an equally 
complete change in the opinion entertained of them by the 
British nation, is a task, we suspect, beyond the abilities of 
D'Israeli the Younger. The scheme in. we believe, no 
obstacle save those raised by the character and interests of the 
party by which he proposes to work, and the sagacity of the 
nation on which he desires to impose. But these, we fear, will 
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be found insuperable. The Carlton Club, we suspect, have been 
found slow to comprehend or adopt the great schemes of their 
adviser. And his own experience at Wycombe and at Taunton 
should have taught him how sadly the British people are -_ 
to misconstrue sudden changes of professions, when made 
simultaneously with particular changes of circumstances. Still 
do our countrymen misinterpret the conduct of great men, as 
Mr. D’Isracli says they did that of Bolingbroke, and as 
Fielding tells us they did that of Jonathan Wild. So little 
advanced are they in political wisdom, as still to attribute to 
dishonesty that inconsistency which, according to our author, is 
merely a sign of genius. 

Circumstances (probably the society of some common friend, 
or the pursuit of some common object) have, it appears, of late, 
brought D’Israeli the Younger into contact with Lord Lynd- 
hurst; and the former was, he tells us, in the habit of enter- 
taining his lordship with long expositions of his views re- 
capa the British Constitution, and ‘all that kind of thing.’ 

is lordship, for reasons which we may easily conceive, thought 
it hard that so much good matter,should be wasted on his ears 
alone; and with that benign consideration for the public, and 
for himself, for which that learned lord is so much distinguished, 
he exhorted Mr. D'Israeli to retire to his closet, and commit 
his ideas to paper. ‘This advice Mr. D'Israeli has followed ; 
and to it we are indebted for the work before us, which contains 
much, we can conceive, of what Lord Lyndhurst would rather 
have addressed to him in print, than listen to. We do not 
wish to appear guilty of the proverbial ingratitude of looking 
his lordship’s gift-horse in the mouth. But when speaking of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s connexion with this work, we cannot help 
wishing that out of regard to his correspondent and the public, 
he had glanced over it before it went to press. Many legal 
phrases, no doubt, Mr. D’Israeli has picked up from his learned 
friend; and with much skill has he throughout these pages dis- 
played in sy re and argument the results of his lordship’s 
tuition. But if his lordship had only, according to the tech- 
nical phrase, settled the pamphlet before it was sent forth as 
complete, the following glaring legal error would not have gone 
forth to the world under the sanction of his great name. It is 
in fact the only instance in which Mr. D'Israeli gives a formal 
legal opinion, and stakes his legal reputation on its correctness. 

Speaking with proper indignation of those wicked men, who 
venture to think that the Bishops might be as well employed in 
their own dioceses, as in voting against good government in the 


House of Lords, Mr. D’Israeli, with imposing gravity, winds up 
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his denunciation of them with the appalling statement, that 
they ‘have, in a manner at once indecent and unconstitutional, 
and which, if I have any knowledge of the laws of my country, 
subjects them to a premunire, soiled the notice-book of the pro- 
ceedings of the next session of the House of Commons with 
a vile and vulgar menace of this exalted order. The un- 
happy men who are thus held up as having, according to Mr. 
D'feneli’s knowledge of law, incurred the awful penalties of a 

remunire, are, we believe, Mr. Rippon and Sir Samnel 

Vhalley. Alarmed for the fate of these worthy men, we 
hastily referred to our law books to see whether, contrary to all 
our previous notions of the different statutes of preemunire, 
each of them had indeed subjected himself to ‘be out of the 
king’s protection, to be attached in his body, to lose his lands 
and tenements, goods and chattels,’ (Coke-Littleton, 129 b.) 
‘to be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure, and ‘ to lose 
his lands im tail, &c. for life’ (Co. L. 130 a.); and according 
to old Littleton himself, ‘si il suist ascun action, et le tenant 
ou le defendant monstrera tout le record envers luy, il poit de- 
mander judgement s'il serra respondue. ‘There is oll com- 
fort for Whalley and Rippon in Comyns’s Digest. From that 
authority we find that the statutes of praemunire were origi- 
nally directed against various encroachments of the See of 
Rome, and the penalties applied to persons doing certain acts 
acknowledging its unlawful authority: that they were subse- 
quently extended to drawifg suits out of the King’s courts 
into the ecclesiastical and other courts; then to ‘molestation 
of abbey-lands ;’ then to various acts of popery; then to a 
refusal of the oath of allegiance; and lastly, by the Bubble 
Act, to ‘projectors of unlawful undertakings.’ Not a word is 
said either in Comyns or in the statutes to which he refers, of 
‘an indecent manner of soiling the notice-book,’ or, of a ‘vile 
and vulgar menace,’ or of any ae ana to turn the Bishops 
out of the House of Lords. It is obvious, therefore, that either 
Comyns’s Digest or D’Israeli the Younger is wrong. 

We recollect once, in a merry party at a country house, 
seeing an attempt made to frighten a simple-minded lady with 
the terrors of a iaw-suit. A young lawyer was lavishing all his 
learned terms, and threatening her with the probability of 
being subjected to ‘ fi. fa., ‘ca. sa., and ‘ capias utlagatum. 
But these terrible words had not completely succeeded in con- 
vineing the lady of her danger, when a country gentleman, 
desiring to have his share in the fun, but knowing no law 
terms, suddenly said, very gravely, ‘I tell you what, ma'am, I 
should not wonder if the attorney were to serve you at once 
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with an “ As in presenti.”’ This terrible menace the poor lady 
could not stand, and she declared forthwith that she would 
do as her tormentors advised. Now we presume that Mr. 
D'Israeli has laid hold of the hard word ‘ praemunire’ in much 
the same spirit ; and, knowing that the penalties are somewhat 
indeterminate, thinks that the offences to which they attach are 
equally so, and that he may therefore scare the assailants of 
the bishops by the terrible vagueness of a strange name. But 
he shout not have staked his legal reputation on the assertion 
quite so positively. Because, as men of his genius are prover- 
bially exposed to envy and detraction, malicious people might 
be apt to say that it followed, that if Whalley and Rippon have 
not subjected themselves to a preemunire, then D'Israeli knows 
nothing of the laws of his country. 

If D'Israeli knows anything of the laws of his country, then 
have certain persons ulipaaa themselves to a preemunire. 

Then, e converso, 

If certain persons have not subjected themselves, &c., then 
D'Israeli knows nothing, &c. 

Then the minor is obvious, and the conclusion is irresistible. 

But certain persons have not subjected, &c. 

Therefore D’Israeli knows nothing, &c. 

Whatever be Mr. D’Israeli’s knowledge of law, his know- 
ledge of history and philosophy is, in his own opinion, of the 
highest order; and he has come to some conclusions respecting 
the science of government, which he esteems particularly pro- 
found and original. With a lavish hand he scatters the rich 
resources of his wise thoughts and accumulated knowledge in 
defence of the beleaguered constitution of his country. The 
work gives ample evidence of his reading. It is clear that he 
has read Burke; for his doctrines are in general a transcript 
from the wildest of Mr. Burke’s errors, and his facts from the 
most extravagant assertions made by that great writer in 
moments when his mind was most clouded by prejudice. His 
style, too, bears traces of the same influence. ‘The sentiments, 
phrases, and metaphors of Mr. Burke have been copied with a 
— religious fidelity; the roms | pomp of his diction 
1as been adopted; and if the style exhibited any specimens of 
dialectical skill, of variety, or of meaning, we should pronounce 
it a happy imitation of Mr. Burke’s later and least correct 
writings. It is clear, too, that Mr. D’Israeli has read some 
later histories of England, and thinks that some of the views 
contained in them may be passed off on the public as dis- 
coveries of his own. it is clear that he has read the « Morn- 
ing Post’ and ‘Standard,’ and that he has patched up his 
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science of politics with the views which he has learned from 
their ingenious speculations. 

The British constitution has, according to Mr. D'Israeli, 
been for a long time the envy of surrounding nations, &c. 
Wicked people, called ‘ Utilitarians,’ now for the first time 
presume to assail this matchless constitution. It is necessary, 
therefore, for Mr. D’Israeli to come forth, clad in complete steel, 
and disperse these caitiffs. Nothing can be more satisfactory 
than his way of dealing with the knaves. He merely states 
their doctrines, and it is seen that to reason on their absurdi- 
ties would be superfluous. Self-interest is their principle of 
ethics. Either they mean that it is right to do whatever a 
man likes to do; or they merely assert identical propositions. 
‘ Utility, pain, power, pleasure, happiness, self-interest, are 
all phrases to which any man may annex any meaning he 
pleases.’ And the using them, and reasoning on such matters, 
is, as we are lucidly told, like breeding mules. Of the < Utili- 
tarian’ principles of government, D'Israeli the Younger makes 
equally short work. ‘They tell us, he explains, that the object 
of government is to promote the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. This, to our amazement, he disputes ; for 
we really never before heard any other principle of politics 
avowed. But D'Israeli the Younger not only proves that the 
principle is absurd, but that no other can be substituted in its 
place. For he demonstrates that all forms of government, 
those which all consider the best, and those which all consider 
the worst, have equally promoted the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.* What Mr. D'Israeli would infor from this, 
beyond the falsehood of Utilitarianism, we do not exactly see ; 
but if we agreed with him so far, we should be apt to conclude 
that not only the Utilitarian (as he absurdly calls it,) but 
every theory of government was equally false. As the happi- 
ness of the governed is the only matter of any interest to us, if 
we believed that all forms of government equally promoted it, we 
should not care a rush about any. And Mr. D'Israeli, in ac- 
cordance with his own convictions, should no more have wasted 
his time in vindicating the constitution of England than in 
vindicating that of Abyssinia. 








* This is effected by using the word ‘happiness’ at one time, as synonymous 
with ‘ well-being,’ at another, with ‘contentment,—one of the silliest of the vulgar 
misconceptions of the principle of Utility. But such Mr. D’Israeli delights in 
retailing. Then he thinks to dispose of the principle by asserting that in a com- 
munity of five millions, it would justify the oppression of two millions, by the 
majority of three; forgetting that, the object being the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, that object could not be more certainly defeated than by needlessly 
favouring three at the expense of two: inasmuch as, to say nothing of the general 
insecurity which would Le created, the quantity of unhappines thus inflicted on the 
two would far exceed that of the happiness required by the three, 
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‘ A priori system of politics’ are indeed generally condemned 
by Mr. D'Israeli. < Abstract principles and theories of govern- 
ment,’ he tells us, ‘do mischief. They have ruined all the con- 
tinental states which have attempted constitutional govern- 
ment. England alone has flourished, because her wise states- 
men despised abstractions.’ 

The upshot of all this is just the absurd conclusion which 
vulgar and ignorant talkers love to draw in favour of what they 
call ‘ practice, to the disadvantage of what they call ‘theory.’ 
A theory of politics, founded on anything but an induction 
from our knowledge of the characters and conduct of mankind, 
both in the smaller sphere of private life, and in the more 
extended one of history, is a theory which no person of common 
sense would knowingly support; and principles of government 
conceived ‘abstractedly’ from the general nature of human 
beings, are principles which no one, who believed them such, 
ever dreamed of maintaining. To make use of observation and 
experience, in order to form a matured opinion on the influ- 
ences of different forms of government, their eligibility in them- 
selves, their effects on nations in different circumstances, and 
their various chances of stability amid these circumstances; to 
frame a conception of that political and social state in which a 
people may enjoy the greatest quantity of that well-being, 
which political and social institutions can confer; and to spe- 
culate on the modes in which nations in different degrees of pre- 
paration may more or less gradually be brought to that state— 
seems to us not an useless occupation for a thinking man, and cer- 
tainly does not strike us as likely to lead to errors, against which 
we may guard ourselves by abstaining from all previous vonside- 
ration of such subjects. Until all forethought and systematic 
reasoning are considered useless and mischievous in all matters 
of human speculation, we shall believe that in politics, as in all 
other matters, that man’s practice is likely to be the most 
sound who has taken the greatest previous pains to perfect his 
theory, and who acts on general, or, if you like so to term them, 
abstract principles, framed after the most patient and philoso- 
phical study. In political as in all other sciences, we shall 
continue to disbelieve the possibility of any contradiction be- 
tween correct theory and practice ; and suppose that those, who 
talk of it, are indulging in mere slip-slop, or expressing in 
inaccurate phraseology the trivial fact, that a theory, which has 
& priori been considered perfect, has been sometimes proved on 
trial to have defects, which had previously escaped the sagacity 
of its critics. 

Mr. Burke, in his wild and heated attacks on the French 
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Revolution, sanctioned this abuse of language; and his parrot 
imitators have ever since delighted in decrying all who form 
‘abstract theories of government,’ and in extolling those wise 
founders of the liberties of England, whom they describe as 
haying acted on no principle or system whatsoever. The 
eulogies may be just, but we utterly deny the facts on which 
they are grounded. We admit the caution with which the men, 
to whom England owes whatever of freedom or of security 
from tyranny she ever possessed, took care to shroud every 
change under the name of ancient right, and the assertion of 
historical precedent. But we cannot admit that the changes 
which they effected were really trifling; that they were really 
wrought under a mistaken notion of legal right, not a well- 
conceived desire of improvement ; that they were the fruit of 
no enlargement of political ideas; and that they asserted no 
great pelitical principles. That the language of law could be 
used in justifymg great political changes ; that the freedom of 
the eighteenth century could be speciously claimed as a rightful 
inheritance from Norman and Saxon ancestors ; and that man 
a successive encroachment on royal tyranny could be defended 
by some shadow of precedent, or some plausible analogy, was 
the fortune, not the merit, of these men. The causes are to be 
found in the broad foundations of popular government, which 
were laid in the old Teutonic institutions of our forefathers ; in 
the strength and extent of the municipal system of the Anglo- 
Saxons; in the accidents which made our kings too dependent 
on the good will of their subjects, to be able to annihilate the 
ancient limits which, in a military people, usually confine the 
royal authority; and in the various circumstances in our early 
history, which led at frequent and brief intervals to the assertion 
of these ancient rights, and to silent encroachments on the 
kingly power. 

We cannot join with Mr. D'Israeliin his excessive encomiums 
on Langton, Somers, and other English patriots, for the care 
which they always took to represent the popular claims as mere 
assertions of ancient legal rights: not because we do not admit 
that they acted wisely, but because we think it would have been 
strange, under such circumstances as theirs, for them to have 
fallen into the contrary error. What they claimed as legal 
rights, for the greater part really were such; and the men 
must have been unwise indeed who should have quitted the 
*yantage ground of reputed right, for the chance of obtaining 
general assent to arguments founded even on the most obvious 
expediency. It was a natural, if not a laudable craft in these 
men to stretch the favourable precedents and law-maxims 
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somewhat farther than in strictness they might be carried, and 
to introduce improvements under the apparent sanction of his- 
tory and ancient law. But it is absurd to suppose that all our 
institutions, and all our liberties, either date from before the 
conquest, or originated in false pretences to a character of anti- 
quity. In this, as in every other country, great changes have 
been rendered necessary, which had not been contemplated in 
former periods; nor have English statesmen feared, on such 
occasions, to effect innovation, and to justify it on the ground 
of general expediency. The greatest steps in our history have, 
after all, been made in avowed abrogation of ancient law. What 
precedent existed, or was pleaded, for the Reformation? What for 
the abolition of the feudal tenures, at the period of the Restoration 
—and what for the Habeas Corpus Act? What more direct and 
avowed encroachment was ever made, than the passing of the 
Triennial Act in the reign of Charles II., and the adoption, at 
the Revolution of 1688, of that great guarantee for its observ- 
ance, the custom of voting annual money and mutiny bills? 
That these were innovations—acknowledged, opposed, and suc- 
cessful innovations, deliberately effected in furtherance of views 
of public policy—is not to be disputed. Nor can Mr. D'Israeli 
very satisfactorily maintain, that the horror of abstract prin- 
ciples, which he ae as the great proof of the wisdom of our 
ancestors, has been more carefully exhibited in words than in 
actions. No assembly has oftener voted general propositions 
than our Parliament, And the great sages of the Revolution 
of 1688 commenced their whe oo by a solemn vote, recog- 
nizing as true the fiction of an original compact between the 
king and his people. 

o defend the first French Revolution against Mr. Burke is 
not now our business ; to defend it against Mr. D’Israeli is not 
worth our while. All the arguments which he adduces against 
it are mere repetitions after Burke; and eyen where experi- 
ence has shown Burke to have erred, Mr. D'Israeli delights in 
repeating his errors. But Mr. D’Israeli finds fresh material 
for his sarcasm in the failure, which he describes as having fol- 
lowed every subsequent attempt to introduce representative 
gpm into the countries of continental Europe. The 

nglish constitution, he tells us, is excellent; but even this, 
when transported into France, has signally failed. Ergo, we 
must not suppose because a constitution has worked well in one 
country, that therefore it will work well in another; ergo, we 
are to form no conclusion as to the merits of different forms of 
government from their effects ; ergo, no principles of goyern- 
ment can be derived from experience ; and however odious the 
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institutions which any nation is cursed with, no attempt is ever 
to be made to reform them. 

The causes of the — stability of the English constitu- 
tion appear to us to lie in its representative character; in the 
support given to the stability of popular rights and Pes oe 
liberty, by various subsidiary laws and institutions of ancient 
date, and most efficient operation; in the perfect understanding 
of a government of law (as distinguished from one of mane | 
will), and the thorough appreciation of its advantages, whic 
early habits, and the traditional veneration of ages, have im- 
ere inthe minds of Englishmen; and more than all, per- 

aps, in the additions, alterations, and occasionally entire re- 
establishments, of which all its history is made up. A some- 
what similar constitution has produced less unequivocal bene- 
fits in France, and appears less stable, for reasons which do not 
in the least militate against the possibility or desirableness of 
the universal adoption of representative government. The 
faulty as well as the better parts of our constitution have been 
adopted in France. Institutions, for which peculiar materials 
existed in this country, have been thoughtlessly transplanted. 
Thus, a house of peers was set up in imitation of ours, ina 
country which contains no corresponding materials in a territo- 
rial aristocracy. Many of those great fundamental guarantees 
for freedom, whereon English liberty depends as much as on its 
Parliaments, were wholly omitted by the founders of represen- 
tative government in France; who imagined that the English 
Constitution really consisted, as school-boys tell us, of nothing 
but King, Lords, and Commons. No provisions were made for 
eens liberty ; for the free administration of civil law ; for the 
egal responsibility of the agents of government; for the right of 
public meeting; for provincial self-government. With all 
these defects, the constitution had in addition to struggle 
against the hostility of a royal family, an aristocracy, and a 
priesthood, who hated it as an innovation destructive of their 
privileges ; and with the apathy of a people wearied by civil 
broils, unused to self-government, unaccustomed to understand 
or to revere the new institutions, and prone rather to dislike 
them, on account of their foreign origin, and their falling short of 
the hopes of some of the extreme advocates of liberal principles. 
Yet with all these intrinsic defects, and external dnsheuntnged, 
this constitution has survived the rudest shocks, and still exists, 
not indeed in perfect vigour, but still with every capability of 
ultimate renoyation. Mr. D'Isracli boasts that the British 
constitution is the growth of six centuries. Instead of inferring 
from this, that a somewhat similar constitution cannot attain 
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equal strength and perfection in twenty years, he pronouncesit a 
failure, because it has, during that period, experienced one or two 
modifications, and is not now in a state of vigorously beneficial 
operation. Had Magna Charta, or the Revolution of 1688, 
been so hastily judged, how decisive would have been the con- 
demnation passed on them, after the sixty years’ anarchy of 
Henry IIL’s reign, or the disasters of 1745! To us the history 
of the French charter is a convincing proof of the amazing 
vitality of representative government. For the fifteen years of 
the restoration, that charter gave to France the only regular 
free government which she ever enjoyed, her brightest period of 
improvement in industry and wealth, and her most progressive 
era in intellect. The charter triumphed over the conspiracies of 
priests and nobles, defeated the machinations of two succes- 
sive monarchs, and quelled an armed attack on its existence. 
The race of the ancient kings is deposed and banished, the 

wer of the priesthood uprooted, the hopes of aristocracy laid 
ow,—and the charter and the representative government subsist, 
with unimpaired life, if with no very practically beneficial opera- 
tion for the moment. Little as is the freedom, and bad as is 
the government of France at present, both are surely as calcu- 
lated to excite hopes of improvement, as were our English 
liberties at periods in which we know they were not dead but 
sleeping. 

D'Israeli the Younger is indeed admirably qualified to judge 
of history! The eventful and gallant conflict of the Three 
Days he thinks to render contemptible by styling it a « bloody 
riot.’ Of the Prussian government, and of the great changes 
wrought by it in the social condition of its people, he is (we 
are sorry to say, for we are so too) a great admirer. How it 
was that Prussia succeeded so well, in doing what France did 
so ill, he lucidly explains by ascribing the success of the Prus- 
sian government to its effecting its reforms, not by ‘a bom- 
bastic decree,’ but by ‘a series of wise edicts.’ So much better, 
in matters of state, is wisdom than bombast! and so infinitely 
preferable is a number of ‘edicts’ to one ‘decree! On the sub- 
ject of English history, Mr. D'Israeli imparts a great number 
of new lights to Lord Lyndhurst, the necessity for opening his 
Lordship’s eyes to which does not give us the highest idea 
of his historical attainments. In swelling diction, and all the 

mp of discovery, Mr. D’Israeli pours forth on Lord Lynd- 

urst all the common-places of English history. He teaches 
him how the power of the Commons sprung up under the Plan- 
tagenets, and how it withered under the rule of the Tudors. He 
tells him how the county members were originally the repre- 
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sentatives of the lesser barons: and he expounds the four 
theories of the right of election in boroughs. He refutes with 
great scorn the notion that the small boroughs were originally 
great towns which decayed in the lapse of time. He does not 
tell Lord Lyndhutst that the erroneous tenets which he com- 
bats are tenets which nobody now holds, and that all the cor- 
rect information which he gives is to be found more soberly 
set forth in Hallam, or any other of the recent histories of our 
country. Sometimes D’Israeli the Younger practises a little 
on his Lordship’s credulity ; and we should advise Lord Lynd- 
hurst not to take all he says on the reign of Charles I., and the 
Commonwealth, as absolute gospel. Thus he had better in- 
quire a little before he believes, in direct opposition to the uni- 
versal evidence of history, that the greater part of the nation 
sided with Charles against the Parliament; that the Parlia- 
ment, or Cromwell, raised the annual taxation of the country to 
seven millions, instead of about two, as has been hitherto sup- 
posed ; or that the oppression, whiich Mr. D’Israeli in a long in- 
vective attributes to the ‘ People, was in fact to be laid to the 
charge of any but the usurper, who profited by the failure of 
the noble struggles fora degree of freedom for which the nation 
was fiot yet ripe, and re-established by force of arms the des- 
potism of a ‘single person.’ 

Of the Reform Bill, Mr. D'Israeli gives us this lucid account. 
‘The Whigs set out with reforming the representatives of the 
estate instead of the estate itself, and the consequences of this 
capital blunder pervade the whole of their arrangement. ... . 
By reforming the representatives, instead of the estate, &c.’— 
pp. 126-7. 

Now what is meant by this fine antithesis? What alteration 
did the Reform Bill affect to make in the ‘representatives ?” 
What alteration did it propose to make, but one in the electoral 
bo Oh or, as Mr. D’Israeli calls it, «the estate ?” 

rom a long review of our past history, Mr. D’Israeli pro- 


ceeds to favour us with equally sagacious views of the existing 
constitution. Trite without truth, and paradoxical without 
plausibility, are the sophisms which he pours forth with an air 
of mightily authoritative complacency. The Established Church 
he considers,—spite of the lamentable influence at present 
exereised by it in on to ovary, species of religious liberty 


—a ‘guarantee of toleration.’ e wonders that Radicals 
‘should rail at seeing the bishops in the House of Lords: for 
he states, ‘ Of popular elements of the House of Lords, I have 
always considered that the bench of bishops was the most de- 
Wiacratic.’ ; ; 
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In defence of the House of Lords, as at present constituted, 
Mr. D'Israeli, with an air of the most self-satisfied originality, 
adduces rather an ingenious defence, which we recollect seeing 
for the first time in the Morning Post. The House of Lords 
is attacked, he tells us, because it is hereditary and irrespon- 
sible. So he says are the Commons: not the House of 
Commons, but that small and favoured portion of the peo- 
ple called the Commons, in whose hands the choice of the 
Lower House of Parliament is vested. The two estates of 
the Lords and Commons are equally irresponsible; and 
the circumstance that the former is sufficiently small to meet 
in the same room, while the latter is obliged to do its busi- 
ness be delegation, makes no difference. And as property 
generally passes tolerably unimpaired from father to son, 
and successive generations among the middling classes gene- 
rally preserve the same position in society, the order of ten- 
pounders is in fact as hereditary as that of the Lords. The 
answer to this fine-spun argument is obvious. Make the class 
of hereditary lords as large, and as much conjoined in interests 
and sympathies with the rest of the nation, as is the class of 
hereditary electors; make the members of the upper house 
—— e to as numerous a body as the Commons of England ; 
and we shall cease to complain of them for the hereditary trans- 
mission and irresponsible tenure of their legislative authority. 

Like many other weak-minded men who are of nowise aristo- 
cratic birth, Mr. D’Israeli loves to extol the virtue of noble 
blood, and thinks to raise himself to the level of the privileged 
class which despises him, by exaggerating its pretensions. He 
describes them as ‘an order of men who, from their vast pos- 
sessions, have not only a great, a palpable, and an immediate 
interest in the welfare of a country, but by ease, and leisure, and 
freedom from anxiety, are encouraged to the humanizing pur- 
suits of learning and the liberal love of arts; an order of men 
who are born honoured, and taught to respect themselves by the 
fame and glory of their ancestors; who from the womb to the 
grave, are —— to loathe and recoil from everything that is 
mean and sordid; and whose honour is a more precious pos- 
session than their parks and palaces’ . . . . An order of men 
thus set apart in a state, men refined, serene and courteous, 
learned, brave, travelled, charitable and magnificent.’ Of these 
men, he asks whether they do not ‘afford the choicest elements 
of a senate ?’—pp. 152-3. ; 

were | such a class of men, when once got, might be well 
trusted with any amount of political power. But oh! that we 
might be libellous for half a page ! and (just to illustrate the oc- 
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casional discrepancies between a received theory and the facts) 
give the names of some of those men ‘refined, serene and 
courteous, learned, brave, travelled, charitable and magnifi- 
cent, —whose absent incapacities lend aid by proxy, or who just 
before a division drive down from Crockford’s, or somewhere 
else, to give their personal countenance to every vote against 
good government ! 

Even when some noble lord happens by some strange 
fatality. not to be a genius, the evil is obviated, according to 
Mr. D'Israeli, by the system of party, which enables the in- 
competent legislator to follow the lead of some wise _hief. 
And what chief is a blockhead likely to follow? The wisest or 
the worst? Let the blockhead have something to lose, and 
what party is he likely to side with? That of improvement, of 
freedom, and of knowledge; or that of dull and interested 
resistance to progress ? 

Passing from the Constitution —he reverts to it in the 
peroration of his work, where he sums up its benefits in the 
boast that we owe to that Constitution Lord Lyndhurst’s being 
a judge, and D'Israeli’s being a pamphleteer,—Mr. D’Israeli 
occupies the latter part of his book in a vindication of the Tory 
party. We cannot give him here the credit of much originality 


with respect to the argument. The attempt to represent the 
Tory party as that of the nation, as that of real democracy and 
civil equality, is an habitual and worn-out fraud of the Tory press. 
We have heard before all that Mr. D'Isracli has to tell us 
about the stand which the Tories have lately made in behalf of 
the saa We have heard of their being the ‘ Tribunes of 


the Poor ;’ we have been sickened with the cant of the affected 
sympathy of several of them with the victims of the ‘Infamous 
Poor-Law Amendment Act ;’ we know their vigorous and too 
successful effort in favour of the electoral rights of rack-renters, 
and their noble stand in behalf of the rights of freemen to their 
bribes; and on all these accounts we give them just as much 
credit for democratic feeling, and genuine sympathy with the 
people, as we give to a despot who selects his soldiery from the 
most indigent classes of the land, and endows a small body of 
poor men with plunder and privileges, in order to make them 
instruments of his ae of the mass. But we must give 
a sample of Mr. D’Israeli’s boldness in the one new instance 
which he adduces of the democracy of Toryism. Certainly 
never before have we heard their efforts at the registrations 
adduced as proofs of democratic zeal. Mr. D'Israeli would 
have us believe that the Tory landlords put their tenants on 
the register from a mere wish to enlarge the franchise; ‘they 
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have,’ he says, ‘organized societies throughout the country for 
the great democratic purpose of increasing to the utmost pos- 
sible extent the number of the third estate of the realm.’ But 
then we fear that all their objections to radical claimants must 
be deducted, as aristocratic encroachments on the constituent 
body. Besides, we hope it will be found at the next general 
election that in the way of putting votes on the present register, 
the Radicals have been even more democratic than the Tories. 

Mr. D'Israeli, to prove that the Tories have always been the 
democratic party, and the Whigs an aristocratic clique, enters 
into a long Sieteer of both parties since the Revolution. We 
have no wish to defend the Whigs; but misrepresentations of 
history to serve a purpose ought never to pass unnoticed. 
What does he mean by telling us that the Whig party origi- 
nated in an union of ‘the Peers’ and the Dissenters, at a 
time when the Whigs were constantly in a minority in the 
Upper House? Does he think that by talking of the few occa- 
sions in which the Tories in opposition resisted the unpo- 

ular measures of the Whigs in office, he can make us forget 
all that they did against the people? all their machinations to 
establish a tyrant by right divine,—their opposition to the 
Habeas Corpus Act,—their support of Charles's and James's 
encroachments on the boroughs,—their generally opposing the 
Triennial Bill,—and their imposing the landed qualification on 
members of Parliament? Does he really think to make us 
believe that Reform in Parliament was a Tory doctrine first 
broached by Mr. Pitt—and to forget that Lord Chatham, when 
in opposition to a Tory minister, first suggested it, and Mr. 
Wilkes first definitively proposed it? Are we to forget the Tory 
ministry of Lord Bute? Mr. Pitt's abandonment of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, when it had served his purpose? the blessings 
of the national debt? the gagging Acts? the Six Acts? the re- 
sistance, as long as resistance was possible, to economy, legal 
reform, and religious liberty ? ok the resistance to Parlia- 
mentary Reform, even when resistance was bootless ? 

Let Mr. D’Israeli amuse himself with fighting over the 
party battles of the last century, and apportion as he likes the 
praise and blame of democracy to the two aristocratic factions, 
which during that period struggled for power. Both, we believe, 
equally, when out of office, flattered the people: both equally, 
be ot in power, betrayed and insulted it. Both mimicked the 
accents of freedom, when the alliance of public opinion was 
needed; both employed a system of corruption and force, 
when it would enable them to plunder the people. What 
matters now what were the views of each in the last century ? 
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The people have to judge living Tories and Whigs by their 
acts and professions. The former we have found systematically 
opposed to democracy. The latter now hold power dependent 
on the support of the democratic party, and the triumph of 
the democratic spirit. Implicitly trusting neither, it is the 
interest of the democracy to give a qualified support to that 
party whose existence is most dependent on its aid. 

r. D’Israeli has a great admiration of Lord Bolingbroke, 
who, when all his plots to re-establish the Stuarts had failed, 
and when he saw himself hopelessly excluded from power by 
the dynasty against whose accession he had intrigued, at- 
tempted to ride in again on the shoulders of the people, as- 
sailed his successor with popular arguments, and taught the 
Tories to lay aside their most unpopular tenets, and affect a zeal 
for liberty. Mr. D’Israeli aspires, it would appear, to play the 
same part now, and to teach the Tories Toryism once more. He 
points out the amazing truth that Toryism is what he calls an 
* embodification * of the national will and character!’ The fall 
of the Tories was occasioned, as all Ultra-Tories say, by their 
becoming (under Castlereagh) ‘merciful, and condescendingly 
lenient.. The Whigs took advantage of this, and played 
them a sad trick by the Reform Act, a measure, which Mr. 
D'Israeli always denounces as a mere state trick, which has 
sa political power in the hands of a ‘small body of persons 

ostile to the nation.’ That the Tories will never again ‘be- 


come merciful and condescendingly lenient, we are a 
oO 


to expect. But how do they mean to get over the Reform Act, 
and to give scope to that Tory feeling on the part of the 
“nation,’ which Mr. D’Israeli informs us was never so intense 
as now! Is the Reform Act to be repealed? Or is universal 
suffrage to be engraftedon it? And, pray,—which is the most 
interesting question of all,—what does Lord Lyndhurst think 
of all this? Are these diatribes against the Reform Act his 
suggestions, or the improvisations of his correspondent’s im- 
prudent folly ? 

Before taking leave of Mr. D’Israeli, we must acknowledge 
one great merit in his work, considering the party which he 
represents. Strange to say, throughout a political pamphlet of 
two hundred and ten pages, Mr. O’Connell is only once per- 
sonally abused. In a burst of indignant pathos, Mr. D’Israeli 
denounces him as ‘the authorized agitator of the administra- 





* Mr. D’israeli delights to use the privilege of genius in coining new words, In 
one place he talks of ‘‘cock-brained fancies.” We have heard of cock-eyed, 
and of crack-brained, but of cock-brained never before. Which abusive epithet of 
the two does he really mean to use ? : : 
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tion itself’—‘the vagabond and over-rated rebel. Singular 
aera of the crime of rebellion! An ‘ over-rated rebel ! 

t is good, however, in Mr. D’Israeli to have treated us with 
direct allusion to Mr. O'Connell only once. In turning from 
his visionary schemes for Toryism to the actual conduct of the 
party, we find that, for nearly the last year, it seems to resolve 
itself into little more than court intrigues, and the defamation 
of one man. ‘These are the arts by which this great ‘ demo- 
cratic’ party endeavours to obtain scope for the ‘intensely 
Tory’ feelings of ‘the nation.’ This the mode in which it 
displays the ‘ embodification of the national will and character.’ 
Its appeals to the people have consisted of attempts to raise 
a terror and dislike of O'Connell, and to inspire a belief that the 
Ministry is compelled, in every respect, to obey his secret and 
insolent dictation. Addressing itself, according to its wont, only 
to the blindest prejudices and worst passions of the people, the 
Tory party has sought to stir up sectarian animosity against the 
Catholic, national jealousy against the Irishman, and aristo- 
cratic antipathy against the demagogue. All that he does is 
misrepresented, and all his imputed delinquencies are then 
fastened on the Ministers. Lord Melbourne is held answerable 
for alleged dealings with Mr. Raphael, of which he could have 
known nothing, for sentiments expressed during a journey in 
the North, which he could not have prevented, for speeches 
uttered in remote parts of the empire, and letters, with which 
his Lordship for the first time becomes acquainted by seeing 
them in print. 

We see no reason to believe that the public mind has, to any 
material extent, been affected by these low artifices. The tales 
trumped up against Mr. O’Connell have been believed by no 
one; and the people, however they may condemn the unbecom- 
ing and useless coarseness of his invectives, are not inclined, on 
account of a vice which experience must have taught them to 
expect his exhibiting, to give up a friend in the moment of 
their need to the fury of his foul-mouthed calumniators. We 
wish that the assiduous efforts of Mr. O’Connell’s assailants 
had had no more effect on the Ministers than on the people. 
But with their characteristic timidity and ignorance of public 
feeling, too many of the Whigs have given symptoms of being 
intimidated by the “ws The shufflers, who wanted a pretext 
for desertion, have made the connexion with O’Connell that 

text; and others, seeing that it was the most assailed, 
ave thought it the really vulnerable point. Instead of bold 

confronting the dastardly attempt to run down an individual, 

and bedaub a ministry with the dirt thrown on its supporter— 
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instead of rallying the good feelings of their countrymen round 
a man unfairly assailed by a faction—instead of manfully 
avowing the union, which a community of opinions on certain 
great questions has cemented between themselves and Mr. 
O’Connell-—instead of glorying in their honourable tenure of a 
support, which he must give > Ae as long as theirs is the only 
government from which his country can expect justice—there 
has been somewhat too much of a disposition among the ad- 
herents of Ministers to truckle to this base hostility : to acknow- 
ledge their alliance with O'Connell as degrading, and excuse it 
as involuntary ; and, by secret disavowals, to attempt to shift off 
the partial odium incurred, without forfeiting the advantages 
ensured by the union. We do not believe that the Tories 
have ever had any great hopes of lowering the Ministry in 
public opinion by their assiduity in clamouring down O’Connell. 
Their strongest hope has rather been, we feel certain, to work 
to such a degree on the pride and fears of Ministers themselves, 
as to induce them, in a moment of weakness, to disclaim the 
support of Mr. O’Connell, and to forfeit the confidence of the 
people by such an exhibition of cowardice and bad faith. 

The recent fate of Mr. Hanbury is pregnant with warning 
on this head. Until the.day of his nomination, the sympathies 
of every Reformer were with that gentleman in his late contest 
in Northamptonshire. One expression on the hustings de- 
prived him of all those sympathies. Not an enemy does he 
appear to have softened, not a vote is it supposed that he gained, 
by his miserable declaration of personal dislike to Mr. O’Con- 
nell; and the only consequence was, that ill as the loss of a 
vote in Parliament could be borne, and mortifying as was the 
triumph of his Tory opponent, not an expression of regret for 
the discomfiture of such a candidate was uttered by the great 
body of Reformers. 

Besides doing all they could to induce the people to quarrel 
with the Ministers on account of O'Connell, and the Ministers 
to quarrel with O'Connell, the Great National Party has of 
course employed its usual industry in attempting to effect its 
purpose by a court intrigue. What may be the ultimate result 
of the attempts which have evidently been made with vigour, 
but it appears for the moment without success, to repeat the 
trick of November 1834, we know not. That the Court is 
absolutely in the hands of the Tory intriguers no one can 
doubt ; and a Conservative Ministry will be called to office the 
moment it is judged possible to keep it in. Every obstacle 
will of course c thrown in the way of the present Administra- 
tion; every opportunity taken of getting a pretext for removing 
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it under the sanction of a Parliamentary defeat, and trying 
the chances of another general election. Our own belief is, 
that the last is a game which it is not thought wise to play; 
and that it will not be played, except in absolute desperation. 
In spite of the ‘ great deitsendtle efforts’ of the Tories at the 
late registration, we suspect that they do not count on increas- 
ing their numbers by a dissolution under present cireum- 
stances.* By bye-elections, or by a few more desertions, we 
suppose they calculate on getting, ere long, a majority of the 
oar House of Commons; and trust that the present 

inisters will not be allowed the chance of a dissolution. How 
soon they may succeed it is impossible to say. But certain it 
is, that until the Ballot is secured, the existence of a ministry 
opposed by the great bulk of the aristocracy is, under the 
present constitution of Parliaments, most precarious. 

But we cannot understand how, with the House of Commons 
elected as it now is, the position of Tories in power would be at 
all less precarious; how Sir Robert Peel is either to govern 
upon the principles of his ultra associates, or to command a 
majority without them; how the dissensions, to which, as much 
as to the hostility of a majority of the House of Commons, the 


late Ministry succumbed, could be prevented from again de- 
stroying them. We have, indeed, been much inclined to doubt 
whether, laudable as was the vigorous effort by which the Peel 
Administration was turned out, a more signal and permanent 
re might not have been secured to the popular cause, had 


they been allowed to remain a little longer in office. The 
system of concession, into which Sir Robert, Peel was forced, 
had already displeased his extreme supporters. He had 
already dispelled a great portion of the agricultural delusion. 
Every day which he continued in office forced him to make a 
more definite, and therefore to some portion or other of his 
supporters a more offensive, statement of his intentions. Every 
step which public opinion compelled him to take, excited the 
distrust of his regular followers ; and every sign which he gave 
of putting in practice the ancient policy of his party, weakened 
his government in the estimation of the country. Which force 
would have prevailed, who can doubt? The mighty coercion 
of public opinion and irresistible circumstances would have 
crumbled into dust the puny force of ultra-Toryism. And by 
this time Sir Robert Peal would probably have been once more 
conceding another ‘ out-work of he constitution, and once more 





* This was written before the late municipal elections, which have signally dis- 
played the “intensely Tory feeling of the nation,” and rendered the party’s pros- 
pects of a dissolution utterly hopeless. 
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the object of the hatred and scorn of the real zealots of Church 
and State. 

Were a Tory ministry again to be formed, such, we believe, 
would be its policy. It must be a man of more iron nerve than 
Sir Robert Peel, or the Duke of Wellington, that would attempt 
to maintain a goyernment on the yanagies of their present op- 
position, and rule Ireland with the sword. Failure or concession 
must be the result of their taking office. Be it which of the 
two it might, the force of the Tory party would be equally 
broken, the Tory ministry would be equally weak, and its 
policy equally little Tory. That such a ministry would do its 
utmost to resist the force of democracy, cannot be questioned. 
That it would do nothing voluntarily to forward its progress is 
certain. That it would succeed is out of the question. 

The whole course of public affairs induces us to think that the 
prospect of a Tory government, formed on the principles of the 
present Opposition, is not likely to be realized; that the names 
of both ig and Tory will cease ere long to be the watch- 
word of political warfare; and that both parties will find their 
euthanasia in a junction of the greater portion of their mate- 
rials. The time is now arrivedin which the great conflict of the 
aristocratic and democratic principles must be engaged; in 
which the struggle will no longer be between sections of the 
aristocracy, but between the entire aristocracy fighting for the 
last remnants of its power, and the people endeavouring to ob- 
tain a firm hold on the management oF its own affairs. Asa 
portion of an aristocratic party, formed by the fusion of Whigs 
and Tories into one mass, the Tories may again perchance for 
awhile maintain their politica! existence. But that they can 
ever again cajole a majority of the nation into the support of a 
ministry composed of Tory leaders, or professing Tory prin- 
ciples—that they can successfully resist the advancing power of 
democracy—or that they will direct its progress, and share its 
triumph—are fancies that none but such a dreamer of dreams 
as D'Israeli the Younger can mistake for realities. oe 
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Art. XIV. 
WHETHER POLITICAL ECONOMY IS USEFUL? 
A Dialoque between A. and B. 
A. T LIKE law better than political economy. 
B.—There is no disputing of tastes. 

A. I say, law is the more useful. 

B.—If the difference is only in degree, political economy may 
still be honoured with a high, though not the highest, degree 
of your esteem. 

A.—I really mean, that political economy is of no use at all. 

B.—Do you speak this of your own knowledge—or have you 
taken it upon trust from others? 

A.—Partly one, and partly the other. 

B.—I defer very much to your authority, and am always 
happy to be cured of an error; but I want something to my 
complete satisfaction, in adopting your opinion on this subject ; 
and would, if I might take the freedom, ask a few questions. I 
am not sure that, by political economy, you and I mean the 
same thing. 

‘A.—Why should you suppose we do not mean the same 
thing ? 

BI think it very often happens that, when men differ, they 
do so, because they do not mean the same thing. My suspicion, 
in the present case, arises from this, that I do not imagine you 
think the difference between truth and falsehood of no import- 
ance. 

A.—Certainly not. 

B.—You deem truth to be useful ;—falsehood, or error, 
hurtful ? 

A.—I do. 

B.—And the more useful, or the contrary, in proportion as 
the subject, to which the truth or falsehood relates, is the more 
important ? 

A.—Yes. 

B.—What, then? do you think the subject to which political 
economy relates—-the wealth of nations, a subject of no impor- 
tance ?—the causes by operation of which are produced and 
multiplied all the things, not spontaneously produced, which 
contribute to the subsistence and enjoyment of mankind ; the 
distribution which the laws of nature impose upon them after 
they are produced ; and the ends in subservience to which they 
are consumed ? 

A.—The subjects themselves I think of great importance. 
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B.—True propositions, respecting things of great importance, 

you have allowed are useful ; erroneous, or false propositions, 
vurtful. The difference between truth and error, on these 
subjects, is hence of great importance. I therefore think I have 
your confession that political economy is of great importance. 

A. How so? 

B.—From this single circumstance, that truth on important 
subjects is important. 

A.—Do you call political economy truth? 

B.—I do. 

A.—What! when so many contradictory doctrines are held ? 

B.—Do you know anything more contradictory than truth 
and error ? 

A.—I do not say that I do. 

B.—Do you know any subject, on which true opinions and 
erroncous opinions are not liable to be held ? 

A.—Certainly not. 

B.—But, on all subjects, the true opinions are held to be the 
science of that subject; the wrong opinions not the science, but 
the reverse of the science. For example, the Newtonian system 
of astronomy is reckoned true, the vortices of Descartes, and 
the cycles of Ptolemy, erroneons systems ; is not the Newtonian 
system, therefore, = ode called the science of astronomy, the 
other two systems not? 

A.—It is so. 

B.—I doubt not, therefore, you see what follows. 

A.—What is it that follows ? 

B.—That the science of political economy, if propriety of 
speech is observed, means, a combination of true propositions 
respecting the supply, distribution, and consumption of the 
articles or things composing the wealth of nations; putting 
aside and disallowing al erroneous propositions. ‘This is what 
I call political economy. 

A.—I confess that what I have been calling political economy 
was not exactly this. What I understood by it was, a collection 
of yi, partly erroneous and partly trifling. 

.—Such was my 2 er when I ventured to say that, 
very probably, you and I, by the term political economy, did 
not mean the same thing. It appears now that we mean things 
very different indeed ; and hence it is no wonder if, in speaking 
of them, we have used different and contradictory language— 
our meaning, all the while, being possibly the same. I, at 
least, should speak of your thing certainly in the language 
which_you do,—that erroneous or trifling propositions, on the 
topics of national wealth, are not only useless but hurtful; and, 
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possibly, you will allow, that true and important propositions 
on these topics are useful, and greatly so? 

A.—If there are propositions deserving that character. That 
true propositions are made on those topics, it is not necessary 
to dispute; but I think it very doubtful whether there are any 
which are important. 

B.—That is a point, unquestionably, from which all doubt 
should be removed, if it shall be found that any rests upon it. 
The Rg meres is one of vast importance, and ought to be tho- 
roughly investigated. You have no objection, probably, to state 
your reasons for thinking that all the true propositions in poli- 
tical economy are trifling. 

A.—My reason is, that I do not know one which is of any 
importance. 

.—Shall we then state the proposition directly, that we 
may have something precise about which to dispute, and say 
that there is no proposition of political economy of any im- 
portance ? 

A.—You may, if useful to the dispute. 

B.—Even that, if conceded, would not be a solution of the 
question, because there are two cases. It may be, that no 
important proposition may yet have been made upon such or 
such a subject ; while yet it may be possible that very important 
propositions are capable of being made. 

.—Is it not sufficient, for calling political economy nonsense, 
if it should appear that it actually contains no proposition of 
— ? 

——I think not; because the admission leads to conse- 
quences which, I believe, you will admit to be absurd. 

A.—What are they ? 

B.—I can best ox them appear, I believe, if I proceed in 
this way. Are you not of opinion that all sciences have had a 
beginning ? That there was a time when, in all the great 
departments of human knowledge, nothing was known ; and that 
the sciences have all been built up by degrees ? 

A.—I believe that to have been the case. 

B.—There was a time, then, when it might have been said 
of astronomy, might have been said of chemistry, might have 
been said of mechanics, might have been said of logic, that they 
actually contained no proposition of importance. 

A.—I do not deny that. 

B.—Could it, however, have been truly and properly said, 
even at that time, that astronomy, chemistry, mechanics, logic, 
were all nonsense ? 

A.—I think not. 

VOL. II. NO. IV. 20 
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B.—And the reason, I may presume, is, that even when no 
———— propositions had yet been formed in these branches 
of 


nowledge, important propositions were still capable of being 
formed. 


A.—True. 

B.—To maintain your proposition, that political economy is 
nonsense, you must be prepared to show, not merely that no 
important proposition has yet been formed on the subject, but 
that no important proposition is capable of being formed. 

A.—I am not prepared to go so far as that. But is it not 
sufficient for calling a science nonsense, when as yet it contains 
nothing else ? 

B.—I think it is an abuse of language to do so. 

A.—How is that made appear ? 

B.—In the first place, the word nonsense, in such an appli- 
cation, is equivocal, and tends to convey a wrong opinion—not 
that a science which may be of the highest importance, is in its 
infancy, but that it cannot be made important. ‘Thus we say 
of the ontology of the schoolmen, that it is nonsense; meaning, 
not merely that it actually contains nothing sound and useful, 
but that no useful proposition can be formed on such subjects. 
In the next place, it is a misappropriation of the term science, to 
apply it to a string of erroneous or trifling propositions. Science 
means a combination of propositions, both true and important, 
and so completely embracing the whole subject to which the 
propositions relate, as that nothing material in it shall be found, 
which some of the propositions do not include. Science is 
useful when it reaches all this; and the name is not deserved, 
and is not in correct language applied, till a near approach is 
made to that state of perfection. 

A.—How then end you express yourself, respecting a body 
of doctrine on a subject, the importance of which is not dis- 
puted, which doctrine you think to be nonsense ? 

B.—One thing I am certain of—which is, that I should not 
call a parcel of nonsense ropositions, science ; I should as soon 
think of calling them windde. I should begin by calling them not 
science, “oe which I do not reckon the — _ 

site. The proper lan e, I think would be, that the 
su bject had dt wer the benefit of science, and all that was 
known of it was of no use. 

A.—Well, then, let us apply your language to political 
economy, and say that the | he not yet teens altawed the 
benefit of science ; that the propositions hitherto framed about 
it, are either untrue, or insignificant. 

B.—Taking this as your proposition, we have next to inquire 
whether it be well founded or not. 
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A.—Be it so. Let that be the inquiry. 
B.—We need not, I imagine, go far into the question whe- 
ther any of the propositions in political economy are true ; 
se it is easy to form true propositions, if the value be 
neglected, on any subject. Thus we may say, that labour pro- 
duces commodities; that labour is painful, and only exerted 
with a view to some reward—that a man will execute more 
work with tools than without them: so also, we can say it is 
warmer in summer than in winter; an ox is commonly heavier 
than a sheep, and so on. The question you really propose is, 
oe there be in political economy, any proposition of great 
utility, 

A.—It is so. 

B.—It a pears to me, here again, to be necessary to inquire, 
whether, when you employ the word utility, and ‘d employ the 
word utility, we are both of us thinking of the same thing; not 
thinking, the one of us of one thing, the other of another. 

A.—Do you think that can be the case? 

B.—We shall proceed with much more satisfaction in our 
inquiry, if we first ascertain that ‘point. And a few questions, 
I think, with your answers, will afford us the requisite in- 
formation. 

A.—Be it so. 

B.—I can anticipate your answer to the first question I shall 
put—whether you think all utility to be that which is represent; 
— — shillings, and pence? You will say you do not. 

.—I do. 

B.—You are, then, of opinion that there are more species of 
utility than one ? 

A.—Certainly. 

B.—Shall we endeavour to ascertain its more general spe- 
cies—in this way, I mean; by asking ourselves if the nature of 
man does not consist of two parts, the body and the mind? 

A.—It does. 

B.—May we not, corresponding with these parts, consider 
as one class of useful things, those which conduce to the welfare 
of the body; another, those which conduce to the welfare of 
the mind? 

A.—We may. 

B.—By pm to the welfare, I mean things serving to 
yield pleasure, or ward off pain, and that whether directly, or 
mediately, and indirectly. 

A.—I do not object to that definition. , 

B.—One class of useful things, therefore, are those which 
serve to produce bodily pleasure, or ward * nod pain : 

oO 
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another, those which produce mental pleasure, or ward off 
mental pain. 

A.—These are the two most comprehensive species. 

B.—I do not think we are called upon, for the settling of the 
present question, to discuss their relative value, and ascertain 
whether, upon the whole, the well-being of the body, or the 
well-being of the mind, is of most importance. It is, no doubt, 
your opinion, that both are of great importance. 

A.—I think so. 

B.—And for our present purpose that is enough. The next 
step of our inquiry, is this:—As some things give pleasure to 
the body, without producing any other effect, and are useful on 
that account; are there not certain things which give pleasure 
to the mind, and are held useful, without regard to any ulterior 
effect? I may allude to astronomy as a sufficient illustration. 
That science, beyond some of its more familiar results, yields 
no guidance for the affairs of life. It is contemplative, and the 

leasure which it yields is purely mental. But the pleasure 
which the mind receives, when it comprehends within its gras 
a multitude of great objects, and traces distinctly their mutua 
operations and dependencies, is known to be very great. You 
do not hesitate, I suppose, to admit this ? 

A.—Certainly not. 

B.—This pleasure, therefore, is a good; and that which pro- 
cures it is useful. 

A.—That follows. 

B.—We need not inquire scrupulously into the comparative 
value of this pleasure. It is well-known how small is the value 
of all the merely corporeal pleasures, when taken nakedly by 
themselves, and without the addition of anything mental. The 
man who relishes most the pleasures of eating and drinking, 
flies from a solitary meal, and confesses that his enjoyment in 
it is reduced to little. Of the pleasures of love, we see that 
the bodily part is little valued when stripped of the mental, 
and that it is only the lowest of our species, who are found to 
be seriously under its influence. 

A.—All that is true. 

B.—You see to what this train of thought leads. 

A.—You mean the conclusion, that the purely mental plea- 
sures, those which begin and end im the existence of plea- 
surable thoughts, hold a high rank among the enjoyments of 
our nature, and the causes of them among the things which we 
denominate useful. 

B.—You have traced the consequences clearly and well. We 
have now, therefore, agreed in certain points, which I think 
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may be applied with advantage to the inquiry we are en- 


ed in. 

A—I shall be happy to hear in what way. 

B.—The matters which form the subject of political eco- 
nomy are matters in the highest degree interesting to man- 
kind. They are, in fact, the multifarious operations concerned 
in producing, distributing, and exchanging ; placing, in a word, 
in the hands of the consumers, all the things which constitute 
the wealth of individuals and of nations: the things for which, 
almost exclusively, the labours, the schemes, the cares, of 
human beings are expended. These operations are of many 
kinds, and are connected together in a system of great com- 
plexity,—-following one another according to certain laws, 
checking one another according to certain laws,—aided by one 
set of arrangements, impeded by another. This complicated 
tissue of causes and effects, subordinate to ends the most in- 
teresting to human kind, it cannot but be an agreeable exercise 
to an ingenious mind to explore,—to trace the course of such 
things,—to mark their concatenations. And if it succeed, by 
its meditations on the order of events, in discovering how they 
follow one another in trains, so as to reduce them all to a mode- 
rate number of trains, by which they can, as a whole, be held 
all at once in the mind’s eye, and the mode in which every thing 
comes out can be distinctly comprehended ; as a man raising 
himself to an eminence, from which he can look down upon a 
scene of the highest possible interest, not only beholds the 
numerous objects of which it consists, and their visible motions, 
but the causes of them, and the ends to which they are 
directed, and thence derives the highest delight ;—is it not cer- 
tain, that a similar commanding view obtained by the mind 
over a most interesting and complicated mental scene, must 
yield it a gratification of the highest value, even if no further 
consequence were to be derived from it ? 

A.—Undoubtedly, such a commanding view of so great a 
part of the field of human action, in which operations so mul- 
tifarious, and tending to such interesting results, are taking 
place, cannot but yield a high degree of pleasure: and he must 
be one of the lowest of his species, who will not acknowledge 
that such a gratification of the highest part of our abaeede 
intellectual part, must hold a foremost place among the plea- 
sures we are capable of receiving. 

B.—I applaud this liberal declaration, and expected it from 
you. ‘Aad now we, perhaps, have light to show us something 
of a matter which you, I expect, will acknowledge to be of the 
highest importance, but which is not often well understood ; 
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and by people who do not understand, and nevertheless are 
precipitate enough to judge without understanding, treated as 
of no importance. - 

A.—What is that ? . 

B.—The connexion between that commanding view which 
we have been considering, and the kind of utility which these 
men understand,—the things which they can taste, handle, 
smell, and see,—the things, in short, which they can sell and 
buy in a market, and to which the term practical utility is by 
them appropriated. If this intellectual operation should be 
found to have a commanding influence even on this same prac- 
tical or market utility, may we not expect them to change their 
opinion with respect to the value even of the mental process ? 

A.—Certainly, that which increases the utility of other 
things, is itself useful. 

B.—Very justly said. You do not deny that arrangement, 
when applied to a multitude of operations, all contributing to 
some desirable end, renders those useful operations still more 
useful ? 7 

A.—I do not. 

B.—As little will you deny that such operations do not com- 
monly make the best arrangement of their own accord; that if 
left to themselves, one operation may obstruct another; the 
same thing may be done oftener than is needed, and the result 
of the whole be less than it would have been, if the causes at 
work had been better directed. 

A.—Nobody can doubt that. 

B.—Is not that arranging process, which you acknowled. 
to be of so much importance, that is, utility, wholly intel. 
lectual, the immediate result of that commanding view we have 
just been considering ? 

A.—How so? I do not perceive that clearly. 

B.—Look at it thus. Can things be arranged which are not 
all taken account of? Can any thing be put in its place if it 
has not been considered; and considered in conjunction with 
all the things among which it is to have its appropriate place ? 

A.—Certainly not. 

B.—For this arrangement, then, a comprehensive view—a 
view a takes in every thing, is indispensable ? 
~ A.—It is. 

B.—But if things are to be arranged with a view to their 
operations on one another, and the tendency of all those opera- 
tions to the producing of a certain effect, a much greater 
‘number of particulars must be taken account of. e may 
illustrate the case by a reference to a detached and very narrow 
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portion of the matters comprehended within the vast province 
of political economy. The number of things and persons re- 

uired in a cotton mill is considerable; and the effect which 
they are intended to produce is accomplished, more or less per- 
fectly, quantity and quality lien. the more perfectly the 
productive means are arranged: is it not so? 

A.—Granted. 

B.—We may assume (may we not?) that the arrangements 
in the principal establishments of this kind are excellent in the 
extreme; that every thing is placed exactly where it ought to 
be placed,—that its operation comes in at the very moment 
when it ought to come in,—that every thing is formed to suit 
exactly the things by which it is acted upon, and the things 
upon which it acts,—that every power is exactly proportioned 
to the effect which it has to produce,—and all this to the end 
that there may be no waste of power, but that the ultimate 
produce may be obtained with the smallest possible expenditure 
of power? 

} assent to all that. 

B.—Now, then, is it not necessary, for effecting a combina- 
tion of all these things, so exquisite as to make them conspire, 
in the best possible manner, to the production of a particular 
effect, that the arrangement should be made by some pervading 
mind which takes a comprehensive view of the ~ which 
leaves nothing out of its consideration; which contemplates 
every part of the great co-operation ; marks wherever there is 
any thing either too much or too little, where any one thing 
stands in the way of another, where any thing is wanting to 
the complete operation of another thing ; and which, by help of 
this knowledge, places and proportions every thing? Does it 
appear to you possible, that a thing can be organized as a 
whole, without a knowledge of the whole? Can the general of 
an army arrange the multiplied operations of a battle without 
holding them all in his mind, by a comprehensive view, which 
enables him to arrange them, each one so perfectly in con- 
nexion with all, that each contributes in the utmost degree to 
the production of the general end—the defeat of the enemy ? 

A.—This cannot be disputed. 

B.—The officer of a company, or the head of a division, 
knows the particulars of his own subordinate part, and makes 
therein the appropriate arrangements ; but it is only the gene- 
ral over all—he whose mind pervades the operations of all—it 
is he who combines them into one co-operative scheme— it is he 
alone who, by aid of his comprehensive and commanding view, 
is in circumstances which enable him to do so; and it is the 


mah who makes use of that knowledge the most skilfully—who 
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arranges the several parts of his force so as to turn it to the 
best possible account, and derive the greatest assistance from it 
in the accomplishment of his end—that is the man who is the 
greatest general. 

A.—It is so. 

B.—We may then, I think, lay it down, with your consent, 
as a general proposition, that wherever a great many agents 
and operations are combined for the production of a certain 
result, or set of results, a commanding view of the whole is 
absolutely necessary for effecting that combination in the most 
perfect manner. 

A.—I agree. 

B.—But a commanding view of a whole subject, in all its 
parts, and the connexion of those parts, is it anything but 
another name for the theory, or science of the subject ? Theory 


(Sewpia) is literally view ; and science is scientia, KNOWLEDGE: 
meaning view, or knowledge, not solely of this and that part, 
but, like that of the general with his army, of the whole. 

A.—I see the inference to which you are proceeding: you 
mean to say, that the theory or science of political economy is a 
commanding view of the vast combination of agents and opera- 
tions engaged in producing for the use of man, the whole of 


the things which he enjoys and consumes : in other words, the 
things which he denominates the matter of wealth—the great 
object to which almost all the toils and cares of human beings 
are directed. 

B.—You have anticipated me correctly. 

A.—You would farther proceed to ask me, I have no doubt, 
whether the innumerable operations which take place in sub- 
servience to that end, may not take place in more ways than 
one ; in short, in a worse way, or in a Soles way? Whether it 
is not of importance that they should take place in the best 
way? And whether the difference between the best way and 
the worst way, is not likely to be very great ?—great, I mean, 
in respect to the particular end, the production of the matter of 
wealth. And to all these questions I should answer in the 
affirmative. . 

B.—I should become in love with controversy, if I always 
met with such controvertists as you. Not only do you never 
resist conviction, by contending for a point after you see 
it is untenable, but when you have assented to a proposition 
which you formerly rejected, your mind moves forward, descries 
the other propositions to which the newly-admitted one con- 
ducts, and embraces them with the readiness of a practised and 

ncere pursuer of truth. 

A.—TI should be unworthy of the name of a man, if I did not 
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embrace a proposition, the moment I sec that there is evidence 
to support it. 

B.—There are those who take the name of men, and names 
which they value higher, who do not feel this delicacy, and act 
under no such obligation. But this is from the purpose. Ad- 
mitting, as you have done, that on the proper or ering and 
conducting of the great and numerous trains of operations, 
subservient to the production and use of wealth, a great deal 
depends; that between good ordering, and bad ordering, the 
yr mean in respect to beneficial results is immense ; you will, 
I doubt not, allow, as you have done in general, that in this 
particular case, every thing cannot be well arranged without 
taking account of every thing; that the man who sees all is he 
alone who can arrange all—he alone who can discover if all 
the parts are, or are not, in co-operation ; and how any change 
can be made in one part without affecting injuriously some 
other; in short, that the general, commanding, and complete 
view of the subject, which is properly denominated the science, 
is that alone which can with reason be looked to for the greatest 
of all possible benefits in the great affair, making everything 
concerned in it contribute in the highest degree to the attain- 
ment of the end. 

A.—The conclusion seems to me to be incontrovertibly 
made out. 

B.—I may now, then, reckon you a convert to my opinion— 
that the science of political economy is an important science ? 

A.—If there be such a science, and if that which goes by the 
name, instead of being that all-comprehensive view which you 
have been speaking of, and the importance of which I fully 
admit, be not. mere scraps of a view—mostly incorrect, and 
leading to no useful conclusion. 

B.—I grant to you most readily that it is a fair inquiry, 
whether the doctrine taught under the title of political eco- 
nomy deserves the name of science or not. In order to deter- 
mine the question, perhaps you will point out which you think 
the criteria, or tests of a science—the marks or characters by 
which any combination of doctrines may be known to be, or not 
to be, science. 

A.—I doubt whether I am competent to such a task as 
that. 

B.—But if we have not in our minds a pretty accurate con- 
ception of what is and is not a science ; that is, if we have not 
some standard by which to try every scheme of doctrine offered 
to us for science, what can we do? We cannot consider our- 
selves entitled to pronounce either for it or against it; to say 
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whether it is science or not science, unless we know by satis- 
factory marks what is a science, what not. 

A.—True ; and I see that I have not acted very rationally in 
pronouncing the doctrine of the political economists no science, 
-anless I had been better advised respecting the constituents 
of ascience. But still I am of opinion that one may see enough 
of a set of doctrines to say of them that they do not come up 
to the height of a science, even if he has but an indistinct no- 
tion of the essential qualities of a science; he may see either 
that the propositions are disputed, or that they do not explain 
all the subject. 

B.—You have here announced two marks which you think 
distinctive of a science ; 1st, That the propositions be not dis- 
puted ; 2ndly, That they explain the ial subject. Have you 
any more ? 

A.—Not at the instant; but I think these, upon considering 
them, are sufficient. . 

B.—To determine that point have we not two questions to 
resolve ; st, Whether they are true marks ; and, 2ndly, Whether 
they are adequate ? : 

A.—Are they not true marks ? 

B.—With respect to the first of them, is it not possible for a 
proposition to be true and yet to be disputed ? 

A.—I cannot deny that ; yet truth, it is said, prevails in the 
long run. 

B.—You remember, I doubt not, the saying of Hobbes, so 
often quoted and approved, that if the truths of mathematics 
had been opposed to the interests of men having power, they 
would have been disputed against and denied; and the people 
persecuted who maintained them ? 

A.—I do. 

B.—When the men, whose power enables them to set the 
fashion in opinions, as in dress, deem a set of doctrines op- 
posed to their interest, were it but the interest of their ease, 
calling upon them for a disagreeable exertion of thought to 
learn and understand them—do you not see the possibility of 
these propositions —e disputed for a long time, however true 
they may be—of their being honestly rejected and deemed of 


no importance by the greater number of men ? 

A.—I see how often that occurs, and I cannot but admit that 
few men form their opinions upon the evidence of their truth ; 
that the feeling of interest sways the minds of the greater 
number in what they believe or disbelieve, and to such a degree, 
that some men are under a sort of incapacity of thinking but 
as their interests direct; and I admit that the general supine- 
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ness of men’s minds makes them ready, even for the saving 
of trouble, and when the opinions do not concern any other 
interest, to take for granted the truth of those which are incul- 
cated upon them, particularly by those who have an ascendancy, 
from their power, station, or reputation. 

B.—I do not think, therefore, that you will insist upon it as 
‘a clear index against the scientific character of a set of opinions, 
that they are disputed, because we know that the Newtonian 
theory of astronomy was long disputed ; that the utility of the 
Star Chamber was long maintained; that a government really 
representative of the people was long treated as a mischievous 
delusion. 

A.—Let us change the term i ae, to true; you will 
not object to truth as one of the tests ‘ 

B.—Certainly not, if I am enabled first of all to test the 
truth. Your two marks, according to the change you propose, 
will then be, Ist, That the propositions be truth; 2ndly, ‘That 
they completely expound the subject. And nobody will deny 
that a set of true propositions, fully expounding a subject, are 
the science of that subject. But these marks avail us nothing 
till we have the means of determining what are true proposi- 
tions, and whether they do embrace the whole of the subject. 
Can you name any tests by which either of these points can be 
determined ? 

A.—I cannot; but are we then to rest in the opinion that 
it is impossible to determine whether there is any science or 
not ? . 

B.—I should say not, if we can do anything better; and I 
think we should by all means inquire how far we can advance, 
in determining either that a proposition is true, or that a set of 

ropositions contain the entire exposition of a subject. On the 
latter question it is easier to approach the point of assurance 
than on the former, whichis a reason for considering that in the 
first place, if you see no objection. 

A.—I see no objection. 
B.—It appears to me, that a subject may be contained within 
a definition or description, in such a manner that it may appear 
little less than certain that no part of it is left out, though to 
attain that certainty the doubt may be incurred whether more 
is not included than enough. 

A.—I assent to that opinion. 

B.—When the whole of a subject is thus before the inquirer, 
he may divide it into portions, and afterwards subdivide those 

rtions into other portions, small enough and simple enough 

easy and sure comprehension. 
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A.—He may do so. 

B.—Propositions expounding those portions may therefore 
be made with tolerable ground of certainty ; and when the pro- 
se peans on all such portions are put together, they cannot 

ut constitute a full exposition of the subject. 

A.—That is true. 

B.—Let us apply to political economy the points we are thus 
agreed upon. Is it — to make a definition or description 
of the subject of political economy, of which we may be sure, 
though it may include something which belongs not to the 
subject, that it leaves nothing out? As for example, if we say 
the subject of political economy is the system of operations con- 
cerned in the producing and using of the matter of wealth, 
may we not conclude, with some assurance, that our definition 
intdadien the whole of the subject? Let us consider thus :—In 
regard to any object of human pursuit, do not the end and the 
means comprehend all that we are interested in knowing about 
it? Thus, in regard to medicine, the end is the removal of 
diseases, the means the whole resources of the medical art. 
Well, then, the science of medicine is the knowledge of diseases, 
and of the means of cure. 

A.—All this is sufficiently evident. 

B.—In what regards wealth, for which men watch and toil, 
and on the plentiful or scanty supply of which the happiness 
or misery, the power or weakness of nations so greatly depends, 
the use is the end, the production the means. The question 
is, whether the doctrines of political economy entirely embrace 
these objects. Let us first examine if they do so in regard to 
production. The two great instruments are human labour, and 
that with which, and upon which, labour is employed—the two 
last included under the term capital. If political economy, 
therefore, expounds the natural laws, according to which labour 
and capital are employed in production, they fully comprehend 
this part of the subject. Without going into details, 1 suppose 
we may assume, as this is not a controverted part of political 
economy, that the doctrines do embrace, without any omission, 
this part of the subject? 

A.—Allowed. 

B.—The first act of using, subsequent to production, is pos- 
sessing, that is, reception of shares. The next act of using is, 
when that which is thus possessed by any one is not the article 
he wants, but may be, and is, exchanged for it. The next, and 
last act of using is consumption. Appropriation, exchange, and 
consumption are, therefore, the three divisions of this last por- 
tion of the subject of political economy. Though, with respect 
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to the truth of all the expositions of these subjects, there is 
not a perfect agreement among inquirers, I believe there is no 
dispute as to the completeness with which we embrace them. 
There is no dispute, for example, that the whole of the annual 
produce falls into three shares—one to the labourers, one to 
the capitalists, and one to the owners of land. The great ques- 
tion is, what regulates these shares, and determines so much to 
one and so much to another. It is well known, that the attempts 
of philosophers to ascertain the — of wages, the principle 
of profits of stock, and the principle of rent, are attempts 
towards the solution of that question, and that whether their 
conclusions are true or false, they embrace all the parts of it. 
Next, with regard to exchange—its two great divisions are, ex- 
change of home commodities for one another, exchange of home 
for foreign commodities. And the questions are, what are the 

urposes to which these exchanges are respectively subservient ; 
what are the laws which regulate them,—in other words, which 
determine the quantity of one commodity which shall be given 
in exchange for another, in the several cases of home and of 
foreign exchange ; and what is the nature and a of 
money, the great instrument of facilitating exchanges ? at- 
ever difference of opinion there may be as to the conclusions 
which inquirers have come to upon these subjects, it is not 
doubted, I believe, that they comprehend the whole of what it is 
useful to know in regard to them. We come now to the last part 
of using, which is consumption. That is divided into two kinds, 
There is no doubt, that whatever part of the annual produce 
falls to the share of any man, he uses it in one or other of two 
ways ; either in the way of production, for the sake of what it 
may again yield, or for some purpose of necessity or pleasure to 
which it is sacrificed. And these two kinds of consumption, the 
productive, and the non-productive, include everything; the 
wealth of every member of the state, and by aggregation, of the 
state itself. The nature and consequences of these modes of 
consumption are embraced by the doctrines of political eco- 
nomy. And from this deduction it appears, that the science of 
the wealth of nations is entirely embraced by political economy. 

A.—It does so appear. 

B.—Political economy, therefore, possesses one of the quali- 
ties which you represented as essential to a science, that it 
should explain the whole of the subject to which it relates. 

A.—It is so. 

B.—The next of your essentials was, that the doctrines should 
be true. What, then, is the test to which we shall apply the 
doctrines of political economy, in order to know whether they 
are true? 
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A.—The disagreement about them, of political economists 
themselves, is a sufficient proof of the uncertainty, at least, of 
all their conclusions. 

B.—Is it your opinion, that all doctrines which are disputed 
are untrue, or at least unproved? 

A.—Not always, perhaps, but generally. 

B.—Then I claim the benefit of the exception for political 
economy : its doctrines are true, but not undisputed. ‘ 

A.—How do you prove that it is an exception? 

B.—How do you prove that it is not? 

A.—I do not undertake to prove it; but I esteem disagree- 
ment a reason for disbelief. 

B.—This, as a rule of conduct, would carry you far. There 
is disagreement on a question of right, in every case of liti- 
gated property. Do you conclude, in all such cases, that there 
is no right on either side? There was a time, when all the men 
and women in Europe believed the Pope to be infallible: was 
that proposition, then, true? A time came, when it was dis- 
ented: id it then cease to be true? When Galileo affirmed 
that the earth travelled round the sun, not the sun round the 
earth, his proposition was universally disputed: was it, then, 
untrue ? iis now, in civilized countries, at least, universally 
believed: is it now, therefore, true ? oe 

A.—I do not say that, being disputed, makes a proposition 
false ; it only ated that it is oe err to be true. is 

B.—Is it, then, your opinion, that truth is never disputed 5 
never after it is proved? You would, in that case, reduce the 
number of established truths to a short catalogue. It is even 
denied that the establishment of property is useful, or the insti- 
tution of government. 

A.—I do not consider it a presumption against an opinion, 
that it is disputed by a few wrong-headed people. 

B.—I will not suppose, also, that you hold it a ——_ 
against an opinion, that it is opposed by a multitude of omg 
nag great, if the subject te one which they cannot under- 
stand. 

A.—No; the opinion of people who are capable of under- 
standing the subject, and who have used the due means of un- 
Geretending it, are the only people whose opinions afford a 


presumption either for or against any proposition or propositions 
regarding it. ; 

B.—Then you think that the opinions of those who, with a 
due degree of intellect, have used the due means of under- 
standing the doctrines of political economy, that is, of the poli- 
tical economists themselves, are the only opinions which afford 
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any presumption either for or against the doctrines which go 
under that name? 

A.—I think so. 

. B.—And, thinking so, I have no fear that you will run from 
the consequences. 

A.—What consequences do you mean ? 

B.—One is, that the doctrines of political economy are of 
great importance. 

A.—How does that appear to be a consequence ? 

B.—You have said that the opinions of sensible men, who 
have studied a subject, are the only opinions which form a pre- 
sumption in favour of any proposition relating to it. Now all 
political economists, in whatever else they disagree, are all 
united in this opinion, that the science is one of great import- 
ance. There is, therefore, according to you, the strongest pre- 
sumption of its en, 

A.—I do not dispute the np: ape it might be of, were 
a set of propositions embracing the whole subject actually esta- 


blished. But I am justified in holding it of no importance, so 
long as nothing important is established. 

B.—Will you allow me to observe, that you have as yet 
offered no test of defective establishment, but a want of general 


concurrence. Do you not allow that a proposition is established, 
when it is proved ? 

A.—I allow that. But the proof may be supposed to be 
defective, when it is not generally admitted. 

B.—You do not mean, when it is not admitted by the gene- 
rality of those who know nothing about it ? 

A.—No; I mean of those who study it. 

B.—But what proof have you, that the generality of those 
who study and know political economy, are not agreed about 
its doctrines ? 

A.—See what contradiction there is, on almost all the lead- 
ing points, among the writers on the subject. 

B.—I believe you are here led into an error, by a superficial 
appearance. 

A.—How do you mean? 

B.—You take the proportion of the writers who oppose the 
standard doctrines, for the proportion of the well-instructed 
people who oppose them; but the fact is very different. The 
writers are some half-dozen individuals, or less. And who are 
tlie people who write in such a case? Why, any creature who 
takes it into his head that he sees something in a subject 
which nobody else has seen. On the other hand, they who, 
after studying the subject, see the truth of the doctrines gene- 
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rally taught, acquiesce in them, hold to them, act upon them, 
and do not write. Every creature who objects, writes: they 
who believe, do not write. You thus know all the objectors, 
ou have the knowledge of them forced upon you; you are 
ignorant of the thousands who do not object. And what can 
be gathered unfavourable to any doctrine, from the cireum- 
stance that some half-dozen individuals are found, with vanity 
enough, to think that they are wiser on that subject than the 
sum of all the other men who have studied it? Are persons 
ever wanting of that description, to oppose any system of pro- 
positions, however well established ? 

A.—I acknowledge the weight of the observation thus far ; 
that those who desire to make objections commonly print, those 
who receive the doctrines do not print; and that the believers, 
therefore, may be a much greater number than they appear. 
But we have very strong evidence, that the number of those who 
admit the objections is also great. Do not the members of the 
legislature, the greater part of them, not only disclaim all con- 
Sieuee in the doctrines of political economy, but treat its pre- 
tensions to science as imposture ? 

B.—Of those members who disclaim all confidence in political 
economy, how many do you suppose speak with knowledge, 
how many without it? 

A.—If I am to speak my opinion honestly, I doubt whether 
any. The greater part of them disclaim the knowledge, as 
well as the confidence ; and those who do not so, leave nobody 
in doubt of the fact. 

B.—But of those who know, and those who do not know a 
subject, of which are the opinions of any value? Were a blind 
man to give you his opinion upon the colours of any assortment 
of things placed before him, would you not treat the man as 
foolish, and his opinion good for nothing ? 

A.—The opinion of a man without knowledge must be 
allowed to be worth nothing at all. I think it mmen not to be 
called an opinion: it is only so much unmeaning sound. He 
who utters the propositions, neither puts together nor separates 
ideas : he only puts together positive or negative terms. 

B.—If ever so many people were to utter these unmeaning 
sounds—some on one, some on the other side of any question— 
they could not be considered as adding anything whatsoever to 
the presumptions on either. The people, therefore, in the 
legislature, void of knowledge, who say they distrust and de- 
spise political economy, make no presumption against the doc- 
trines against which they vent only a senseless noise. 

hit cine but agree with you. 
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B.—Even with regard to the supposition on which they 
mainly build, that there is such a diversity of opinion among 
political economists as raises a presumption against their doc- 
trines, the fact is the reverse. Among those who have so much 
knowledge on the subject as to entitle their — to any 
weight, there is a wonderful agreement, greater than on almost 
any other moral or political subject. On the great points, with 
hardly any exception, there is general concord; and even on 
those points on which controversy is maintained, the dispute 
is about words, the ideas being in almost all cases the same. 
Take a summary view of the subject. In the great doctrines 
concerning production, distribution, exchange, and consumption, 
you find perfect concurrence ; it is only as to some of the minor 
SS involved in these great doctrines that there is any 

ispute; and I might undertake to show that in few instances 
is even that dispute other than verbal. 

A.—I should like to hear you do so, if an inquiry, which 
must run into great detail, would not require more time than 
we can afford. ; 

B.—But if this undertaking of mine is not more than I can 
erform, the question is at an end. There is no branch of 
uman knowledge more entitled to respect; and the men who 

affect to hold it in contempt afford indication only against 
themselves. 
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Hogarth’s, G., Musical History, Biography, and Criticism. foolscap. 7s. 6d. 

Holland's Cruciana: Illustrations of the Cross of Christ. 12mo. 9s. 6d. 

Holman’s, J., Voyage Round the World, Vol. 1V. 8vo. 14s. 

Holmes’, Jas., Leisure Musings and Meditations. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hood's Comic Annual, 1836. foolscap. 12s. half-bound. 

Hope's Architecture, Analytical Index to. royal 8vo. 6s. 

Housman’s Collection of English Sonnets. st 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Howel's, Rev. W., Sermon’s on the Lord's Prayer. 8vo. 5s. 

Hull's Consolations of Christianity. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Hulton’s, W. A., Treatise on the Law of Convictions. 12mo. 18s. 

Hunter’s, W., Principles of English Grammar. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hurlstone’s “ The Fatal Interview.” 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Study of Birds. 12mo. 10s. 

Irving's, W., Legends of the Conquest of Spain. post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Israel; or an Illustration of the Exodus from Egypt. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

James's, G. P. R., Educational Institutions of Germany. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Japhet in Search ofa Father. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XI. (Deer, Camels, &c.) 12mo. 6s. 

Jenyns’, L., Manual of British Vertebrate Animals. 8vo. 13s. 

Johnson, G. W., on the Arrangement, &c., of the Kitchen Garden. _fools- 
cap. 3s. 6d, 
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Jones’, Wm., Life of Rev. Edw. Irving, with Sermons, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Journal of the Geographical Society, Vol. V., Part II. 8vo. 5s. 

Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, for 1836. royal 18mo. 8s. bound. 

Keepsake for 1836. 8vo. 21s. silk; 1. p., 52s. 6d. 

Keightley’s, Thos., History of Rome. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Kennaway’'s, C. E., Family Prayers. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Kidd's, Jas., Sermons and Skeletons of Sermons. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Knights of the Hermitage, (on the Rule of Faith.) 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Kotzebue’s Edward in Scotland, (interlinear.) 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Land and Sea Tales, bythe “Old Sailor.” 2vols. fceap. 16s. 

Landscape Annual, 1836. 8vo. 21s.; 1. p., 52s. 6d. morocco. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. LXXII., (Swainson’s Nat. Hist. of Quadrupeds.) 
12mo._ 6s. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia. Vol. LXXIV. (Greece, Vol. II.) fcap. 6s. 

Lardner's Cyclopwdia, Vol. LXXIII., (Rome, Vol. II.) 6s. 

Lawson’s, J. P., Roman Catholic Church in Scotland. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Le Gros’s Fables and Tales. sm. 4to. 24s. 

Lectures on Civil Establishments in Religion. foolscap. 5s. 6d. 

Leigh's, P. B., Treatise on the Poor Laws. 12mo. 20s, 

Lewis's, W., Chess for Beginners. sq.16mo. 5s. 6d, 

Life and Times of Rienzi. fcap. 7s.. 6d. 

Literary Souvenir, or Cabinet of Modern Art, 1836. 8vo. 21s. l.p. 42s. 

Little Library, Vol. XVIII. (Natural History of Birds.) sq.18mo. 4s. 
half-bound. , 

Lorette: the Daughter of a Canadian Nun. By Rev.G. Bourne. 18mo. 2s. 

Loseley Manuscripts, edited by A.J. Kempe. 8vo. 21s. 

Macgregor's, John, My Note Book. 3vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Macintosh's Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy. 8vo. 9s. 

Mackintosh's, Sir J., Discourse on the Study of the Law of Nature, &c. 
12mo. 3s. 

Maclaurin’s, Rev. John, Select Works. 18mo. 2s. 

M‘Nab’s Compendium of the Ligaments. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Mahmoud. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Markham’s, Mrs., History of Malta and Poland. 12mo. 6s, 

Marryat’s Pirate and the Three Cutters. royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. imp. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 

Marshall's, Dr. J., Observations on Diseases of the Heart, &c. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Malvagnah, a Romance of the 19th Century. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Marco Visconti, a Romance, from the Italian. By Miss Ward. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 18s. 

Margaret Ravenscroft; or, Second Love. By J. A. St.John. 3 vols. sm. 
8vo. 3ls. 6d. 

Memoirs of Matthias D'Amour. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Middlemore’s, Rd., Treatise on Diseases of the Eye, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 15s. 

Mill's Reply to “ Howitt’s History of Priestcraft.” 12mo. 6s. 

Minerals and Metals; their Natural History, &e. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Mirabeau's Memoirs. Vols. III and IV. 8vo. 21s. 

Moore's, D., Hour of Retribution, and other Poems. 12mo. 6s. ! 

Mudie’s “The Air.” royal 18mo. 5s. 

Mudie’s “The Sea.” royal 18mo. 5s. 

Musical Keepsake for 1836. 4to. 31s. 6d. 

My Old House; or, the Doctrine of Changes. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Mysteries of Providence, and Triumphs of Grace. 12mo. 5s. 

New Year's Gift for Young Ladies. post 4to. 3s. 6d. 

New Year's Gift for 1836. foolscap. 8s. bound. 

————— Token, for 1836. 18mo. 6s, bound. 
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Nightingale’s, Thos., Oceanic Sketches. sm.8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Norman Leslie,a Tale. By Theodore S. Fay. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Northern Tourist, 1836. 4to. 21s. bd. 

Nun’s, The, Picture. By Mrs. Roche. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Nursery Offering, or Children’s Gift, 1836. sq.18mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 

Obstetrician’s Vade-Mecum: Denman’s Aphorisms. Edited by Dr. Ryan. 
12mo. 9s, 

O'Croly, Dan., on the Differences of the TwoChurches. 8vo. 6s. 

Old Bachelors; their Varieties, Characters, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2Is, 

Old Sports of England. 18mo. 2s. 

One in : Thousand ; or, The Days of Henry Quatre. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
3ls. 6d. 

Osborne's, Dr., Nature, &c. of Dropsies. 12mo. 5s. 

Ottway’s, T., Spectre; or, News from the Invisible World. 24mo. 3s. 

Outlaw, The. By Mrs. S.C. Hall. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Out of Town; or, the Recess. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Paley's Evidences of Christianity Epitomized. foolscap. 5s. 

Parables of our Saviour. By Author of ‘‘Mamma’s Lessons.” 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Parker's, Ann, Fables, Emblems, and Moral Maxims. foolscap. 3s. éd. 

Parricide, The, by Author of “ Miserrimus.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Partington’s Introduction to Botany. 8vo. 6s. bd. 

Pearl, The, or Affection’s Gift, for 1836, (America.) 18mo. 12s. bound. 

Pearson, Geo., on the Apocalypse. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Pigot’s Churchman’s Guide in Perilous Times. 12mo. 3s. 

— and Patricians. By Author of ‘Old Maids.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

Pope's, C., Yearly Journal of Trade, 1835-6. 4to. 5s. 

Pratt's, J. T., Law relating to Highways, 5 and 6 Will. IV. 8vo. 6s. 

Price's, Miss E., Introduction to Italian Grammar. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Profitable Employment for Leisure Hours. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 

Progressive Tales for Little Children. Ist and 2nd series. sq. 18mo. each 3s. 

Pure Gold from the Riversof Wisdom. 32mo. 1s. 6d. 

Random Recollections of the House of Commons. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Rapier's Introduction to Composition of Latin Verse. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Reid's, Dr. Jas, Manual of Practical Midwifery. 24mo. 5s. 6d. 

Report, First, of Poor Law Commissioners. 8vo. 4s. 

Rice's, M., Initiatory Step to English Composition. !2mo. 5s. 

Riddell's Remarks upon the Lennox Representation. 8vo. 6s. 

Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Robertson's, Dav., Law of Personal Succession. 8vo. 16s. 

Rodwell's Juvenile Pianist, or Mirror of Music. sq.18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Rohde’s, L. J. Universal Sea Language. royal 8vo. 16s. 

Romance of Ancient History. 2nd Series. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2s. 

Romance ‘of History; India, by the Rev. H. Caunter. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
31s. 6d. 

Rooses's, Sam., Wine and Brandy Dealer's Guide. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Rules for Expanding and Dimishing Drawings. 4to. 8s. 6d. 

Sargent’s, A. M., Reverses of Fortune, a Tale for Youth. 18mo. 2s. 

Scott’s, late Rev. John, Sermons, edited by his Son. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Scottish Annual, edited by W. Weir. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Selection of Parochial Examinations relative to the Irish Poor. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Sentiment of Flowers. sq.18mo. 6s. 

Sewell's, R. C., Municipal Corporation Act. 12mo. 7s. 

Shelford’s L., Highway Act,5 and 6 Will, IV. 12mo. 6s. 

Smith's, J. W., Epitome of the Law of Patents.. 12mo, 5s. 
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Smith's, C. J., Historieal and Literary Curiosities. PartI. 4to. 7s, 6d. 

Snowden’s, B., Compendium of Arithmetic. 12mo. 2s. bound. 

Soldier's Orphan ; or, History of Maria West. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Spark's Library of American Biography. Vol. IV. 12mo. 7s, 

Spiers’ Study of English Poetry. 12mo. 5s. 

Spirit of Chambers’s Journal. Vol. III. 12mo. 4s. 

Squib Annual, or Poetry, Politics, and Personalities, for 1836. 18mo. 5s. 

Stallybrass's, Rev. E., Memoir of Mrs. Stallybrass. 12mo. 5s. 

Stanley's, Rev. E., Familiar History of Birds. 2 vols. feap. 7s. 

Statutes at Large. Vol. XIII. PartIII. 4to. 25s. 8vo. 18s. 

Statutes, Collection of Public General, 5 and 6 Will. 1V. royal 8vo. 8s. 

Stoddart’s, G. H., Imagery and Poetical Ornaments of the Psalms. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Strickland’s, Agnes, Tales and Stories from History. 2 vols. feap. 7s. 

Strickland’s, Jane, Noble and the Slave. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Student's Cabinet Library; or Useful Tracts. Vol. I. 12mo. 5s. 

Surtees, The, Library. Vol. I. (Reginald Dunelm.) 8vo. 15s. 

Vol. II. (Wills and Inventories.) 8vo. 21s. 

Sylvan, The, Melodist. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Tables of the Revenue, Population, &e. Part IV., 1834. fol. 30s. 

Talleyrand’s, Prince, Life. Vols. II].and1V. 8vo. 24s. 

Taylor's, Emily, Taies of the English. (The Knevets.) feap. 4s. 6d. 

Thomson’s, Dr. T., Outlines of Mineralogy, Geology, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Thompson's, Rev. Edw., Twelve Sermons. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Thornton’s, H., Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. 8vo. 5s, 

————— John, Companion for the Sick Chamber. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Token, The, and Atlantic Souvenir, for 1836. 8vo. 16s. 

Transactions of the Med. and Chir. Society of London. Vol. XIX. vo. 15s. 

Transactions of the Geological Society. Vol. IV. PartI. 8vo. 4s. 

Trollope’s Mrs., Paris and the Parisians, 1835, 2vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Trollope’s, Rev. W., Analecta Theologica. Vol. II. 8vo. 17s. 

Tymm’s Family Topographer. Vol. V. (Midland Circuit.) feap. 5s. 

Tyrol, The, by a Companion of Hofer. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 4to. India, 42s, 

Venables’ Interlinear Translations of Gregory's Conspectus. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Very Little Tales for very Little Children. 2nd Series. sq.18mo. 2s. 

Vivian's, W., Contemplation, or a Christian’s Wanderings. 8vo. 5s. 

Volume of the Affections, or Bridal Offering. 12mo. 12s. 

Vow of the Peacock, and other Poems, by L.E. L. feap. 10s. 6d. 

Wakefield's, Eliza, Five Hundred Charades from History, &c. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Wallace's Additional Observations on Brougham’s Theology. post Svo. 
3s. 6d. 

Walton’s, W., Calculator’s sure Guide. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Wardrop, Dr. J., on Blood-letting. post 8vo. 4s. 

Watson’s Botanist’s Guide. Vol. I. England and Wales. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Geography of British Plants. 2lmo. 6s. 6d. 

Whateley’s, Archbp., Sermons at Dublin. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Whittington’s, G. D., Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France. royal 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Willats’ Florist’s Cultivator. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Williams’, S. W., Cathechism of Medical Jurisprudence. 18mo. 2s. 

Williams’, Chas., Visible Geography. (England.) 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Willis’s, N. P., Pencillings by the Way. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Wilson's, Jas., Treatise on Insects, 4to. 15s. 

—— T. B., Voyage Round the World. 8vo. 12s. 

Woodward's, Rev. H., Essays, Thoughts, Reflections, &c, 8vo, 12s, 
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Woolrych’s New Highway Act, 5 and 6 Will. TV. 12mo. 5s. 

Wortley’s, Lady, Travelling Sketches in Rhyme. post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Wright's, J. M. F., Algebraic System of Conic Sections. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Young Man's Book of Piety. royal 32mo, 3s. 

Young, The, Travellers in South America, post 8vo, 7s. 

Youthful Sketches. feap. 4s. : 

Youthful Impostor, a Novel, by G. W. M. Reynolds. 3 vols. 12mo, 20s. 
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A. 


Abdy, S.: Journal of a Residence and 
Tour in the United States of North 
America, 365. 

America--see article, State of Society 
in, 365—De Tocqueville on Democracy 
In, 85. 

Aristocracy, 283—advocates of aristo- 
eracy labour to confound inequalities 
of fortunes with aristocratical privi- 
leges,ib,—the cause and consequences 
exhibited, #4. et seq.—cases stated, 
284— inequalities of fortunes inevi- 
table, and approved of by reformers as 
the source of good, #.—zvod effects 
described, 285—natural and unna- 
tural inequalities of fortune distin- 
guished, 2.—evils of the unnatural 
on intellectual virtues described, 286 
—on taste for the elegancies of life, 
74.—on architecture, 257—on music, 
288—painting and sculpture, 289— 
article of conversation, 290—social 
intercourse, 291—morals and _ refine- 
ment, 292—evil effects of political 
privileges superadded to overgrown 
fortunes created and sustained by 
unnatural laws, 293—privilege de- 
fined, as money, dignity or power, or 
all combined, #.—remarks on the 
money privilege, %b.—on factitious 
dignity, 7%. et seq.—a privilege made 
of political power, 294 et seq.— political 
privileges by far the greatest source of 
evil to a community, 296—remarks on 
the necessity of preparing to abate this 
source of evil, 297—a mode of meeting 
the evils of the House of Lords, with- 
out diminishing its supposed utility, 
stated, 6.—difficulty of accomplishing 
it anticipated and answered, 298—re- 
marks on the observation of Lord John 
Russell and followers, that the Lords 
will reform themselves, 299—on the 
observation that they will grow wiser, 
300—power of voting for and being 
elected m: mbers of the Commons to 
be granted to the Lords, 301—dis- 
tinction between the basis of monarchy 
and aristocracy stated, 302—evil of 
kings having linked themselves with 
aristocracy, 303—instances of the evil 
stated, 304—the question of an here- 
ditary or elective head of a State con- 
sidered, 305. 

Aristocracy, consequences of—see article, 
Military Abuses. 
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B. 


Bacon —see article, Lives of, 573—see 
article, Law Reform, 12. 

Beaumont, Gustave de Marie; ou l’Es- 
clavage aux Etats Unis, 365. 

Bellini, death of this composer a great 
loss to the musical stage, 467— 
his birth-place and history, 7.—his 
death, 468—his funeral, 76.—remarks 
on those of his operas which have been 
produced in England. ib. et seq.—his 
great force in melody, 469—specimens 
from the author, 471—remarks on the 
opera La Straniera, 474 et seq.—Bel- 
lini’s forte was in the pathetic, 475— 
extract from and experiment on part 
of Somnambula, 476—Greek music, 
ib. et seq.—remarks on musical critics 
478—Beethoven was condemned when 
first heard, like all other great original 
minds, 479—remarks on the vulgar 
system of entrenching behind great 
names, 76. et seq. 

Bentham—see article, Law Reform, 48. 

Brougham quoted—article, Law Reform, 
p- 35-39. 

Bulwer, Ed., 337. 

Butler, Francis Ann—-see article on Jour- 
nal, 194. 

C. 


Character and Manners of the German 


Students, 159—Germany has noclaim 
to political, but a great claim to lite- 
rary, history, b.—extent of literary 
Germany, 160—influence of the Uni- 
versities, 6.—sudden and silent growth 
of German literature, 16l—a death 
blow to the Universities has been 
given by the diet of Frankfort, 162— 
sketch of the life and manners of 
the German students, 7%. — their 
ceremonies and the effects of them, 
163, et seq.—description of the Sue- 
vian dress, 166—republican organiza- 
tion of the societies, 167—duels de- 
scribed, 168—terms of insult, 171— 
‘ convivialities ; beer honour,’ 16,—‘ beer 
infamy,’ #.—‘ beer defiance,’ 173—a 
smoking scene, 175—remarks on rela- 
tion between professors and students, 
176—anecdotes about professors, 178 
—remarks on the education of a stu- 
dent, 180—on the growth of political 
education in the Universities, 184— 
improvement in the pursuits of stu- 
dents discouraged, 186—influence of 
Schiller’s writings, —W. Schlegel 
2e@ 
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succeeds Schiller; effects of his writ- 
ings, 188—murder of Kotzebue the 
effects of Schiller’s writings ; its effects, 
189 —punishment of the students, and 
their liberties destroyed, 194— injustice 
of the government proceeding, 190—if 
success attend the intention of this 
injustice, the intellectual character of 
the Universities will for ever be de- 
stroyed, 193. 

Chilé, 129—advantages of, described, id. 
its history remarkable, 130—an histo- 
rica! sketch, 7). et seq.—remarks on 
the revolution ; taking the first Spanish 
ship described, 133— Wooster, an 
American, first commodore, ib.—im- 
mediately superseded by Lord Coch- 
rane’s arrival, 134—the class prize- 
fighting patriots described, 135—de- 
scription of leading men of the Chilean 
revolution, 138—remarks on the poli- 
tical changes, 142—beneficial changes 
in the law of inheritance, #b.—nature 
of the country described, 144—condi- 
tion of the various classes of the 
people, 146—tyranny of landlords, 
147 —conspiracy of such with the 
priests against the people, 148—justice 
unknown in Chili, 152—present con- 
dition of the merchants, 154—of the 
artisans, 155—remarks on the women, 
ib.—prospects of the Indian race, 157 
—description of the islands of the Ar- 
chipelago of Chilé, 7b. et seq. 

Chronicles of W altham—comments upon 
Lord John Russell appointing Mr, 
Gleig to the chaplaincy of Chelsea 
Hospital, 444 et seq—the work an 
evidence of the manner in which this 
political parson has expended his 
time, 446—description of the work, 
447 et seq.—folly of Mr. Gleig’s allot- 
ment system stated, 450—foul malig- 
nity of this political parson’s connect- 
ing the acts of incendiarism with the 
liberal party, 451—extracts from the 
work to show the reckless partisan 
nature of this political parson, 452 et 
seq.—the infamy of Mr. Gleig shown, 
458—the work shown to be utterly 
contemptible in claims to literary ex- 
cellence, #b.—its characteristic is the 
mass of immorality brought together, 
459. 

Church Question, the Irish—see article, 
228. 

Civilization of Europe—see article, Gui- 
zot’s Lectures on, 306 





Constitution—see article, D’Israeli’s Vin- | 


dication of, 533. 


Danish Claims—see_ article, Treatment 
of, 462, 


Democracy in America—see article, De 


Tocqueville on, 85. 


De Tocqueville on Democracy in America, 


85—remarks on the equality of condi- 
tion in America, 85—object of the work, 
86—contrast between the object of the 
author and writers who generally refer 
to America, :4.—author deems it an 
established truth that the progress of 
democracy neither can nor ought to 
be stopped, i6.—its progress traced, «. 
et seq.—extract from the author on 
the changes in progress, 87—the great 
change in progress throughout the 
civilized world consummated in the 
United States, 92—purposes of the 
author stated, 93—the current which 
cannot be stemmed may be guided, id. 
—importance of such being done, 1. 
et seq.—the work ought to be studied 
by the influential, 94—municipal sys- 
tem in the New England States de- 
scribed and approved, 95 et seq.—such 
local governments a most important 
feature in democratic government, 100 
—local self government as existing in 
the States not exactly adapted to 
England, 101—the author detects 
faults in American institutions, but 
regards them generally with admira- 
tion, 1+.—mainspring of American in- 
stitutions sharing the powers among 
many individuals described, 102 et 
seq.—the practical working described, 
106 et seq.—a summary of the author’s 
Opinion on the tendencies of demo- 
cracy, 109—idea of a rational demo- 
cracy a security for good government, 
110—remarks on delegation and re- 
presentation, 112 et sey.—remarks on 
the statement that able men do not 
offer themselves for the peuple’s suf- 
frage, 114—remarks on the charac- 
teristics of aristocracy, 116—on the 
omnipotence of the majority, 118— 
on effect of public opinion in a de- 
mocracy, 119—on the courtier-spirit 
in America and Europe, 120—equality 
of education a serious deficiency in 
America, 122— instructed class, where 
it exists, respected, 123—collateral be- 
nefits of democracy in America stated, 
125—remarks on activity and diffu- 
sion of knowledge, the fruits of demo- 
cracy, 128. 


D’Israeli’s Vindication of the English 


Constitution—regret that one who 
might have been a powerful and useful 
writer should have been ruined by 
education and society, 533—the author 
induced by Lord Lyndhurst to publish 
the ‘ Vindication,’ 535—the author’s 
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legal opinion, 536—his opinion of his 
own knowledge of the science of go- 
vernment, 537—his knowledge of the 
constitution and of ¢ utilitarianism,’538 
—his remarks on abstract principles, 
and the theories of government com- 
mented upon, 539—the views of the 
author and his class, borrowed from 
Mr. Burke’s wild and heated attacks 
on the French revolution, 540—his 
encomiums on Langton, Summers, and 
other English patriots, excessive, 7b. et 
seq.—absurdity of his remarks on the 
first French revolution, 541—causesof 
the practical stability of the English 
constitution, 542—advantages of the 
French charter, imperfect though it 
be, 543—remarks on the author's his- 





torical. knowledge, ib. et seq.—com- | 


ments on his remarks on the reform 
bill and the constitution, 544—his de- 
fence of the Lords, 545—his servile 
flattery of the Lords, ib.—his defence 
of the Tory party, 546—his dishonest 
dealing with the Whigs, 547—re- 
marks on the conduct of the aristo- 
cratic factions, *.—the remarkable 
feature of the work is, that it but once 
abuses O’Connell, 548—Whig timi- 
dity, and conduct to Mr. O’Connell, 
549—remarks on both the position of 
Whigs and Tories, 551—democracy 
will triumph ere long, 552. 

E. 
English Dramatic Poets—see article, 
Lamb’s specimens of, 51. 
Epicier, 355—xeasons for the writings of 
Paul de Kock forming a contrast with 
those of his predecessors in being di- 
vested of political opinion, .—shown 
to be a question of supply and demand, 
356—ancther reason because he does 
not find the play of opinion in the 
class of society he depicts, 357—the 
Epicier described, i+.—an extract from 
M. de Balzac’s works, 356—political 
description of the Epicier, 359—extract 
from the ‘Revue Encyclopédique,’ 
descriptive of the Epicier, 362—the 
whole world of French political power 
actuated by the grocer spirit, 363— 
Louis Philippe the incarnation of the 
grocer spirit, it is the cause of his 
power, 364. 
Europe, Civilization of — see Guizot’s 
Lectures on, 306. 

F. 
French Comic Romances, 69—descrip- 
tion of the works of P. de Kock, 69— 
comparison with P. le Brun’s, tb. et 
seq.—two classes of comic fictions, 70 








—interesting to trace progress of 
French comic fiction, 7] — extract 
from, and description of le Compére 
Mathieu, 73—object of the author to 
stir up and play with opinions, 80— 
specimen of the style of Pigault le 
Brun, tb. et seq—remarks on the 
apparently endless aim of movements 
in France, 83. 
G. 

German Students—see article, Character 
and Manners of the, 159. 

Gleig, Rev. Mr.—sce article, The Chroni- 
cles of Waltham, 444. 

Guizot’s—Cours D’ Histoire Moderne, &c. 
306. 

Guizot’s Lectures on European Civiliza- 
tion, 306—study of history rare among 
English politicians, #.—remarks on 
the study of history at our Universities, 
308—observations on M. Guizot’s 
being in the present French ministry, 
309—his work commended and de- 
scribed, #. et seq.—it is connected 
with an era in philosophy, 310—the 
difficulty of translating passages from 
the work described, and the inutility 
of giving them in the original, stated, 
312—civilization, the meaning of, de- 
fined, 313—remarks on French and 
English progress in civilization, 314— 
German contrasted with English 
civilization, 315—the nature of Italian 
civilization described, 316—extract 
from the author concerning Spanish 
civilization, 317—the author con- 
cludes that France furnishes the best 
material for exhibiting the character 
and growth of European civilization, 
318—the progress and influence of 
France described, ib. et seq.—remarks 
on the peculiar nature of modern civili- 
zation, 320—the peculiar character 
of ancient and modern civilization 
compared, 322 — principal features 
of modern society stated which 
were borrowed from Rome, with re- 
marks thereon, 323—remarks on the 
effects of Christianity, 324 — the 
northern invaders of Rome furnished 
the modern spirit of liberty, #%.—an 
extract, on the feudal times, from the 
author’s work, 325—remarks on the 
great aid in the march of civilization 
derived from the unity of the Catholic 
religion asserted by the author, 331— 
an extract from the author’s work dis- 
playing an inconsistency, 333—re- 
marks on civilization being in its 
infancy, 334—remarks on the encou- 
raging nature of individual _— 
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though unatiended with immediate 
beneficial results to mankind, 335. 


H. 
Hugo, Victor, see article, Victor Hugo. 


I. 
Irish Church Question, 228 — descrip- 
tion of the report of the commis- 
sioners, #6.—religious denominations 
shown by extracts, ib.et seq.—remarks 
on peculiar location of the several de- 
nomiuations, 229—penal laws have 
not accomplished their object, 230— 
emigration of Protestants attributed 
to a false cause, 231—the state, in 
dealing with religion in Ireland, use 
three distinct lines of policy, 232—the 
evils resulting therefrom reduced to 
two heads and described, 233 et seq. 
—TIrish clergy defended against a cer- 
tain charge, 235—extracts from evi- 
dence taken Sy House of Commons 
committees, 236—means of removing 
existing evils stated, 237 et seq.—re- 
marks on church and state, i+.—mis- 
chievous connexion, 240—remarks on 
the difference of endowment and esta- 
blishment, 244—modes in which the 
state may deal with religious persua- 
sions, 247 endowment of all approved, 
249—objections considered, ib. et seq. 
—grounds stated for preserving the 
Irish church on a certain footing, 254 
—remarks on the evil of the voluntary 
system of the Irish Catholic church, 
256—vices incidental to Christianity, 
260—advantages of endowed clergy, 
id. et seq.—best and worst field for 
the voluntary system, 264—difficulty 
of providing for the Irish Catholics on 
the voluntary principle stated, 265— 
extracts in support of, 266 et seq.— 
mode of endowing Irish Catholic 


’ 


church proposed, 268—only means of 


obtaining peace of Ireland, 269. 


J. 

Journal, Mrs. Butler’s, 194—work de- 
scribed, #b.— illiberal conduct of the 
press, 195—remarks on the position 
of the press, ib. et seq.—while the au- 
thor points out numerous trifling de- 
fects in the social institutions of the 
United States she testifies to the good 
conduct of the mass of the people, 
200—>position of ladies described as 
deplorable, 203 —author’s judgment 
perverted by silly political notions, 205 
—her good feelings uninfluenced by 
her absurd theories of government, 
206—extracts, 1b, et seq.—remarks on 
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her profession, the most valuable part 
of her book, 208—extracts, 1b. et seq. 
—her general criticisms condemned, 
217—extravagant in her display of 
feeling, 218—remarks on her style, 
219—extracts, 221—faultsof her style, 
225—the work deemed evidence of 
great future excellence, 227. 


Journal of the Royal Geographical So- 


ciety, see article, Chilé, 127. 


Journal of a Residence and Tour in the 


United States, by S. Abdy, see article, 
State of Society in America, 365. 


L. 


Lamb’s Specimens of English Dramatic 


Poets, 51—present state of literature, 
a pleasant contemplation to the phil- 
anthropist, 52— Mr. Lamb exhibits 
the advantage of a literary taste, 53 
—z letter by the same, 54—author de- 
scribed, 55—remarks on the old Eng- 
lish dramatists, 56—an illustration, 58 
—remarks on Mr. Lamb’s false taste, 
60—moral views and profound obser- 
vations, in the author’s favourite works, 
are very rare, 6l—most of the old 
dramatic writers had great talent, but 
it was much perverted by the taste of 
the period, 63—extract from an old 
dramatic work, 65. 





Latrobe, Charles Joseph: the Rambler in 


North America, 365. 


Law Reform, occasion for, no longer 


necessary to prove, 1—instruction as 
to the nature of, wanted, 1b.—predo- 
minant ideas on the subject defective, 
ib,—reforms not hitherto based on prin- 
ciples, ib—but partial, 2—the word 
‘Law’ in the phrase ‘ Reform of the 
Law’ defined, 76.—the rules observed 
by the tribunals, 75.--their business is 
—protection of rights, i.—but imper- 
fectly afforded in England, «b.—re- 
medy, how to be applied, 2.—prelimi- 
nary question: protection, what ? ib.— 
rights to be protected must be known, 
t4,—rights constituted by the will of 
the supreme power, 7b,—will made 
known in two ways; first, by written 
words; second, by custom, 3—law of 
England chiefly custom, i6.—custom 
the only law in uncivilized countries, 
t.—the only proof of custom admitted 
as evidence in English practice is the 
decisions of judges, ,—common law 
characterized, called by Mr. Bentham 


~ judge-made law, ib.—English lawyers’ 


account, ib. et seq—conmmon law in 
a very unsatisfactory state, d—state of 
the statute law equally deplorable, 5— 
unintelligible language of the statute 
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law, ib—enormous bulk of, ib.—illus- 
tration quoted from Lord Erskine’s 
Armata, 5—7—quotation from Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s Review of Bentham 
on Codification, showing the defects 
of the common law, 7—1l—and of 
statute law, 11, 12—Bacon’s opinion, 
in note, 12—necessity that the law 
should be better expressed shown, 12 
—improving the expression not alter- 
ing the law, ib.—codifying existing 
laws, not making new laws, 7b.—rights 
not touched thereby, 13—men alarmed 
by the difficulty of codification, 2b.— 
difficulty consists in the quantity of 
work to be done, th.—second tome, in- 
struments of law considered, ib.—first, 
the judge, #.—judges must be suffi- 
ciently numerous for the business of 
decision, ts.—must be located in situ- 
ations convenient t6 suitors, 14—a 
single local judge to perform all the 
business of the district, %.—a larger 
district with two judges an evil, %/.— 
judges of appeal necessary, 2b.—second 
appeal not necessary, as it adds no- 


thing to the security of a right de- | 


cision, 15—tribunal of appellate as 
well as original jurisdiction to consist 
of one judge only, #b.—recapitulation 
of questions in relation to the esta- 
blishment of judges, 7.—location of 
judges of appeal determined, 16—tri- 
bunal of appeal hears no new evideuce, 
#h.—but merely revises the evidence 
heard below, 76.—hence proximity to 
suitors not necessary, t.—appeal tri- 
bunal best located where public opi- 
nion can best be brought to bear upon 
it, +.—that is, in the metropolis, i.— 
number of judges of appeal should 
be in proportion to business to be 
done, 17—dreadful state of our pre- 
sent law courts shown in a quotation 
from Mr. Brougham’s speech on law 
reform, 17—283—our principal law 
courts enumerated, 28—with such in- 
struments business of judicature ill 
performed, tb.—equity court peculiar 
to England, 7+.—erroneous notion con- 
cerning, #b.—origin of equity court, id. 
et seq —its jurisdiction described by 
Lord Erskine (quotation from his Ar- 
mata), 29—our judicial establishments 
most defective in the business of ap- 

eal, 30—benefit of appeal wanting 
in a great part of our judicial busi- 
ness, 7,—extremely defective in others, 
2b.—business of original distinct from 
that of appellate jurisdiction, i.— 
hence the functions of the judges dis- 
tinct, i—House of Lords the only 
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real court of appeal, 7b.—utterly unfit 
for the business, i+—Chancellor a 
judge of appeal as well as of original 
Jurisdiction, 30, 31—third and last 
topic, proceedings necessary to the 
business of the protection of rights, 31 
—nature of the judge’s inquiry, ib— 
questions before a judge are either of 
law or of fact, ib—parties litigating 
prone to adduce a mass of heteroge- 
neous matter before the judge, 31, 32 
—business of the judge is to disen- 
tanyle it, 32—means adopted for so 
doing termed “ pleadings,” ib.—plead- 
ings should be vivd voce and not writ- 
ten, zb.—issue should be settled by the 
judge, ib.—both the legislating parties 
should be present, 33—English plead- 
ings depart from this rational course, 
ib.—first, pleadings are written, 34— 
second, there is no questioning by the 
judge, ib.—practice described, #b.—its 
intricacies, 7.—picture of pleading by 
Lord Brougham (quotation from 
speech on law refurm), 35-39—second 
report of the commissioners on com- 
mon law courts, quoted in illustration 
of defects in our mode of pleading, 
39-41—further quotation illustrative 
of pleading by general issue, 44d—viva 
voce pleadings proposed by Judge Best, 
45—but not in the presence of the 
judge, .—Judge Best’s words quoted, 
45, 46—that making up the issue is 
the business of the judge, has not oc- 
curred to professional men, 46—object 
of good procedure maximized cer- 
tainty and minimized expense, 47— 
chief expense, attendance of witnesses, 
ib.—by oral pleading before the judge 
unnecessary witnesses would be dis- 
pensed with, 7/.—mode of taking evi- 
dence fully treated by Mr. Bentham, 
ib.—evidence should be delivered vivd 
voce in open courts, —-English law 
admits the principle, 7s.—but counte- 
nances many departures therefrom in 
practice, 48—no evidence should be 
excluded, #b.—compass of law reform 
recapitulated, ib—the separate adop- 
tion of a part not effective, 48-9—partial 
codification, however, useful as a pre- 
paration of the public mind, 7%6.—mode 
of effecting the necessary reforms, 50 
—at once, ¢b.—their perfect practicabi- 
lity, %.—objection, where are so many 
judges to be found ?—answer, under 
a system of codified law many men 
would be qualified to be judges, 76.— 
higher qualifications required of judges 
of appeal, #6.—but such judges would 
not be numerous, i. — codification 
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alone would require time, ib—as the 
whole field of law must be surveyed 
by one mind, 51—but more than one 
mind should be applied to it, 1,—to 
effect this, reward Phould be held out, 
ib.—manner in which the hope of re- 
ward should be applied, #. 

Lieber, Francis: Stranger in America, a 
series of letters to a friend in Europe, 
365. 

Lives of Bacon, remarks on the art 
of book making, 513 — dishonesty 
of Mr. Martin, 515—his work totally 
untrustworthy, 517—all that is correct 
has been robbed from Montagu’s work, 
518—he is the dupe of his own dis- 
honesty and conceit, 520—remarks on 
the partiality of Montagu’s work, 521 
—misled by his adoration of Bacon, 
522—facts derogatory of Bacon’s cha- 
racter omitted, 524—remarks on the 
favourable side of this work, 525— 
extracts from Bacon, 526—anecdotes 
of Bacon, i6.—his death, 527—the 
charges for which Bacon was dis- 
graced considered, 529—the charges 
admitted by Bacon, 530—his conver- 
sational powers, 531 et seq. 

Lords—see Postscript to No. 3, 274. 

M. 

Marie, ou |’Esclavage aux Etats Unis, &c. 
par G. De Beaumont, 368. 

Military Abuses, see article, Retrench- 
ment, &c., 417. 

N. 

Newspaper Stamp-Duty, see article, Re- 
duction or Abolition of, 336. 

North American Review, a reprint from 
an article on “Men and Manners in 
America,” see article, State of Society 
in America, 365. 


Orange Societies in Great Britain—their 
illegality and criminality, a summary 
of the startling facts furnished by the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
Report, 480 et seq.—to speculate re- 
specting the ends of Orangeism would 
be idle—they are before us, 481— 
principal lay and clerical leaders 
named, ib. et seq.—their use of reli- 
gion, 482—ceremonies described, «, 
the ritual of this society, 483—object 
of the ceremonies, 484—nature of the 
institution, 484 — inducements held 
out by it, 487— its objects and effects, 
488—first lodge established in Dublin 
in 1797, 489—history of the society, 
490—commission issued by Ernest, 
G.M., 491— inspection tours of Fair- 

man, ib, et seq.—his letters, 492 et 
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seq.—extracts from the Committee’s 
Report on the influence of men of 
high rauk, 497 —falsehoods of the 
Duke of Cumberland and Lord Kenyon 
respecting lodges in the army ex- 
hibited, 497 — constitution of the 
society shown to be illegal, by the 
same set of statutes under which the 
Dorchester labourers were convicted, 
500—constitution of the society de- 
scribed, 502—extracts from rules of 
the society to prove illegality, 505— 
society’s practice proves illegality, 509 
—distinction between its real and 
theoretical constitution in 1822 shown, 
511—justice, but not the Whigs, would 
have enforced the law against this 
society upon the publication of the 
committee’s report, 521—the House 
of Commons must take proceedings 
against this society, .—not prepared 
to say that the society in Ireland is 
illegal, but the ministry must and 
could easily crush it, 513. 
P. 

Political Economy, whether useful or 
not? a Dialogue, 533—objections to 
the science founded on not knowing to 
what it really relates, 555 et seq.—or in 
not seeing the importance of its proposi- 
tions, t.—if the propositions were 
proved false it does not fullow that the 
science is unimportant. All sciences 
have a beginning in error, ib. et seq.— 
impropriety of applying the term non- 
sense to what is not proved to be ab- 
surd, 556—self-evident propositions 
settled and agreed to, 557—utility 
defined and agreed to, ib.—the field of 
political economy stated, 559—it is 
shown and agreed to come within the 
definition of utility, ib. et seq.—mean- 
ing of science or theory illustrated by 
a statement of an item of the subject 
matter of political economy, 560 et seq. 
—the theory and its importance ad- 
mitted, 562—the question whether the 
doctrine taught under the title of poli- 
tical economy deserves the name of 
science, considered, 563—-meaning of 
science settled between the controver- 
sialists, 564— political economy al- 
lowed to possess one of the qualities 
essential to a science; that it should 
explain the whole of the subject to 
which it relates, 566 et seq.—the mass 
of the opponents to political economy 
admitted to be unworthy of attention, 
568. 

Postscript—close of the Session, 270—re- 

markable circumstance of the time, ra- 

















pid progmars of opinion, 1. et seq.—re- 
marks on its progress, 271—third year 
of reform considered; the Tory at- 
tempt to obtain power crushed, 272— 
progress of popular feeling against the 
House of Lords traced, 1b. et seq.— 
position of O’Connell, 274—the radical 
party censured, ib.—remarks on the 
coalition of Whigs and Radicals, 275 
—Radicals ought to bring forward their 
own measures, 7b. et seq.—course pur- 
sued by the liberal press destructive to 
the ministry, 276—in one respect the 
liberal press is doing its duty —in 
bringing down public indignation on 
the House of Lords, 277. 
Press characterized, 195, 277, 339. 
R. 

Radicals, 275, 552. 

Rambler in North America, by C. J. La- 
trobe—see article, State of Society in 
America, 365 

Reduction or abolition of the stamp- 
duty on newspapers, 336—motion for 
the reduction of the stamp-duty made 
by Mr. Bulwer, condemned, «b.—ac- 
count of the proceedings last session 
in relation to the repeal of the stamp 
laws, 337—deputation wait on Mr. 
Rice, ib.—deceptive effect of the con- 
duct of Mr. Rice, 338—dishonest con- 
duct of the Morning Chronicle, 339— 
reasons for exposing the Chronicle in 
particular, 341—extreme selfishness 
of the daily press, 7). et seq.—astonish- 
ment and indignation created by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s not ad- 
verting to the repeal of the stamp act 
when presenting his budget, 343— 
evils of a reduction of the stamp-duty 
shown to be greater than the present 
state of things, 344—remarks on the 
objections to the abolition or reduction 
of the stamp laws, 348—the news- 
paper shown to be the great instrument 
of civilization, 351—a plan proposed 
which ought to be carried iuto effect 
by a liberal ministry, 352—inconsis- 
tencies of the geutlemen of the press, 
354—evils of the anonymous system, 
ib.—it is cowardly and un-English, 355, 

Reform—see article, Law Reform, 1. 

Report from Select Committee on Arm 
and Navy Appointments, 1833, 417. 

Report of the Commissioners for inves- 
tigating Danish Claims, 1835, 462. 

Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Orange Institutions 
in Great Britain and the Colonies, 
1835, 481. 

Retrenchment — military abuses, foot 
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guards, and cavalry; article in the 
second number relates to the abuses 
of the foot guards, this will describe to 
those of the cavalry, 417-——recapitula- 
tion of the points in the last article, 
418—if present obnoxious distinctions 
are to be retained the guards should 
be rendered a separate service, 419— 
cases stated to illustrate injustice of 
present system, 420—extract from a 
communication of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s, 421—its fallacies exposed, 
ib. et seq.—the cavalry details stated, 
422—extract from a House of Com- 
mons’ report relating to the clothing 
of the men, 425—change of system 
recommended by Lieutenant-General 
Maitland approved, 426—badness of 
present system, 427—present a suit- 
able period for change, 428—commit- 
tee of the House of Commons having 
been deceived, are supposed to support 
existing system, 429—evil to the pub- 
lic, and advantage to the aristocracy, 
of the cavalry stated, ib. et seq.—ex- 
travagance of this service encouraged 
by the aristocracy, 430—cause of the 
failure of the cavalry in the Peninsular 
war, 7b, et seq.—horse-artillery system 
rendered it equal to the French, if not 
not superior, 431—aristocracy abandon 
the cavalry when ordered to India, 432 
—it then becomes efficient, ib—re- 
marks on the household cavalry, ib. et 
seq.— iniquitous privileges of these 
favoured troops, 433—details of this 
service, 436—ministry pledged to re- 
duce military establishments, if such 
can be done consistently with effi- 
ciency ; it has been shown that they 
may reduce the life-guards in toto, 
439—reasons for sustaining house- 
hold troops stated and rebutted, 1. 
et seq.—abuse of the appointment of 
aides-de-camp stated and consider- 
ed, 441—abuses of the mode in which 
medals were conferred, 442—abuses 
of the Order of the Bath, #.—a future 
number will furnish other aristocrati- 
cal abuses of the military establish- 
ment, 444. 


Review, a—of ‘ Men and Manners in 


America,’ from North American Re- 
view—see article, State of Society in 
America, 365. 


Rice, Mr., 377. 
Romances — see article, French Comic 


Romances, 69. 


Romilly—see article, Law Reform, 7-11. 


Ss. 


Session, close of the—see article, Post- 


script, 270. 





Van 
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Society—see article, State of, in America, 
365. 

Specimens of English Dramatic, Poets, 
who lived about the time of Shaks- 
peare, by Charles Lamb, 51. 

Stamp-Duty on Newspapers—see article, 
Reduction or Abolition of ? 336. 

State of Society in America, 365—his- 
tory and travelling nominally highly 
appreciated, but have in fact seldom 
been hitherto taken advantage of, 365 
—destruction of prejudice the object 
of studying ages and nations, 366— 
there are four great nations in the 
present age which ought to be studied 
preparatory to the formation of opini- 
ons, 367—works herein reviewed from 
men of all these nations, <5.—authors 
and their works described, 368—the 
object of those who have referred to 


America has been to find arguments | 


solely connected with the question of 
democracy, 37 1—various other causes 
of the peculiar condition of American 
society considered, 1b. et seq.—provin- 
cial character of American society 
described, and shown to be a most 
important cause of the want of a phi- 
losophical class in the United States, 
373—remarks on the injurious effects 
of the extraordinary industrial pros- 
perity of the United States, 375—on 
the uninfluential position of American 
women, 377—a great portion of the 
peculiarities of America shown to be 
independent of democracy, 378 et seq.— 
Tories in their observations on America 
correct to a limited extent, 380—ex- 
tracts from North American Review, in 
support of the respect paid in America 
to men of talent and knowledge. 381 
et seq.—extracts in relation to filling 
offices with men of ability, 383 et seq. 
—remarks on there being no such men 
in the United States now as those who 
made the revolution, 384 et seq.—on 
the sensitiveness of Americans about 
their country, 386 et seq.—on American 
conceit, 388—on the honourable con- 
duct of the Quarterly Review, 389. 

Stranger in America, by F. Leiber—see 
article, State of Society in America, 
365. 

T. 

Three Years in the Pacific—see article, 

Chilé, 127. 
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Treatment of the Danish Claims; the 
proceedings described which caused 
these claims, 462—conduct of Lord 
Althorp, #5.—dishonest conduct of the 
Whig government, 463 — deceptive 
conduct of the Tories in 1807, 464— 
specimen of the wisdom. and honesty 
of the Whig Lords of the Treasury, 
465—it is to be expected and hoped 
that the Whigs will be made to feel 
their conduct by having it exposed in 
the ensuing session, 466. 

Tories and Whigs, 380, 464, 551. 


V. 


Victor Hugo, 389—his life, appearance, 


and training, #. et seq.—anature of his 
talent, 393 et seq.—remarks on French 
literature, 394—his works not destined 
to immortality, 395—remarks on the 
German classification of writers into 
the objective and subjective, 396—the 
author belongs to the latter class, 7, 
et seq.—is an inferior member of it, 
397 et seq.—description of the * Notre 
Dame de Paris, 399—the little per- 
manent useful effect which Victor 
Hugo has over his age, attributed to 
the exclusively imaginative character 
of his works, 401—remarks on Byron 
and Beranger, 402—servile career dis- 
played in the subjects of Victor Hugo’s 
works, 404—remarks on the evils of the 
excess of applause which is in France 
at the present time awarded to wri‘ers, 
407—an inadvertently severe criticism 
of the author by himself, 408—his forte 
lies in exaggerated description, 1. et 
seq.—his fame will rest on his lyric 
poetry, 409 et seq.—reasons for prefer- 
ring bis prose to his poetry, 410—sin- 
gular nature of Victor Hugo’s popu- 
larity described, 412—faults of the 
author greatly the faults of the age, 
413—reasons for predicting that the 
literary death of the author is near at 
hand, 76. et seq.—comparison between 


‘boys of genius’ and the genius of 


men, 415—concluding remark, a desire 
that prediction may prove false, 417. 


Ww. 
Waltham —see Chronicles of. 


Whigs and Tories, 275, 464, 551, 
Whigs opposed to justice, 521. 
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